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ARTICLE  I. 

LIFE  AND  SERVICES  OF  PROFESSOR  AUSTIN 
PHELPS,  D.D.  1 

A  DISCOURSE  DELIVERED  IN  THE  CHAPEL  OF  ANDOVER  THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY,  JUNE  lO,  1891,  BY  THE  REV.  DANIEL  L.  FURBER, 

D.  D.,  OF  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 

We  have  consecrated  the  services  of  this  hour  to  the 
memory  of  one  whose  name  will  long  be  cherished  on  this 
hill  of  sacred  learning,  and  throughout  the  wide  brother¬ 
hood  of  Christian  ministers  and  scholars.  We  have  done 
this  partly  from  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  our  loss,  partly 
from  gratitude  to  God  for  a  life  which  illustrated  so  much 
of  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
partly  for  the  benefit  to  ourselves  of  calling  such  an  exam¬ 
ple  freshly  to  mind.  The  Scriptures  make  much  use  of  the 
example  of  holy  men.  They  do  not  stop  short  with  mere 
eulogy,  but  they  say,  “Seeing  therefore  that  we  are  com- 

1  The  author  of  this  discourse  would  not  have  attempted  to  delineate  the 
character  of  such  a  man  as  Professor  Phelps,  had  he  not  been  requested  to  do 
so  by  the  professor  himself.  He  had  been  brought  into  near  connection  with 
Dr.  Phelps  by  a  lengthened  correspondence  with  him  during  the  last  year  of 
his  life.  In  this  correspondence  the  author  gained  more  distinct  knowledge 
of  the  professor’s  character  than  he  had  previously  enjoyed;  and  his  knowl¬ 
edge  has  been  increased  by  a  study  of  all  the  books,  pamphlets,  and  maga¬ 
zine  articles  ever  published  by  Dr.  Phelps,  amounting  in  all  to  more  than 
thirty-five  hundred  pages.  In  reading  these  pages  the  author  has  found 
that  the  more  Dr.  Phelps  is  studied,  the  more  highly  will  he  be  esteemed. 
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passed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,”  “let  us 
run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us." 

The  glory  of  an  institution  of  learning  like  Andover  Sem¬ 
inary  is  made  up  largely  of  the  names  of  its  eminent  in¬ 
structors,  The  name  of  the  institution  suggests  the  names 
of  the  men  who  have  made  it  what  it  is.  If  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  this  Seminary  is  referred  to,  you  have  in  mind,  at 
once,  the  name  of  the  father  of  biblical  literature  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  If  its  later  history  is  spoken  of,  you  think  of  one 
whom  Professor  Phelps  placed  in  that  long  line  of  New 
England  theologians  “who,”  he  says,  “have  done  more  in 
the  way  of  original  thinking  for  the  advance  of  strictly  theo¬ 
logical  science  than  any  other  equal  number  of  men,  within 
an  equal  space  of  time,  since  Augustine’s  day.”  But  you 
think  not  of  him  alone.  He  had  a  co-laborer,  loving  and 
beloved,  who  stood  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  teachers  in 
his  department,  and  of  whose  chief  published  work  in  that 
department,  it  has  been  very  justly  maintained  that  its  equal 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  Protestant  homi- 
letical  literature.  Of  the  originality  and  practical  value  of 
that  book  to  all  writers  of  sermons,  we  may  judge  from  a 
remark  in  its  preface,  that  “nine-tenths  of  it  consists  of  an¬ 
swers  to  the  inquiries  of  students.”  This  man’s  fame  en¬ 
ters  into  that  of  the  Seminary.  A  great  teacher  gives  his 
life  to  an  institution  and  the  institution  in  return  becomes 
his  memorial, — it  may  be  to  the  end  of  time. 

In  attempting  to  commemorate  his  life  and  labors  in  the 
presence  of  such  an  audience  as  this,  I  feel  like  quoting  the 
words  of  Bossuet  in  one  of  his  funeral  orations,  in  which 
he  said,  “  Although  I  may  remind  you  to-day  of  the  bril¬ 
liant  victories  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  yet,  always  antici¬ 
pated  by  your  thoughts,  I  shall  have  to  suffer  your  secret 
reproach  for  falling  so  far  below  them.”  The  sentiment 
expressed  by  these  modest  words  of  the  great  French 
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preacher  I  desire  to  appropriate,  with  the  deepest  sense  of 
their  pertinence  to  what  I  may  have  to  say. 

The  key  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  life  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Phelps  and  of  his  remarkable  success  as  a  teacher 
and  preacher  is  to  be  found  in  his  exalted  conception  of  the 
dignity  of  the  office  and  work  of  a  Christian  minister.  He 
regarded  the  pastoral  office  as  the  first  of  all  human  voca¬ 
tions.  This  sentiment  he  imbibed  in  very  early  childhood 
from  his  father,  whose  success  as  a  preacher,  he  tells  us, 
bordered  upon  inspiration,  not  less  than  two  thousand  souls 
having  attributed  their  conversion  to  words  spoken  by  him.^  ^ 
Dr.  Kliakim  Phelps  never  told  his  son  that  the  family  de¬ 
scent  could  be  traced  to  the  German  Guelphs, — and  thus  a 
connection  be  established  with  the  house  of  Hanover,  now 
on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain, — but  he  did  remind  him 
that  he  inherited  the  blood  of  eight  generations  of  minis¬ 
ters  and  deacons.  Virtually  he  said  to  him  in  the  words  of 
Covvper, — 

“  My  boast  is  not  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth  ; 

Hut  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise, — 

The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies.” 

The  child  of  this  godly  ancestry  resolved  before  he  was 
four  years  old  that  he  would  be  a  minister,  for  the  reason 
that  his  father  had  taught  him  nothing  above  that  to  which 
ambition  could  aspire.  This  decision  shows  remarkable 
mental  activity  in  a  child  of  that  age.  Some  months  before 
he  was  two  years  old  his  father,  one  day,  announced  the 
death  of  Napoleon.  Fifty  or  sixty  years  afterward,  he  re¬ 
marked  that  that  incident  with  the  tones  and  look  of  his 
father,  was  vivid  in  his  memory.  At  the  age  of  four  he 
began  to  go  to  the  district  school,  where  the  rudeness  and 

^  Many  facts  in  this  discoui'se  relating  to  his  personal  life  arc  taken  from 
an  autobiographic  sketch  of  Dr.  Phelps,  the  whole  of  which  is  soon  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  Memoir  by  his  daughter,  to  be  published  by  the  Messrs.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons. 
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vulgarity  which  he  met  were  in  such  painful  contrast  with 
the  refinement  of  his  home,  that  he  said  his  earliest  impres¬ 
sion  of  social  life  w'as  that  of  his  own  solitude.  His  home 
life  was  nurtured  under  the  influence  of  the  pre-eminent  relig¬ 
ious  culture  and  prayerfulness  of  his  mother,  and  the  intense 
spirit  of  his  father,  the  staple  theme  of  whose  conversation 
was  the  salvation  of  men.  Up  to  his  sixth  year  the  two 
things  most  impressed  upon  him  were  his  father’s  preaching 
and  his  mother’s  singing.  The  best  parlor  in  the  parsonage, 
rarely  open  to  him  except  on  Sundays,  was  hallowed  in  his 
thoughts  by  his  mother’s  sweet  voice  in  Watts’s  hymns,  and 
by  the  rehearsal  of  the  Westminster  Catechism. 

At  the  age  of  six  he  entered  the  high  school  at  Pittsfield, 
under  the  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Chester  Dewey,  where  began  his 
acquaintance  with  men  of  distinction  as  educators,  who  e.x- 
erted  a  powerfully  stimulating  influence  upon  his  young 
mind.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  Hobart  College,  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class.  Professor 
Horace  Webster  of  that  college,  and  afterwards  at  the  head 
of  the  college  of  New  York  City,  gave  him  private  lessons  in 
advance  of  his  class,  and  greatly  aroused  his  ambition  by 
remarking  to  some  one  that  the  world  would  yet  hear  from 
young  Phelps.  His  favorite  study  was  mathematics,  and 
yet  his  recitations  in  the  languages  were  so  critically  accurate 
that  one  of  his  teachers  unjustly  suspected  him  of  employing 
the  aid  of  translations. 

The  latter  part  of  his  college  life  he  spent  in  the  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia.  There  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  Professor  Henry  Reed,  editor  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  edition  of  the  works  of  Wordsworth.  Hours  of  time  he 
spent  in  the  privacy  of  the  professor’s  study,  listening  to  his 
enthusiastic  explanation  of  the  superiority  of  the  type  of  lit¬ 
erature  which  Wordsworth  represented.  He  gratefully  re¬ 
corded  his  sense  of  obligation  to  the  great  men,  rich  in  cul¬ 
ture,  who  were  his  instructors,  and  from  whom  he  gained  in 
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very  early  life  a  reverence  for  learning  and  a  lofty  estimate 
of  mind. 

In  speaking  of  the  influence  of  Albert  Barnes  over  him 
during  the  six  years  in  which  he  was  one  of  his  parishioners, 
he  said,  “Probably  I  owe  more  to  him  than  to  any  other 
one  man,  except  my  father.  I  found  myself  drawn  to  him 
by  a  singular  affinity.  His  personal  qualities  fascinated  me. 
His  tastes,  his  opinions,  his  aspirations,  his  literary  and  pro¬ 
fessional  aims,  seemed  to  form  a  world  of  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing  in  which  I  felt  at  home.  Whatever  he  said  and  did 
seemed  to  me  just  that  which  would  have  been  natural  for 
me  to  say  and  do,  if  I  could.  His  preaching  moved  me  as  * 
that  of  no  other  man  ever  did,  before  or  since.  I  have  heard 
the  ablest  preachers  of  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  but 
never  one  of  them  has  r:.  en  so  near  to  my  finished  ideal  of 
a  Christian  preacher  as  he  did.  I  accept  it  as  the  one  prov¬ 
idential  blessing  of  my  life,  more  rich  and  lasting  than  any 
other  not  involving  the  fruits  of  ancestral  influence,  that  I 
was,  at  the  most  critical  period  of  my  youth,  brought  into 
contact  with  that  man.”  “We  used  to  think  him  the  holi¬ 
est  man  in  the  world.  We  called  him  the  beloved  disciple, 
he  was  so  much  like  the  apostle  John.  We  did  not  believe 
that  Saint  John  was  better  than  he.” 

Mr.  Phelps  graduated  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  the  young¬ 
est  in  his  class,  and  had  the  valedictoiy\  Then  followed  a 
year  of  historical  and  literary  reading  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Reed,  to  'which  we  are  perhaps  indebted  for  the 
wealth  of  historical  and  literary  allusion  scattered  through 
his  works.  After  this  came  his  study  of  Hebrew  in  New 
York  under  Dr.  Nordheimer,  of  theology  in  New  Haven  un¬ 
der  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor,  and  the  preaching  of  his  first  sermon  at 
the  age  of  twenty  years  and  three  months.  In  1841  he  de¬ 
clined  a  call  from  Pine  Street  Church,  Boston,  for  the  reason 
that  he  was  not  prepared  to  settle  anywhere.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  the  call  was  renewed  and  accepted.  He  entered 
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upon  his  pastoral  work  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  it  six  years.  As  I  shall  refer  to  this  pastorate  fur¬ 
ther  on  in  my  address,  I  will  only  add  here  that  men  now 
living,  who  were  members  of  his  church, say  that  his  removal 
to  Andover  was  a  loss  from  which  Pine  Street  Church,  as 
such,  never  recovered. 

In  1848  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  professor  in  this 
Seminary.  As  a  teacher  of  homiletics  he  taught  his  pupils 
that  the  reason  why  a  preacher  should  do  his  best  in  the 
preparation  of  his  sermons  is  that  the  dignity  of  his  office 
and  the  grandeur  of  his  work  demand  it.  The  conception 
of  this  dignity  as  it  dawned  upon  his  childish  mind  at  the 
almost  infantile  age  of  four  years,  never  faded  from  his 
thought.  As  a  child  he  vaguely  thought  of  it  as  something 
great  and  therefore  to  be  desired.  But  it  grew  with  his 
growth  and  strengthened  with  his  strength:  he  never  re¬ 
nounced  his  early  visions;  he  never  forgot  the  dreams  of  his 
youth  and  of  his  childhood;  and  when,  with  maturing  years, 
he  came  to  understand  what  the  greatness  was,  and  saw, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  that  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
is  an  ambassador  for  Christ  to  pray  men  in  Christ’s  stead  to 
be  reconciled  to  God,  as  though  God  himself  did  beseech 
them  by  him,  oh,  then  he  saw  that  the  work  of  a  minister* 
is  a  work  in  which  Heaven  itself  is  concerned  and  all  the 
powers  therein.  His  constant  aim  was  to  fill  the  minds  of 
his  pupils  with  the  same  enthusiasm  with  which  he  from 
childhood  to  manhood  had  been  possessed  and  controlled, 
so  that  the  best  that  was  in  them  might  be  consecrated  to 
it.  His  lecture-room  became  a  Mount  Nebo  of  prospect, 
from  which  he  showed  them  the  broad  plains,  the  fruitful 
hills,  and  the  shining  summits  of  their  future  fields  of  labor, 
on  which  the  smile  of  God,  if  they  were  faithful  to  their 
trust,  should  perpetually  rest. 

I  will  now  endeavor  to  present  his  ideal  of  a  true  sermon, 
and  I  shall  occasionally  use  his  own  words. 
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No  man  ever  became  an  orator  without  taking  pains.  So 
sermons  are  to  be  elaborate.  There  is  no  good  preaching 
which  is  not  the  result  of  mental  and  moral  struggles, 
either  in  the  discovery  and  presentation  of  truth,  or  in  the 
formation  of  character.  It  must  come  out  of  costly  experi¬ 
ences,  either  of  intellect,  or  heart,  or  both.  “In  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  stale  themes  we  must  brood  over  them,  as  the 
prophet  stretched  himself  over  the  dead  body  of  the  widow’s 
child,  until  new  life  is  breathed  into  them.”  If  an  extem¬ 
poraneous  effusion,  which  at  the  time  costs  almost  nothing, 
appears  to  produce  more  effect  than  sermons  which  have 
cost  weeks  of  labor,  that  effect  was  the  result  either  of* 
labor  previously  performed,  or  of  experiences  equally  fertili¬ 
zing  to  the  mind  of  the  preacher. 

Some  years  ago  a  sermon  was  preached  on  a  public 
occasion  by  a  distinguished  doctor  of  divinity  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  disparagement  of  what  he  called  intellectual  preach¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  he  meant  scholastic  preaching.  That  ser¬ 
mon  represented  a  prejudice  which  exists  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  against  what  are  called  great  sermons,  and  a  feeling 
that  such  sermons  are  not  likely  to  be  very  religious.  The 
same  sentiment  excuses  a  great  amount  of  commonplace 
in  the  pulpit,  under  cover  of  the  name  of  simplicity.  All 
this.  Dr.  Phelps  would  rebuke.  He  would  say.  The  salvation 
which  you  are  sent  to  proclaim  is  a  great  salvation, and  the  way 
in  which  you  proclaim  it  should  be  as  great  as  your  power  of 
thought  and  your  skill  in  expression  can  make  it.  “If  ye 
offer  the  blind  for  sacrifice,  is  it  not  evil.?  and  if  ye  offer  the 
lame  and  the  sick,  is  it  not  evil.?”  It  may  be  that  great  ser¬ 
mons  are  not  spiritually  great.  Then  let  them  be  con¬ 
demned  for  that,  and  not  because  they  are  intellectually 
great.  Do  we  want  such  sermons  as  are  preached  in  Ger 
many  to  audiences  of  women  and  children,  or  such  as  Rob¬ 
ert  Southey  would  have  when  he  said  that  the  least  import¬ 
ant  of  the  duties  of  a  clergyman  are  those  of  the  pulpit. 
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and  that  he  had  better  preach  other  men’s  sermons  and 
spend  his  time  in  miscellaneous  usefulness  ?  But  why  not 
preach  other  men’s  sermons.^  Because  that  is  not  preach¬ 
ing.  To  preach  is  to  put  one’s  own,  living,  consecrated  per¬ 
sonality  into  what  he  says.  It  is  to  speak  out  of  a  soul 
that  has  felt  the  power  of  the  truth,  and  that  in  the  ardor 
of  love  wishes  others  to  know  it.  The  true  preacher,  like 
Jeremiah,  takes  the  truth  and  eats  it,  and  when  it  has  be¬ 
come  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  his  own  heart  he  is  prepared 
to  influence  others  by  means  of  it.  When  our  Lord  said, 
“Go  preach,”  he  instituted  the  grandest  possible  method  of 
influencing  the  human  mind.  The  press  and  the  school  are 
inferior  to  it.  Authorship  is  inferior  to  oratory.  It  is  easier 
to  find  an  Aristotle  than  it  is  to  find  a  Demosthenes.  Hence 
God  has  put  the  pulpit  in  the  front  rank  of  dignity  in  the 
work  of  the  world’s  conversion. 

We  must  reject  that  theory  of  the  ministry  which  subor¬ 
dinates  preaching  to  worship,  to  the  fascinations  of  music 
and  architecture,  to  liturgies,  and  costume,  and  intonation, 
and  which  makes  the  pulpit  giv'e  place  to  the  altar.  Such  a 
theory  humiliates  the  pulpit.  Its  tendency  is  to  destroy  it, 
and  this  it  virtually  did  in  the  Romish  Church  for  five  hun¬ 
dred  years.  This  theory  does  not  belong  to  Christianity.  It 
belongs  to  a  dispensation  which  long  ago  decayed,  and  waxed 
old,  and  vanished  away.  The  pulpit  comes  with  a  dispen¬ 
sation  which  makes  it  a  throne  of  power,  and  pushes  aside 
whatever  would  deny  its  supremacy.  The  dignity  and 
solemnity  of  worship  are  to  be  maintained,  but  we  lay  em¬ 
phasis  upon  preaching,  in  order  that  worship  my  be  intel¬ 
ligent. 

We  must  deal  in  our  preaching  only  with  great  themes. 
Young  preachers  are  apt  to  fear  that  the  constant  handling 
of  such  themes  will  soon  exhaust  them,  and  then  they  will 
find  a  dearth  of  subjects.  Dr.  Leonard  Withington  said 
that,  after  writing  his  first  sermon,  he  could  not  see  where 
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material  was  to  be  found  for  another.  But  if  one  is  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  Bible  he  need  not  fear.  Let  him  dig  daily  in 
that  mine  of  golden  ore,  and  he  will  be  richer  than  California 
could  make  him;  and  then  let  him  deal  out  his  wealth  to  his 
people.  The  Bible  is  full  of  great  themes.  It  is  a  book 
which  God  has  provided  expressly  to  feed  the  hunger  of  the 
soul,  which  is  a  great  hunger.  Why  should  a  minister  spend 
his  time  upon  the  outermost  edges  and  margins  of  the  truth, 
instead  of  coming  home  to  its  heart  He  spends  his  labor 
for  that  which  satisfieth  not,  and  which  is  not  the  bread 
which  God  intended  that  his  hungry  children  should  have. 
Though  he  were  to  use  substantially  the  same  subject  many 
times,  this  is  only  what  the  great  painters  and  sculptors  and 
tragedians  do.  Such  subjects  will  bear  repetition,  and  the 
people  will  be  better  fed  than  by  the  discussion  of  matters 
of  comparatively  little  importance.  Great  subjects  are  full 
of  suggestion:  they  awaken  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  the 
hearers  which  the  sermon  does  not  contain,  and  in  such 
cases  the  preacher  gets  the  credit  of  saying  many  a  good 
thing  which  he  did  not  say.  Variety  will  be  secured  by  pre¬ 
senting  different  aspects  of  the  truth,  and  also  by  the  men¬ 
tal  and  spiritual  growth  of  the  preacher.  As  to  subjects  of 
minor  importance,  many  of  these  can  come  in  as  inferences 
and  remarks.  There  is  room  enough  in  the  crevices  of  a 
great  sermon  to  insert  the  substance  of  many  a  small  one. 
On  this  point  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander  agrees  with  Dr. 
Phelps:  “Preach  only  on  great  themes.” 

If  the  pulpit  is  to  maintain  its  true  dignity,  the  preacher 
must  give  himself  wholly  to  his  work.  If  he  engages  in  sec¬ 
ular  employments,  he  diminishes  the  reverence  that  is  felt 
for  his  office,  and  creates  the  impression  that  a  minister  has 
an  easy  time.  Sidney  Smith  said  that  a  minister’s  work 
need  not  occupy  more  than  half  his  time;  but  Paul  said  to 
Timothy,  “Give  thyself  wholly”  to  these  things. 

Whatever  there  is  in  the  form  of  a  sermon  that  can  give  it 
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effect,  the  preacher  should  consider.  Dr.  Phelps’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  sermon  was  of  a  philosophic  character  founded 
upon  laws  as  fundamental  as  the  laws  of  human  nature. 
He  looked  upon  a  sermon  as  a  structure,  put  together  with 
care  as  truly  as  a  tragedy  or  an  epic  poem,  and  for  the 
reason  that  such  care  is  needful  for  effectiveness  in  public 
address.  Whatever  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  from  Aristotle 
and  Quintilian  to  our  own  time  has  found  to  be  true  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  best  ways  of  convincing  and  persuading  men  by 
the  power  of  speech  should  be  attentively  considered  by 
Christian  orators  in  the  pulpit.  If  a  sermon  is  a  structure, 
then  it  has  parts  and  is  susceptible  of  divisions;  and  the 
divisions  numerically  stated  are  sometimes  disliked  on  the 
ground  of  their  formality,  and  preference  is  given  to  the  un¬ 
broken  and  flowing  style  of  popular  literature.  Yet  John 
Quincy  Adams  said  that  divisions  belong  to  the  art  of  think¬ 
ing,  and  Dr.  Phelps  says  that  the  pulpit  has  been  driven  to 
the  use  of  them  by  the  lofty  nature  of  its  themes.  It  is  very 
foolish  for  the  pulpit,  dealing  in  great  themes,  to  yield  to  a 
prejudice  which  popular  literature,  dealing  in  smaller  themes, 
has  created,  and  to.  abandon  a  method  which  the  great 
preachers,  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  the  English  and  Amer¬ 
ican  bar,  have  always  used.  To  elaborate  sermons,  divisions 
are  a  necessity.  Talks,  exhortations,  and  pious  remarks 
can  do  without  them.  When  my  class  was  in  the  Seminary 
and  Professor  Park  was  in  the  chair  of  homiletics,  he  was 
one  day  teaching  us  how  to  make  plans  of  sermons.  After 
he  had  presented  several  plans  and  remarked  upon  them,  a 
member  of  the  class  said,  “  It  would  be  very  fine  for  us  to 
have  such  plans  as  these  if  we  could  make  them;  but  who 
makes  them }  We  never  hear  sermons  built  on  such  plans.” 
The  professor  replied,  “If you  will  go  to  Pine  Street  Church 
in  Boston,  you  will  hear  some.”  This  remark,  which  I  have 
remembered  forty-five  years,  was  made  when  Mr.  Phelps 
was  only  twenty-six  years  old,  and  before  he  had  been 
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thought  of  for  professor  at  Andover.  After  he  became 
professor,  he  concluded  a  course  of  four  lectures  on  the 
divisions  of  a  sermon  with  these  words:  “Let  me  express  to 
you  the  conviction  that  strength  in  preaching  depends  on  no 
other  rhetorical  excellence  so  much  as  on  good  divisions 
and  propositions;  that  is,  on  good  planning  of  thought.”  As 
a  means  of  mental  discipline,  he  regarded  the  critical  study 
of  the  art  of  planning  a  discourse  as  worthy  to  rank  by  the 
side  of  the  study  of  psychology.  In  his  criticisms  upon  the 
plans  of  sermons  he  showed  the  consummate  skill  which 
Dr.  Park  had  ascribed  to  him.  Those  who  were  his  pupils 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  have  not  ceased  to  express  their 
admiration  of  it.  The  plans  of  beginners  are  apt  to  be 
meagre  and  crude;  but  he  took  them  in  hand,  and  during 
the  hour  in  which  the  class  were  discussing  a  plan,  he  would 
give  it  unity,  precision  of  statement,  correct  theology  and 
exegesis,  orderly  arrangement  of  thought,  and  a  vastly  ex¬ 
panded  outlook  into  the  fields  of  re;lated  truth.  The  wealth 
of  material  which  he  added  was  enough  sometimes,  to  re¬ 
mind  one  of  the  miraculous  multiplication  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes.  Often  the  plan  was  transformed  almost  beyond  rec¬ 
ognition;  and  yet  he  was  most  generous  in  commending  all 
that  was  good  in  it.  What  he  said  of  it  was  always  helpful, 
never  discouraging.  One  day,  when  he  had  placed  the 
standard  for  a  sermon  very  high,  some  one  said,  “Who 
writes  such  sermons.^”  “Albert  Barnes,”  said  he. 

“When  the  sermon  is  well  planned,  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  of  sermon-making,”  said  Dr.  Phelps,  “still  remains; 
namely,  the  development.”  But  this  remark  he  made  to 
young  men,  and  it  expresses  what  he  found  to  be  true  of 
himself  when  young.  He  said  that  when  he  began  his  life’s 
work,  he  was  sadly  afflicted  with  penury  of  details.  “  I  set 
about  remedying  my  defect,”  said  he,  “in  this  way;  in  my 
reading,  in  talks,  in  walks,  in  study  of  scenery,  of  art,  of  sci¬ 
ence,  of  manufactures,  of  biography,  of  history,  of  every- 
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thing,  in  short,  and  of  everybody  who  came  in  my  way,  I 
kept  tliis  query  before  me:  Does  this  illumine  anything  in 
the  Bible  or  in  any  part  of  my  pulpit  work  }  Every  night 
for  years  I  wrote  down  hints  of  whatever  real  life  had  given 
me  during  the  day.”  By  this  method,  pursued  for  thirty 
years,  he  had  acquired  such  facility  in  writing  that  there  was 
no  conscious  effort  after  he  had  shaped  his  outline.  He  went 
on  as  fast  as  his  pen  could  move.  This  explains  also  the 
great  variety  of  accompaniments  and  enforcements  of  thought 
which  we  find  in  his  writings.  As  we  read  his  pages  we  are 
astonished  at  the  affluence  of  his  illustrations,  drawn  from 
every  department  of  knowledge, — from  the  pulpit,  the  bar, 
the  senate,  the  forum,  in  America,  in  Great  Britain  and  on 
the  Continent,  in  Greece  and  Rome.  He  seems  always 
to  have  at  command  a  fitting  quotation,  a  pertinent  anec¬ 
dote,  a  striking  incident,  an  historical  parallel.  Poetry  and 
prose,  science  and  philosophy,  history  and  literature,  as  well 
as  the  events  of  daily  life,  rise  up  and  come  forward  at  his 
bidding,  to  strengthen  and  adorn  his  pages.  It  is  said  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  that  he  remembered  all  that  he  read  and  all 
that  he  observed,  dt  was  very  much  so  with  Professor 
Phelps.  He  seemed  to  forget  nothing.  And  the  reason 
was  that  when  knowledge  came  to  him,  he  had  a  definite 
purpose  as  to  what  he  would  do  with  it.  The  ruling  passion 
of  his  life  assigned  it  at  once  to  its  place  and  its  duty.  That 
exalted  ideal  of  the  Christian  ministry,  that  determination  to 
make  everything  tributary  to  the  pulpit,  that  feeling  which 
the  apostle  Paul  had  when  he  said,  “This  one  thing  I  do,” 
was  what  fastened  his  acquisitions  in  his  memory,  like  a  nail 
in  a  sure  place.  How  to  make  the  Bible  and  its  doctrines  in¬ 
teresting,  how  to  intensify  the  truth,  how  to  freshen  the  old 
story, — these  were  questions  constantly  in  mind. 

He  took  great  care  also  of  the  style  in  which  his  thoughts 
were  dressed.  Even  in  his  boyhood,  his  taste  for  aptly 
chosen  words  was  shown  in  his  translations  from  Greek  and 
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Latin  classics.  In  his  riper  years  he  built  up  his  remarkable 
wealth  of  diction  under  the  influence  of  the  best  models  of 
English  literature  and  out  of  the  quarry  of  his  own  classical 
scholarship.  All  this  was  consecrated  to  the  task  of  illum¬ 
ining  and  defending  the  Bible.  When  he  commended  vivid¬ 
ness  of  style  to  his  pupils  in  their  expositions  of  Scripture, 
this  was  not  for  the  sake  of  the  vividness,  but  to  give  full 
force  to  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  “The  Bible,”  said 
he,  “is  the  most  brilliant  book  in  the  world,  and  on  a  vivid 
sense  of  the  force  of  the  passages  selected,  and  a  picturesque 
presentation  of  them,  hinges  the  question  of  expository 
preaching.”  Of  course  a  dull  comment  cannot  explain  a 
brilliant  book. 

That  part  of  the  sermon  on  which  a  Christian  orator  in 
the  pulpit  is  to  lay  out  the  best  reserves  of  his  strength  is 
the  application.  Here  the  intensely  practical  character  of 
preaching  is  revealed,  and  a  true  preacher  will  not  leave  his 
subject  until  he  has  shown  his  audience  what  personal  con¬ 
cern  they  have  in  it.  They  have  followed  him  through  his 
discussion,  and  have  commended,  it  may  be,  his  doctrine, 
his  philosophy,  his  logic,  his  rhetoric,  and  his  illustrations, 
and  now,  in  his  closing  words,  he  shows  them  that  their  re¬ 
generation  and  sanctification  were  what  he  had  in  view  from  the 
beginning.  In  the  body  of  the  sermon  his  mind  was  more 
upon  his  theme;  now  it  is  less  upon  the  theme  and  more  upon 
his  audience.  If  it  is  his  heart’s  desire  and  prayer  to  God 
that  they  may  be  sanctified  and  saved,  .this  desire  will  now 
appear.  The  appeals  which  he  makes  to  them  will  be 
founded  upon  the  strongest  materials  which  the  sermon  con¬ 
tains,  will  be  conducted  with  his  utmost  skill,  and  will  be 
projected  upon  his  audience  with  “  the  supreme  strain  of  per¬ 
sonal  force.”  Thus  did  the  ancient  orators.  They  threw 
themselves  with  all  their  energy  of  mind  and  heart  and  will 
into  their  perorations.  So  far  as  they  were  true  orators  they 
did  not  seek  applause,  but  they  sought  to  lead  men  to  see 
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the  truth  as  they  saw  it,  and  to  act  accordingly.  If  the  chief 
aim  of  Demosthenes  had  been  his  own  fame,  the  probability 
is  that  we  never  should  have  heard  of  him.  He  became  the 
prince  of  ancient  orators  through  his  lofty,  disinterested,  and 
incorruptible  patriotism.  If  a  preacher  would  have  power 
over  men,  it  must  be  seen  that  he  is  embarked,  body  and 
soul,  in  a  great  cause,  and  that,  whatever  becomes  of  him, 
he  is  devoted  to  that.  “  VVhosocwer  shall  lose  his  life  for  my 
sake  and  the  gospel’s,  the  same  shall  save  it.”  Eloquence 
depends  upon  character.  It  is  character  that  speaks.  Con¬ 
secration  in  the  preacher  puts  a  mighty  efficacy  into  his 
words  when  he  calls  for  consecration  in  the  hearer.  Crises  in 
the  religious  life  of  eminent  preachers  through  which  they  have 
ascended  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  plane  in  their  walk  with 
God  have  been  the  means  of  a  vast  re-enforcement  of  spirit¬ 
ual  power.  It  was  so  with  Chalmers,  with  Doddridge,  with 
Robert  Hall,  with  Norman  McLeod.  Praying  men  have 
power  in  the  pulpit.  Richard  Baxter  used  to  spend  the  hour 
preceding  public  worship  in  secret  prayer.  Mr.  Finney, 
when  the  last  stanza  of  the  hymn  before  the  sermon  was 
reached,  stopped  singing,  turned  his  back  to  the  audience, 
raised  his  face  and  seemed  to  be  saying,  “I  will  lift  up  mine 
eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence  conieth  my  help.”  When 
the  singing  was  ended  he  was  ready  to  preach,  and  it  was 
evident  to  all  that  help  had  come  down  to  him  from  the 
heavenly  hills. 

The  application  of  the  sermon  gains  power  from  the 
preacher’s  conviction  that  this  is  a  lost  world  and  that  only 
the  gospel  can  save  it.  The  Son  of  man  came  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost.  P2very  time  the  preacher  urges 
upon  men  the  acceptance  of  Christ  as  their  Saviour,  he 
knows  that  he  is  setting  before  them  life  and  death,  blessing 
and  cursing,  and  that’it  may  be  that,  even  while  he  is  speaking, 
some  minds  are  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  exigency  which 
is  upon  them,  and  are  made  to  tremble  and  vibrate  on  the 
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point  of  a  decision  whose  results  will  reach  onward  through 
endless  duration.  He  may  not  often  speak  of  the  fearful 
alternative  of  life  and  death  eternal,  but  he  knows  what 
Christ  has  said  in  regard  to  it,  and  he  cannot  banish  it  from 
his  thought.  It  gives  tone  to  all  his  utterances.  He  speaks 
with  eternity  in  view,  and  with  the  pressure  of  infinite  con¬ 
cerns  upon  his  heart.  He  may  not  often  preach  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  future  retribution, — and  Dr.  Phelps  said  that  he 
ought  not  to  do  it  often;  but  he  also  said  that  this  doctrine 
is  the  exponent  to  the  preacher  of  the  state  in  which  the 
gospel  finds  men,  and,  as  such,  it  stands  in  the  forefront  of 
all  theology.  He  told  his  pupils  that  any  lowering  of  the 
tone  of  their  faith  in  it  would  be  followed  by  a  propor¬ 
tionate  lowering  of  their  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  depravity, 
atonement,  and  regeneration.  When  this  result  is  reached, 
then  the  propelling  forces  which  should  arouse  a  man  to  the 
work  of  saving  souls  will  cease  to  act,  his  mental  and  moral 
tension  will  give  way  to  slackness,  and  he  will  be  as  a  very 
lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice  and  can  play 
well  on  an  instrument,  but  his  efforts  to  rescue  and  save  the 
perishing  will  be  ended. 

The  deep  solemnity  of  a  preacher’s  work  must  never  op¬ 
press  his  spirit.  It  will  sober  him  but  not  paralyze  him.  He 
labors  in  hope.  We  are  saved  by  hope,  and  the  buoyancy 
of  the  preacher’s  hope  for  his  people  is  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  among  the  means  which  he  employs  to  save  them.  The 
gospel  which  we  preach  is  a  gospel  of  salvation.  “The 
provisions  are  ample  to  meet  the  emergency.  The  world  is 
a  wreck  surrounded  with  life-boats.  It  is  a  lost  battle-field 
with  reserves  at  hand  who  are  ample  to  reverse  the  fortunes 
of  the  day.  It  is  a  world  on  fire,  with  the  windows  of 
heaven  opening  over  the  conflagration.  The  loss  of  the 
soul  is  never  a  necessary  catastrophe.  Our  business  is  that 
of  saving  souls.  Not  retribution,  but  eternal  life,  is  the 
chief  burden  of  our  message.”  But  the  preacher  must  not 
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be  afraid  of  showing  enthusiasm  in  his  work.  Revivalists 
like  Whitefield  and  revivals  like  the  “Great  Awakening’’ 
have  always  been  opposed  by  a  portion  of  the  clergy  who 
are  satisfied  with  other  kinds  of  success  than  that  of  saving 
their  hearers.  While  Richard  Baxter  was  bringing  men  by 
scores  and  hundreds  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  Robert 
Southey  was  using  his  great  powers  to  ridicule  what  he 
called  the  fanaticism  of  the  Puritans. 

Dr.  Phelps  told  his  pupils  for  their  encouragement  that  if 
they  were  diligent  Bible  students  and  intensely  prayerful 
men,  they  would  find  that  they  would  have  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  their  work.  “  Sometimes  a  pastor  has  such 
an  overpowering  consciousness  of  mental  illumination  that 
he  cannot  help  ascribing  it  to  superhuman  assistance;”  and 
he  is  reminded  of  the  promise,  “It  shall  be  given  you  in 
that  same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak.”  It  was  so  with  Mr. 
Finney  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  the  cases  of  this  kind 
which  occur  need  not  be  exceptional.  Another  encourage¬ 
ment  is  the  thought  that  God  is  a  magnanimous  judge  of 
the  work  of  his  ministers.  Often  his  judgment  is  more  len¬ 
ient  than  their  judgment  of  themselves.  He  cordially  and 
generously  accepts  the  imperfect  service  of  a  consecrated 
man.  The  man  may  shrink  before  the  magnitude  and 
solemnity  of  the  duties  which  he  must  perform,  but  his  poor 
attempts,  as  he  regards  them,  are  turned  to  account  in  the 
providence  of  God,  in  ways  that  he  thinks  not  of.  John 
Foster’s  ministry  ended  in  a  wail  of  disappointment;  but 
his  published  writings  furnished  material  for  metropolitan 
pulpits  for  nearly  two  generations. 

These  are  the  ideals  which  Dr.  Phelps  held  before  his 
classes,  and  these  the  encouragements  which  he  gave  them. 
As  he  uttered  them,  his  strength  of  conviction  and  earnest¬ 
ness  of  spirit  were  mingled  with  such  kindness  and  gra¬ 
ciousness  of  manner  as  to  win  all  hearts.  In  the  words  of 
one  of  his  pupils,  “  Never  did  more  felicitous  relations  of 
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instructor  and  pupil  exist,  than  in  his  lecture-room;”  and 
another  says,  “Never  were  instructions  more  quickening, 
more  sympathetic,  more  genially  adapted  to  find  out  and 
fetch  out  the  best  of  which  a  man  was  capable,”  Dr. 
Phelps’s  professorship  was  famous  throughout  the  countiy, 
and  students  came  from  afar  to  hear  his  lectures,  as  they 
did  to  hear  those  of  Professor  Park.  If  his  views  of  the 
surpassing  dignity  and  power  of  a  truly  consecrated 
ministry  could  be  accepted  by  our  best  young  men,  would 
not  that  intensely  secular  spirit  which  now  draws  so  many 
of  them  away  to  other  occupations  be  counterbalanced  * 
and  overcome;  and  then  might  we  not  hear  from  our  pul¬ 
pits  a  more  effective  eloquence  than  is  heard  anywhere 
else  ?  We  should  have  a  right  to  expect  this,  both  from  the 
vastness  and  the  momentous  importance  of  the  themes  which 
belong  to  the  pulpit,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  Bible,  which 
deals  with  those  themes,  has  more  sublimity  and  loftier 
strains  of  eloquence  than  any  and  all  other  books. 

Not  only  was  Dr.  Phelps  a  master  in  homiletics,  but  he 
was  a  biblical  scholar  and  a  theologian.  Professor  Stuart 
spoke  of  him  as  one  of  the  best  Hebrew  scholars  whom  he 
ever  knew,  and  Professor  Park  says  that  he  could  have  in¬ 
structed  in  theology  as  ably  as  he  did  in  homiletics.  Two 
theological  seminaries — one  in  New  Haven,  and  one  in  Chi¬ 
cago — invited  him  to  fill  their  theological  chairs.  He  had 
felt  the  powerful  stimulus  of  the  mind  of  Dr,  Taylor  in  the¬ 
ology,  of  Professor  Stuart  in  biblical  literature,  and  of  Albert 
Barnes  in  both.  His  theological  opinions  were  not  formed 
until  after  he  had  joined  Mr.  Barnes’s  church,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  In  forming  them  he  went  through  a  period  of 
protracted  mental  struggle,  lasting  nearly  a  year,  which  af¬ 
fected  his  health  to  a  degree  from  which  he  never  afterward 
recovered.  His  old  notion  that  conversion  was  a  re-creation 
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of  moral  nature  caused  him  untold  misery  and  despair.  He 
read  all  the  theology  in  his  father’s  library,  and  he  formed 
his  own  theology  for  a  lifetime  in  what  he  calls  the  “throes 
of  agony”  which  he  then  endured.  He  came  to  see  that 
what  he  needed  was  not  an  emotive  experience,  but  a  will  to 
serve  God. 

In  harmony  with  this  view  he  wrote  in  his  book  upon 
“The  New  Birth:”  It  is  degrading  to  conversion  to  call  it  a 
constitutional  change,  for  it  is  a  moral  change.  Character  in 
a  soul,  conceived  of  as  the  effect  of  God’s  working,  is  a  more 
sublime  product  than  the  make  of  that  soul.  Suppose  the 
soul  to  be  dissolved  into  nonentity,  if  that  were  possible,  and 
then  spoken  again  into  being  by  the  word  of  the  Almighty, 
that  would  not  be  so  great  a  change  as  regeneration.  For 
aught  that  we  know,  God  could  translate  a  lost  soul  to 
heaven  and  make  a  Gabriel  of  it.  But  in  his  estimate,  this 
would  not  be  so  noble  an  achievement  as  to  win  that  soul 
just  as  it  is, — to  allure  it  by  the  infinite  ingenuity  of  love  to 
give  itself  away  to  him  willingly,  so  that  holiness  shall  be 
his  own  choice. 

But  if  such  an  application  of  divine  skill  is  needful  to  bring 
about  this  change,  what  are  we  to  infer  in  regard  to  the 
depth  of  human  depravity,  which  requires  the  intervention  of 
omnipotence  to  root  it  out.^  And  this  depravity  is  guilt. 
In  any  sense  of  it  which  makes  it  an  object  of  moral  dis¬ 
pleasure  it  is  character y  and  depraved  character  is  guilt.  The 
sinner  can  obey  God  and  will  not.  He  can  give  to  God  all 
there  is  of  him,  and  will  give  nothing.  His  will  in  this  re¬ 
fusal  baffles  death  in  its  tenacity,  and  therefore  its  salvation 
is  thrown  back  upon  the  resources  of  Infinite  Mind. 

In  another  part  of  the  book,  the  writer  discusses  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  human  responsibility  as  related  to  divine  agency  in 
conversion.  As  this  was  the  subject  upon  which  he  preached 
in  Boston,  in  1848,  in  the  presence  of  two  of  the  trustees  of 
Andover  Seminary,  one  of  whom,  ex-Governor  Armstrong, 
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said  to  the  other,  after  hearing  the  sermon,  “Now  we  have 
found  a  man  for  our  vacant  professorship,”  I  will  give  a  few 
sentences  from  the  discourse:  “The  Scriptures  hold  the  sinner 
responsible  for  everything  which  constitutes  regenerate  char¬ 
acter,  and  no  hint  is  given  that  this  responsibility  is  at  all 
dependent  on  the  gift  of  regenerating  grace.  That  we  are 
responsible  for  everything  that  God  requires  of  us  is  the  un¬ 
faltering  testimony  of  every  man’s  consciousness.  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  remark  about  the  freedom  pf  the  will  applies  here:  ‘A 
man  knows  it,  sir,  and  that  is  the  whole  of  it.’  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  ability  of  the  sinner  to  obey  all  God’s  commands 
is  compressed  into  this  brief  statement:  ‘  I  can,  because  l’ 
ought.’  God  would  never  have  so  constituted  my  being  that 
I  must  feel  guilty  for  not  doing  what  I  cannot  do,  or  for  not 
being  what  I  cannot  be.  We  must  teach  the  sinner  that  he 
has  the  power  to  do  anything  that  God  has  the  will  to  com¬ 
mand,  or  we  shall  never  get  the  unbroken  force  of  conscience 
over  to  the  side  of  truth.  ‘I  can,  because  I  ought.’ 

“The  dependence  of  the  sinner  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not 
for  power  to  obey,  but  for  the  will  to  obey,  and  this  depend¬ 
ence  is  unspeakably  more  intense  than  that  of  a  sinner  who 
has  not  the  power  to  obey.  The  latter  has  no  moral  signifi¬ 
cance;  the  former  is  full  of  moral  significance.  Its  very 
groundwork  is  guilt,  and  guilt  only.  It  is  the  most  profound 
and  terrific  dependence  under  which  a  moral  being  can  exist. 
We  say  to  the  sinner.  You  can  repent  and  turn  to  God, 
but  the  very  head  and  front  of  your  offending  is  that  you 
will  not  do  it  till  his  grace  constrains  you.  It  depends  there¬ 
fore  upon  his  sovereign  will  whether  you  shall  be  saved  or 
lost.  Behold,  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  be¬ 
stowed  !  The  sinner  able  to  yield,  but  persistent  in  sin,  is 
overtaken,  enclosed,  and  subdued  by  regenerating  love.” 

To  show  how  closely  connected  Dr.  Phelps’s  theory  of 
preaching  was  with  his  doctrinal  belief,  he  says  that  it  is  the 
theory  which  the  Calvinistic  mind  has  generally  held  to  be 
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essential  to  the  training  of  a  preacher;  and  that  he  had 
every  year  an  increasing  conviction,  that,  as  it  respects  intel¬ 
lectual  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  it  is  the  true  theory,  and 
that  no  less  severe  ideal  is  equal  to  the  range  of  apostolic 
thought.  That  is  the  ground  on  which  he  defends  the 
Calvinistic  theory  of  preaching:  The  range  of  apostolic 
thought  requires  it.  He  laid  down  the  proposition  that 
preaching  should  consist  pre-eminently  of  the  argumentative 
discussion  of  theology,  and  that  this  should  be  the  grand 
staple  of  the  preacher’s  material.  He  would  not  advise  a 
young  man  to  enter  the  ministry  who  had  no  enthusiasm 
for  such  preaching.  This  is  not  only  the  Calvinistic  theory; 
it  is  the  apostolic  theory,  the  Protestant  theory,  the  Puritan 
theory,  the  New  Pmgland  theory.  It  created  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  pulpit  and  the  New  England  theology,  and  in  no  part 
of  the  world  has  it  held  such  sway  as  in  New  Phigland.  If 
you  inquire  whether  this  has  been  a  beneficent  sway.  Pro¬ 
fessor  William  S.  Tyler,  after  comparing  the  New  Phigland 
pulpit  with  the  British  pulpit,  and  admitting  that  the  British 
pulpit  has  a  broader  culture,  says:  “The  New  luigland 
clergy  as  a  body,  in-  intellectual  discipline,  in  theological 
training,  in  moral  and  spiritual  culture,  in  all  the  substantial 
qualifications  for  their  work,  were  never  surpassed,  probably 
never  equalled,  by  the  clergy  of  any  other  country  or  any 
other  age.”  This  acknowledged  pre-eminence  of  the  New 
England  pulpit  Dr.  Phelps  sought  to  preserve  and  perpetu¬ 
ate  by  the  argumentative  discussion  of  theology.  There  is 
a  prejudice  against  doctrinal  preaching  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  not  practical.  But  there  is  no  such  preaching,  says  Dr. 
Phelps.  If  what  professes  to  be  a  doctrinal  sermon  is  not 
practical,  then  it  is  not  a  sermon.  It  may  be  an  essay.  If 
what  is  called  a  practical  sermon  is  not  doctrinal,  it  is  not  a 
sermon.  It  may  be  an  exhortation.  A  sermon  is  a  dis¬ 
course  of  which  the  spinal  strength  is  doctrine,  and  it  is  the 
preacher’s  business  to  make  it  practical.  Doctrinal  preach- 
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ing  is  often  thought  to  be  dry  and  uninteresting.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  that  it  is  not  vivacious,  and  this  is  the  preacher’s 
fault.  “  Audiences  will  listen  to  anything  that  seems  to 
them  to  be  alive,  truth  or  falsehood,  it  makes  but  little  dif¬ 
ference,  if  it  has  mental  oxygen  in  it  it  can  get  a  hearing.” 
Scripture  doctrines  furnish  material  for  the  veiy  highest  elo¬ 
quence.  The  triumphs  of  all  oratory  consist  in  the  advo¬ 
cacy  of  great  principles,  the  utterance  of  great  thoughts. 
The  great  thoughts  for  the  pulpit  are  the  doctrines  of  the¬ 
ology.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  people  are  not 
interested  in  them  if  they  are  properly  presented.  The  peo¬ 
ple  reason  more  deeply  on  religious  subjects  than  on  any 
others,  for  these  subjects  are  of  deep  personal  concern  to 
them,  and  religious  truth  is  more  awakening  to  thought 
than  other  truth.  The  New  England  Calvinistic  pulpit  has 
made  the  New  England  people  what  they  are  in  intelligence 
and  mental  vigor.  Senator  Hoar  has  acknowledged  the  ob¬ 
ligations  of  the  bar  to  the  pulpit.  Some  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s 
descriptions  of  the  New  England  life  of  former  times  show 
how  doctrinal  discussion  entered  into  the  ordinary  conver¬ 
sation  of  the  people.  Dr.  Griffin’s  most  powerful  discourses 
were  doctrinal  discussions.  His  Park  Street  lectures  were 
preached  to  crowded  and  entranced  assemblies.  Dr.  Net- 
tleton’s  sermons  on  election  and  decrees  were  his  most  pop¬ 
ular  sermons.  Albert  Barnes  relied  on  doctrinal  preaching 
to  produce  revivals.  One  of  the  most  fruitful  revivals  that 
blessed  his  ministry  followed  a  series  of  discourses  on  the 
doctrine  of  divine  decrees.  The  same  was  true  of  Dr.  Ly¬ 
man  Beecher’s  preaching  on  Long  Island.  The  people  of 
the  Tron  Church  in  Glasgow  were  enraptured  with  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  Chalmers  as  they  listened  to  his  seventeen  ser¬ 
mons  on  the  depravity  of  human  nature.  The  strong  Cal¬ 
vinism  of  the  Scottish  pulpit  has  made  the  Scotch  a  think¬ 
ing  people,  appreciative  of  that  eloquence  which  has  its 
roots  in  great  themes.  The  pulpit  could  educate  the  people 
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now  to  such  appreciation,  if  it  would  try,  for  it  has  done  it, 
both  in  Scotland  and  in  New  England,  and  it  was  a  noble 
effort  for  Dr.  Phelps  to  seek  to  re-eilthrone  the  pulpit  in  the 
reverence  of  the  people,  by  urging  his  pupils  to -put  the 
strength  of  the  everlasting  hills  into  their  sermons.  People 
say  that  the  preaching  of  former  times  has  gone  by  and 
that  every  age  must  have  a  type  of  its  own.  But  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Bible  have  not  gone  by.  The  grass  withereth 
and  the  flower  fadeth:  but  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand 
forever. 

It  is  often  charged  that  Calvinism  is  declining.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  not  preached  or  hekl  now  as  it  was  two  hundred 
years  ago  ;  but,  as  modified  and  improved  by  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  theologians,  and  as  held  by  half  a  score  of  religious  de¬ 
nominations,  Dr.  Phelps  did  not  believe  that  the  charge  is 
true,  or  that  it  ever  could  be,  for  he  believed  that  the  system 
is  embedded  in  the  Scriptures.  The  doctrine  of  a  limited 
atonement  has  been  discarded,  and  the  freedom  of  the  will  is 
as  boldly  asserted  by  Calvinists  as  it  is  by  Methodists.  But 
we  hold  the  doctrine  of  decrees,  because  we  find  it  in  the 
Bible.  With  Dr.  Phelps  this  was  a  practical  doctrine.  He 
makes  constant  allusion  to  it  in  his  writings,  and  yet  his 
sense  of  freedom  was  as  unfettered  as  that  of  the  bird  let  loose 
in  eastern  skies.  He  quotes  with  approbation  the  remark  of 
William  Jay,  that  some  doctrines  are  more  important  than 
others,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  election  is  not  so  important 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints  ;  and  yet, 
in  another  place,  he  comes  back  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
eternal  plan  as  the  support  of  the  doctrine  of  perseverance 
and  sanctification.  “The  Christian’s  growth,”  says  he,  “is 
carried  on  by  a  plan  which  will  surely  be  consummated. 
The  entire  process  is  a  part  of  a  system  of  decrees.  We 
have  been,  and  are,  and  shall  be  in  the  thoughts  and  in  the 
heart  of  God  forever  and  forever.  We  may  conceive  of  this 
as  election,  decree,  eternal  purpose  ; — whatever  we  may 
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name  it  in  our  theology,  it  is  simply  the  execution  of  a  plan 
which  was  never  a  novelty  and  will  never  be  obsolete  in  the 
Divine  Mind.”  In  the  “Memorial”  of  his  gifted  wife  which 
he  wrote  for  the  “Last  Leaf  from  Sunny  Side,”  he  speaks  of 
a  scries  of  six  discourses  on  the  Divine  Decrees,  preached  in 
the  Seminary  Chapel  by  Professor  Park,  and  says,  “They 
were  a  word  in  season  to  one  that  was  weary.  This  doc¬ 
trine,  with  the  whole  group  of  truths  kindred  to  it,  from 
that  time  took  a  permanent  place  in  her  affections.  It  gave 
her  new  conceptions  of  the  value  of  existence.  Allusions  to 
it  became  habitual  in  her  expressions  of  religious  experience. 
In  times  of  affliction  or  of  despondency  it  was  to  her  aching 
heart  as  the  ‘shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land.’  In 
regard  to  the  same  matter  she  herself  wrote:  ‘This  subject 
has  opened  a  new  world  to  me.  I  shall  be  better  for  it  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  never  could  understand  or  divine  before  my 
claim  upon  the  Deity’s  overruling  care.  Now  I  do  get  a 
glimpse  of  it,  enough  to  make  me  feel  like  an  infant  in  its 
mother’s  arms.’  ” 

How  unusual  it  is  for  us  to  hear  this  doctrine  presented 
in  such  an  amiable  aspect  of  it, — one  so  fitted  to  incline  us 
to  receive  it,  not  as  a  dogma  that  must  be  submitted  to,  but 
as  a  truth  that  we  should  welcome  and  rejoice  in ! 

Divine  decree  and  human  freedom  are  opposites  which 
balance  each  other  in  the  system  of  truth  like  the  centripetal 
and  centrifugal  forces  governing  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  their  orbits.  The  harmony  of  the  great  whole  is 
the  result  of  them.  The  wholesome  influence  of  this  bal¬ 
ance  of  opposites  is  especially  manifest  in  times  of  revival. 
By  one  set  of  appeals  the  mind  is  aroused  and  by  another 
it  is  kept  from  fanatical  vagaries.  The  Calvinistic  pulpit  has 
always  cultivated  a  thoughtful  piety.  Its  ministers  have  been 
educated,  thinking  men,  who  have  drawn  audiences  of 
thinking  men  to  hear  them,  or  have  made  them  thoughtful 
if  they  were  not  so.  As  a  class  they  have  been  the  strong- 
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est  preachers  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  they  have  done 
more  for  the  education  and  elevation  of  the  people  than  any 
others,  and  more  for  human  freedom  and  the  rights  of  man. 
Calvin,  Knox,  South,  Chalmers,  Candlish,  Edwards,  Hopkins, 
l^avies.  Spring,  Alexander,  Nettleton,  Griffin,  Lyman  Needi¬ 
er,  Albert  Barnes,  Finney, — these  were  men  of  great  minds, 
great  hearts,  and  great  influence  upon  the  world.  If  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  truth  which  they  preached  were  losing  its  hold  upon 
the  minds  of  men,  it  would  be  like  the  shadow  going  ten  de¬ 
grees  backward  upon  the  dial  of  the  world’s  progress. 

With  regard  to  other  doctrines  not  specifically  Calvinistic, 
Dr.  Phelps’s  view  of  the  malign  nature  of  sin  is  intensified  by 
his  sturdy  sense  of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  “Sin  is  embat¬ 
tled  against  God,”  he  says,  “behind  the  ramparts  of  moral 
freedom.  We  do  not  denounce  involuntary  corruption  ;  we 
do  not  demand  conviction  of  sin  for  constitutional  degener¬ 
acy.  The  soul  that  sinnethy  it  shall  die.  Without  a  sense 
of  sin,”  he  adds,  “our  religion  is  nothing,  but  with  it  we  find 
our  way  to  Christ  very  soon,  and  then  we  repeat  the  hymn 
which  perhaps,  above  all  others,  has  won  the  affection  of 
Christian  hearts  : — 

‘  There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood. 

Drawn  from  Immanuel’s  veins; 

And  sinners  plunged  beneath  that  flood, 

Lose  all  their  guilty  stains.  ’ 

The  violation  of  aesthetic  taste  in  this  stanza  every  one  ad¬ 
mits,  but  Christian  feeling  refuses  to  allow  it  to  be  altered.” 

Dr.  Phelps  wrote  much  upon  the  doctrine  of  future  retri¬ 
bution.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  our  ministers 
are  silent  upon  this  subject,  and  that  others  that  do  speak 
fail  to  produce  the  conviction  that  they  thoroughly  believe 
what  the  Scriptures  teach.  When  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  was 
tried  for  heresy  at  Cincinnati,  the  charge  against  him  was 
that  he  ignored  the  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty.  He  de¬ 
fended  himself  by  saying  that  that  doctrine  had  been  over- 
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worked,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  human  responsibility  had 
got  knocked  out  from  under,  and  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
put  it  back  into  its  place.  So  Dr.  Phelps  in  his  writings 
upon  retribution  was  laboring  to  put  in  its  true  place,  a  doc¬ 
trine  which  was  neglected.  The  doctrine  of  eternal  punish¬ 
ment  is  so  dreadful,  and  its  consequences  to  those  who  die 
in  impenitence  are  so  appalling,  that  the  preaching  of  it  is  a 
trial  to  the  sensibilities  of  both  preacher  and  hearer.  But  shall 
the  truth  be  suppressed  on  that  account,  and  the  awful  real¬ 
ity  be  allowed  to  overtake  the  soul,  lost,  because  unwarned  } 
So  did  not  Christ.  Albert  Barnes  was  once  exhausted  almost 
to  fainting  by  preaching  a  sermon  on  this  subject;  but  he 
preached  it.  It  is  a  tremendous  responsibility  which  a  preacher 
assumes  when  he  delivers  only  a  part  of  his  message  and  con¬ 
ceals  the  remainder.  Even  in  relation  to  doctrines  far  less 
solemn  and  momentous  than  this,  can  Christ  be  pleased  with 
a  man  who  selects  only  those  topics  which  are  pleasant  to 
speak  upon  and  to  listen  to.^  How  can  he  know  but  he  is 
avoiding  the  very  truths  which  are  most  needed  to  produce 
conviction  of  sin  and  a  sense  of  the  need  of  a  Saviour.^  A 
minister  is  only  a  messenger.  He  must  deliver  his  message 
just  as  it  is.  He  has  no  right  to  alter  the  substance  of  it, 
or  the  spirit  and  tone  of  it,  or  the  proportion  of  it.  “The 
prophet  that  hath  a  dream,  let  him  tell  a  dream;  and  he  that 
hath  my  word,  let  him  speak  my  word  faithfully.” 

Dr.  Phelps  maintained,  also,  that  the  very  words  and  em¬ 
blems  which  the  Bible  uses  to  describe  the  future  state  of 
the  impenitent  are  to  be  used  in  the  pulpit.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  is  fearful,  the  emblems  are  terrific.  That  is  just  what 
the  author  of  inspiration  intended  they  should  be,  for  with¬ 
out  them  no  adequate  warning  can  be  given  of  the  doom  of 
a  lost  soul.  The  writers  and  speakers  apparently  felt  that 
they  could  not  reach  the  depth  of  their  meaning  in  any  plain 
literal  description,  and  therefore  these  helps  were  called  in  to 
create  an  impression  as  near  to  the  reality  as  language  could 
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produce.  Who  was  it  that  told  us  of  the  worm  that  dieth 
not,  and  of  the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched  It  was 
he  who  wept  over  Jerusalem.  Who  was  it  that  told  us  of  the 
lake  that  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone.^  It  was  that 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  When  we  use  these  words  and 
call  them  figurative,  we  have  no  right  to  convey  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  this  makes  the  doom  of  the  lost  less  dreadful  than 
it  would  be  if  they  were  literal.  We  are  to  use  the  very 
words  and  symbols  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  used,  and 
let  them  make  their  own  impression.  “  If  any  man  shall 
take  away  from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God 
shall  take  away  his  part  from  the  tree  of  life,  and  out  of  the 
holy  city,  which  are  written  in  this  book;”  and  “if  any  man 
shall  add  unto  them,  God  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues 
that  are  written  in  this  book.”  Dr.  Phelps  in  uttering  such 
sentiments  as  these  spoke  with  the  deep  and  solemn  earnest¬ 
ness  of  one  who  felt  that  God  had  called  him,  as  he  did  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  saying,  “Thus  saith  the  Lord;  Stand  in 

the  court  of  the  Lord’s  house,  and  speak . all  the  words 

that  I  command  thee  to  speak;  diminish  not  a  word.”  His 
voice  was  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  a  wilderness  of  silence. 
Like  a  wakeful  watchman  on  the  walls  who  sees  the  sword 
coming  and  many  a  sentinel  sleeping,  over  and  over  again 
he  put  that  faithful  trumpet  to  his  lips  and  blew  the  alarm. 
But  there  were  scoffers,  walking  after  their  own  lusts,  who 
mocked  and  said.  All  things  continue  as  they  were;  wilfully 
ignorant  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  which  smile  above 
and  around  them,  are  reserv^ed  unto  fire  against  the  day  of 
judgment  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men.  The  last  paper 
that  Dr.  Phelps  wrote  upon  this  subject  was  finished  but  a 
short  time  before  he  died,  and  when  he  was  too  weak  to  write 
with  a  pen.  The  closing  sentence  was  a  most  pathetic  ap¬ 
peal  to  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  to  beware  how  they  neg¬ 
lect,  or  in  any  way  impair,  the  force  of  those  words  of  a 
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compassionate  Saviour  which  must  have  wrung  his  heart 
with  anguish  when  he  uttered  them. 

The  harm  that  comes  from  the  neglect  of  any  important 
doctrine  of  the  Bible  is,  first,  that  its  appropriate  influence  is 
not  exerted  for  the  regeneration  and  salvation  of  souls;  sec¬ 
ondly,  if  long  neglected,  it  comes  to  be  disbelieved  and  falls 
out  of  one’s  creed;  and,  thirdly,  when  it  falls  out  of  one’s 
creed  it  carries  other  doctrines  with  it,  so  closely  related  are 
the  doctrines  to  one  another.  Of  the  more  important  doc¬ 
trines  it  is  especially  true  that,  if  one  is  lost,  the  others  are 
endangered.  Dr.  Phelps  speaks  of  a  quadrilateral  of  doc¬ 
trines,  which,  if  held  in  equilibrium,  will  exclude  essential 
error.  These  are  the  depravity  of  man;  his  exposure  to  re¬ 
tributive  suffering  in  a  future  life;  the  necessity  of  his  regen¬ 
eration  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  the  depend¬ 
ence  of  pardon  as  a  judicial  act  of  the  divine  government 
upon  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  remark¬ 
able,  said  he,  with  what  unerring  aim  a  false  departure  in  the¬ 
ology,  starting  anywhere,  reaches  the  central  doctrine  of  the 
atonement.  P2rror  achieves  no  fatal  ruin  till  it  gets  posses¬ 
sion  of  that  citadel  of  the  faith.  Consequently,  begin  where 
it  may,  its  march  thither  is  prompt  and  swift.  The  chief 
object  for  which  men  need  a  faith  is  to  determine  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  the  experience  of  sin  creates  and  the  atonement 
of  Christ  solves.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Dr.  Chan- 
ning’s  departure  began  with  the  doctrine  of  endless  retribu¬ 
tion.  In  a  very  short  time  he  had  abandoned  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement. 

The  following  prayers  for  the  Seminary  and  for  his  pupils 
are  taken  from  a  little  collection  of  prayers  written  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Phelps: — 

“O  thou  who  art  the  Head  of  thy  Church  and  its  auxiliary 
institutions,  I  beseech  thee  to  watch  over  the  Seminary  to 
which  my  life’s  work  has  been  consecrated.  Do  thou  deliver 
it  from  destructive  errors  and  incompleteness  of  belief. 
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Make  it  true  to  the  ancient  faith.  May  the  mind  of  Christ 
inspire  the  opinions  taught  there.  Let  the  lieart  of  Christ 
sway  the  sympathies  cherished  there.  Remember  the  pray¬ 
ers  and  sacrifices  in  which  it  was  founded.  Make  it  a  tower 
of  strength  to  thy  Church  to  the  end  of  time.  May  those 
who  go  from  it  to  preach  thy  gospel,  go  in  the  energy  and 
faith  of  apostles.  Let  them  be  preachers  of  those  truths  to 
which  thou  hast  pledged  the  conversion  of  this  world  to 
Christ.  Amen!  O  Lord,  Amen.” 

“  I  implore  thy  blessing  on  my  pupils  and  on  the  Churches 
committed  to  their  charge.  Do  thou  remember  them  with 
elective  and  loving  care.  Strengthen  them  in  their  toils. 
Cheer  them  in  their  trials.  Protect  them  in  their  tempta¬ 
tions.  Give  them  repose  in  their  work.  Reward  them  for 
their  fidelity.  For  Jesus’  sake.  Amen.  O  Lord,  Amen.” 

I 

I  have  said  that  Dr.  Phelps  was  both  a  theologian  and  a 
biblical  scholar.  Biblical  and  theological  study,  including 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  were  carried  along  by  him  side  by  side, 
systematically,  during  his  pastorate  in  Boston.  He  gave  a 
course  of  doctrinal'  discussions  in  the  forenoons,  and  of  bib¬ 
lical  sermons  in  the  afternoons.  In  six  years  he  had  not 
exhausted  the  books  of  Isaiah  and  Romans,  or  tra\  ersed  more 
than  one-third  of  a  system  of  doctrinal  theology.  If  he  had 
remained  twelve  years  longer  in  the  ministry,  he  would  have 
delivered  from  his  pulpit  a  complete  system  of  theology, — 
as  Dr.  Dwight  did  in  New  Haven,  and  as  Dr.  Ivmmons  did 
in  Franklin, — and  he  would  have  led  his  people  into  such 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  by  his  afternoon  discourses  and 
his  expositions  at  prayer-meetings,  as  few  congregations  ever 
obtain.  Where  is  the  pulpit  that  gives,  year  in  and  year  out, 
a  system  of  instruction  so  methodical  and  so  broad  as  that.^ 
Dwight  and  Emmons  gave  theological  instruction,  but  they 
did  not  give  exposition  besides.  Professor  Phelps  had  the 
same  enthusiasm  for  one  branch  of  study  as  for  the  other. 
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When  he  spoke  to  his  pupils  of  the  importance  of  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  you  would  have  taken  him  for  a  professor  of 
sacred  literature,  and  when  he  spoke  of  dogmatic  theology, 
he  said:  “No  man  can  preach  the  Bible  truthfully  who  does 
not  preach  it  with  fidelity  to  a  system  of  truth  which  per¬ 
vades  it.  Without  such  fidelity  to  system  he  will  derive  from 
it  extremes  of  truth  which  are  not  truthful,”  Consider  also 
that  the  expository  preaching  of  Dr.  Phelps  was  begun 
nearly  fifty  years  ago,  when  there  was  no  such  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  Bible  as  there  is  now,  nor  anything  like  it;  nor 
any  such  helps  to  the  study  of  it.  Only  twelve  years  previ¬ 
ous  to  that,  Albert  15arnes  began  to  prepare  his  notes  on  the 
Gospels,  and  all  the  books  he  could  depend  upon  for  assis¬ 
tance  were  thirteen  folios  in  Latin,  which  formed  the  best 
part  of  his  library.  In  1842  it  must  have  been  a  new  thing 
for  a  Boston  congregation  to  be  listening  every  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  to  expositions  of  the  Bible  from  the  pulpit.  Dr. 
Phelps,  in  one  of  his  lectures,  tells  his  pupils  in  an  almost 
confidential  way  something  of  his  experience  in  this  kind  of 
preaching  when  he  was  in  the  ministry.  He  had  been  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  importance  of  re-instating  in  the  pulpit,  by  means 
of  textual  and  expository  discourses,  the  biblical  instruction 
which  was  common  in  New  England  in  former  days.  This 
was  needful  for  variety.  No  one  thing  would  give  to  the 
pulpit  so  wide  a  range  of  religious  thought.  He  then  al¬ 
ludes  to  the  despair  with  which  he  began  his  own  pastorate, 
and  says  that  the  first  gleam  of  confidence  which  he  gained 
was  from  the  way  in  which  his  people  received  his  exposi¬ 
tory  remarks  at  conference  meetings.  Then,  led  as  he  be¬ 
lieved  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  took  the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah 
and  the  PIpistle  to  the  Romans,  and,  with  the  best  helps  he 
could  command,  devoted  to  them  from  one  to  two  hours 
every  day.  Soon,  materials  of  sermons  came  thronging 
upon  him  from  those  two  books  of  the  Bible.  In  less  than 
four  months  he  began  to  use  the  results  of  these  studies  in 
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the  pulpit  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  with  so  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  he  continued  the  practice  through  his  whole  min¬ 
istry.  He  believed  that  it  saved  his  pulpit;  that  it  brought 
him  near  to  the  best  Christian  experience  of  his  most  godly 
hearers,  that  it  diversified  and  simplified  his  preaching,  that 
it  expanded  and  deepened  his  range  of  thought,  and  that  it 
greatly  assisted  him  in  extemporaneous  prayer.  I  am  sure, 
said  he,  that  nothing  else  of  which  I  was  master,  could  have 
held  for  me  the  confidence  of  my  people  in  my  ability  to  be 
their  spiritual  teacher.  Then  he  urges  his  pupils  to  try  the 
experiment  for  themselves.  “  Supply  your  libraries  with  the 
best  works  in  biblical  literature;  do  not  spare  your  purses  in 
so  doing;  wear  the  old  coat  and  buy  the  new  book;  your 
wedding  can  wait,  but  your  library  cannot;  systematize  your 
work,  and  hold  on  to  your  purpose  to  the  death.  Take  the 
common  stock  of  biblical  thought,  work  it  over,  put  it 
through  the  laboratory  of  your  own  thinking,  polish  it,  quicken 
your  interest  in  it  by  making  it  your  own,  and  come  to  your 
biblical  sermons  with  a  mind  that  aches  to  deliver  itself. 
The  result  will  be  that  you  will  uplift  your  hearers  to  the 
heavens.” 

Such  words  of  counsel  as  these  he  often  spoke  to  his  pu¬ 
pils.  He  believed  that  the  study  of  the  Bible  would  have 
saved  many  a  minister  whose  life  appears  to  have  been  a 
failure,  and  that  it  would  make  a  new  man  of  many  a  minis¬ 
ter  whose  preaching  is  dull  and  repetitious. 

We  have  now  considered  the  work  of  Dr.  Phelps  in  three 
separate  departments  of  it.  He  was  a  teacher  of  homiletics, 
a  biblical  scholar,  and  a  theologian.  He  could  have  taught 
in  either  of  these  departm.ents  with  equal  ability,  and  he 
would  have  done  it  with  equal  enthusiasm.  This  shows  a 
breadth  of  mind  which  can  but  command  our  admiration. 
The  great  number  of  subjects,  also,  upon  which  he  wrote,  and 
on  which  he  formed  positive  opinions,  should  be  remembered,, 
and  the  variety  of  Scripture  truth  presented  and  discussed  in 
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his  writings,  much  of  which  is  allowed  by  many  ministers  to 
lie  unused  upon  the  pages  of  their  Bibles  ;  sin  and  penalty, 
election  and  decrees,  the  existence  and  agency  of  the  devil 
and  his  angels,  the  activity  of  good  angels  thronging  our 
atmosphere  and  perhaps  contending  against  the  evil  angels 
in  the  interests  of  man,  the  doctrine  of  particular  provi¬ 
dences,  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  as  a  precious  reality  to 
ministers  of  the  gospel, — these  and  other  truths  are  brought 
forward  as  needful  for  the  man  of  God  if  he  is  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works.  There  are  many  per¬ 
sons  who  quote  the  words  of  John  Robinson,  and  say,  God 
has  much  truth  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  word,  when 
much  of  what  is  already  broken  forth  they  seldom  use. 

Another  item  in  the  variety  of  Dr.  Phelps’s  labors  is  the 
interest  which  he  took  in  the  psalmody  of  the  church.  He 
regarded  the  Sabbath  Hymn  Book  as  not  only  a  book  of 
song,  but  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  books  for  devotional 
reading.  To  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  regarded  the  labor 
which  he  bestowed  upon  the  preparation  of  that  book  with 
peculiar  satisfaction. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  character  of  Dr.  Phelps. 
Beside  and  above  all  these  things  he  was  a  minister  of  the 
gospel.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  merely  that  he  was  at  one 
time  pastor  of  a  church,  but  that  he  had  the  spirit  of  a  min¬ 
ister,  and  that  his  heart  was  in  the  ministry  as  the  highest 
and  noblest  work  to  which  a  man  is  ever  called.  The 
thought  of  it  was  always  an  inspiration  to  him.  It  was  his 
loftiest  ideal  of  the  way  for  a  man  to  make  the  most  of  him¬ 
self  and  do  the  most  for  the  world.  From  this  ideal  his 
mind  never  wavered.  A  life  here  at  Andover  of  brilliantly 
successful  teaching,  in  which  he  knew  that  he  had  the  love 
and  admiration  of  his  pupils  and  of  all  who  had  the  interests 
of  this  Seminary  at  heart,  never  could  draw  from  him  the 
admission  that  such  a  life  was  more  to  be  desired  than  the 
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life  of  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  The  desire  of  some  young 
men  to  be  professors  in  theological  seminaries  he  could  not 
understand.  When  at  his  graduation  from  college  his  presi¬ 
dent  asked  him  to  study  for  a  chair  in  the  University,  he  did 
not  entertain  the  proposition  one  minute.  He  was  not  then 
a  member  of  the  church,  but  he  was  going  to  be  a  minister. 
That  he  felt  to  be  his  calling,  his  true  calling,  his  high  call¬ 
ing.  He  never  wanted  to  come  to  his  Andover  professor¬ 
ship,  and  nothing  but  the  fear  that  he  could  not  long  stand 
the  strain  of  a  pastorate  in  Boston  led  him  to  consent  to  do 
it.  “In  doing  it,”  said  he,  “I  left  my  first  and  only  love.” 
After  writing  his  letter  accepting  the  call  to  his  professor¬ 
ship  and  going  to  Governor  Armstrong’s  house  with  it,  he 
backed  down  the  steps  before  putting  his  hand  to  the  bell, 
and  walked  to  and  fro,  hoping  for  some  providential  indica¬ 
tion  that  would  turn  the  scale  the  other  way.  At  the  age  of 
fifty-six  he  said,  “I  made  the  great  sacrifice  of  my  life  when 
I  accepted  the  call  to  Andov^er.  I  felt  so  at  the  time;  I  feel 
so  now.  I  have  never  seen  the  time  when  the  change  did 
not  seem  to  me  a  retreat  on  the  march  of  life.” 

A  man  with  such  Ibve  and  reverence  for  the  pulpit  as  that 
we  may  well  say  was  made  for  the  pulpit.  The  work  to 
which  a  man  gives  his  whole  heart  and  soul  he  generally 
does  well.  To  show  how  acceptable  his  preaching  was,  he 
received  calls,  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  from  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  from  Dr.  Cox’s  church  in  New  York,  from 
Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  and  from  churches  in  Roxbury  and 
East  Boston.  Within  twelve  years  he  received  calls  from 
churches  in  Andover,  Lawrence,  Boston,  Roxbury,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Portland,  Hartford,  and  New  York.  The  demand  for 
his  services  as  a  preacher  was  so  constant  that  between 
1850  and  1862,  a  period  of  twelve  years,  he  preached  eighty- 
nine  sermons  on  public  occasions.  After  that  he  was  unable 
to  preach  to  large  assemblies. 

The  quietness  of  his  manner  in  the  pulpit  is  difficult  to 
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explain.  His  preaching  was  always  with  power.  You  saw 
that  his  whole  soul  was  launched  into  the  subject  upon 
which  he  spoke,  and  yet  he  was  almost  as  motionless  in 
speaking  as  Albert'  Barnes.  One  would  have  expected  just 
the  reverse.  In  his  boyhood,  at  the  age  of  only  eight  years 
he  was  so  fine  a  declaimer  that  he  was  in  demand  at  all  the 
public  exhibitions,  and  his  name  usually  closed  the  list  of 
speakers.  He  revelled  in  declamation.  He  amused  himself 
with  it  in  the  daytime  and  dreamed  of  it  by  night.  I  pre¬ 
sume  he  went  into  the  fields  and  pastures  and  made  speeches, 
as  Henry  Clay  did,  to  the  cows  and  oxen.  One  day,  when 
the  conception  of  a  good  speech  dawned  upon  him,  he  felt 
as  if  he  had  discovered  a  mine  of  gold,  and  from  that  time 
he  was  thrilled  with  the  hope  that  he  should  some  time  be 
an  orator  in  public  life.  But  action  is  so  closely  associated 
with  oratory  in  our  conception  of  it,  that  it  seems  strange 
that  he  should  have  had  so  little  of  it  in  the  pulpit.  It  may 
be  that  the  influence  of  Albert  Barnes  over  him  accounts 
for  the  absence  of  it,  for  we  are  apt  unconsciously  to  imitate 
those  whom  we  greatly  admire. 

One  way  in  which  Dr.  Phelps  showed  that  he  had  the 
spirit  of  a  minister  was  by  the  interest  he  felt  in  the  masses 
of  the  people  who  are  never  seen  in  our  sanctuaries.  He 
was  painfully  sensible,  as  we  all  are,  of  a  drifting  asunder  of 
the  pulpit  and  the  lower  orders  of  society.  We  have  not 
so  large  a  proportion  of  uneducated  people  in  our  congre¬ 
gations  now  as  we  had  forty  years  ago.  Meanwhile  wealth 
and  luxury  are  increasing,  and  the  tendency  is  stronger  and 
stronger  toward  a  complete  separation  of  the  rich  from  the 
poor,  and  the  gathering  ,of  congregations  of  the  rich  by 
themselves  in  fashionable  localities  from  which  the  poor  are 
practically  excluded.  Costly  and  imposing  church  edifices 
are  erected,  a  hired  quartet  goes  through  artistic  perform¬ 
ances,  as  in  a  concert  room,  sumptuous  dress,  and  an  air  of 
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refinement  mingled  with  pride  make  up  a  scene  from  which 
the  poor  are  repelled  with  the  feeling  that  they  jfl'e  not 
wanted.  Dr.  Phelps  denounced  such  a  state  of  things  as 
this  as  unchristian,  and  said  that  the  preaching  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  would  never  be  with  any  great  increase  of  power  until 
the  spirit  of  aristocratic  caste  is  extirpated  from  our  churches. 
He  rejoiced  in  what  he  called  the  magnificent  history  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  which  acted,  in  the  beginning  of  its 
career,  on  the  principle  that  Christianity  is  a  religion  for  the 
poor,  and  went  among  them  with  a  gospel,  not  of  conde¬ 
scension,  but  of  equality,  and  invited  them,  not  into  mission 
chapels,  but  into  its  own  meeting-houses,  so  plainly  con¬ 
structed  that  the  people  would  feel  at  home  in  them.  But 
he  saw  that  even  the  Methodists,  with  increasing  wealth, 
education,  and  culture,  were  losing  in  some  measure  their 
hold  upon  the  people,  so  that  it  is  a  serious  problem  which 
we  have  upon  us  now.  Dr.  Phelps  did  not  believe  that 
ministers  are  too  highly  educated.  He  had  never  seen  a 
man  who  wanted  an  ignorant  preacher  for  his  minister. 
What  we  want  is  learning  and  culture  consecrated  and  used 
in  a  Christian  way;  more  heart,  more  prayer,  more  love  to 
men  as  the  objects  of  Christ’s  love,  and  more  skill  in  win¬ 
ning  them  to  him,  however  low  they  may  be  in  the  social 
scale.  The  preacher  is  not  to  allow  the  scholastic  seclusion 
in  which  he  has  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  to  put  him  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  ignorant  and  uncultivated.  He  must 
come  into  personal  contact  with  them,  and  any  arrangement 
by  which  he  is  e.xcused  from  that  duty,  and  by  which  lay 
helpers  in  mission  schools  and  mission  chapels  are  substi¬ 
tuted  to  do  it  for  him,  is  an  arrangement  for  robbing  him  of 
half  his  power.  By  mingling  with  the  people  he  learns  to 
adapt  his  preaching  to  them,  and  the  preaching  that  is  in¬ 
tended  for  the  people  without  distinction  of  class  is  the  best 
preaching  and  the  strongest.  Chalmers’  “Astronomical 
Discourses”  were  written  for  his  cottagers  at  Kilmany  and 
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were  not  intended  for  any  other  audience.  This  is  the  man 
who,  when  professor  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
gathered  and  taught  a  Bible  class  of  poor  and  neglected 
children  in  his  own  house,  and  prepared  himself  for  that  duty 
as  conscientiously  as  he  did  for  his  class  in  the  University. 
But  suppose  that  pastors  all  had  the  spirit  of  Chalmers; 
are  the  churches  ready  to  co-operate  with  them.^  On  this 
point  Dr.  Phelps  spoke  with  great  emphasis.  He  coun¬ 
selled  his  pupils  to  refuse  to  be  pastors  of  churches  that  are 
gathered  by  the  law  of  social  affinity,  if  they  insist  upon 
their  exclusiveness.  He  once  said  that  he  would  not  accept 
a  call  from  a  church  where  the  singing  was  done  by  a  fash¬ 
ionable  quartet,  and  that  he  could  not  expect  ever  to  see  a 
revival  in  such  a  church.  He  used  the  right  adjective  when 
he  spoke  of  '‘'•puny  quartets  performing  before  dumb  assem¬ 
blies.”  Can  we  honestly  say  that  the  artistic  displays  both 
of  music  and  architecture  which  are  now  so  common  are  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.^  They  are  in  har¬ 
mony  with  Judaism  and  with  Roman  Catholicism,  but  not 
with  the  religion  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  The  early  his¬ 
tory  of  Christianity  shows  that  it  had  no  fine  arts  of  its 
own,  and  that  it  looked  with  disdain  upon  those  of  others. 
Mr.  Barnes,  in  his  volume  of  New  York  lectures,  says,  that 
“there  has  been  a  deep  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  best 
friends  of  Christianity  that  the  extensive  cultivation  of  the 
fine  arts  is  not  conducive  to  the  growth  of  a  pure  Christian¬ 
ity,  but  that  such  a  cultivation  is,  from  some  cause,  closely 
connected,  in  fact,  with  a  deterioration  in  doctrine,  and  with 
corruption  in  practical  life.”  In  a  similar  strain  of  remark 
Dr.  Phelps  says,  “Christianity  leans  to  severity  of  tastes 
and  simplicity  of  usages.  VVe  will  not  abjure  the  resuscita¬ 
tions  of  art,  except  so  far  as  they  become  substitutes  of 
truth.  As  such,  they  minister  to  an  imaginative,  and  there¬ 
fore  an  effeminate,  and  at  length  a  corrupt  religionism.”  It 
was  Dr.  Phelps’s  lofty  estimate  of  mind  that  led  him  to 
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denounce  the  spirit  of  exclusiveness  in  our  churches,  just  as 
it  was  Christ’s  lofty  estimate  of  mind  that  led  him  to  spend 
his  life  among  the  poor;  and  it  was  Dr.  Phelps’s  deep  rever¬ 
ence  for  truth  that  led  him  to  distrust  the  ministries  of  art 
in  religion.  He  wanted  the  truth  to  find  an  unobstructed 
way  to  the  minds  for  which  it  has  been  sent  into  the  world. 

^He  said  that,  since  the  mission  of  the  gospel  is  to  save 
men,  it  must  not  stand  upon  its  dignity;  it  must  go  where 
men  are.  He  rejoiced  in  the  preaching  of  Wesley  and 
Whitefield  to  thousands  and  thousands  of  men  in  the  open 
air.  When  he  visited  the  Coliseum  in  Rome,  he  said,  “What 
a  place  this  would  be  for  an  Italian  Whitefield  to  preach!’’ 
When  preaching  was  forbidden  on  Boston  Common,  he 
spurned  the  restriction,  with  a  sense  of  the  rights  of  free 
men  that  was  born  not  of  the  gospel  only,  but  of  the  May¬ 
flower  and  the  American  Revolution.  He  felt  that  the 
word  of  God  should  not  be  bound,  and  he  believed  that  the 
golden  age  of  street  preaching  is  yet  to  be.^ 

If  we  look  at  the  life  of  Dr.  Phelps  as  a  whole,  and  as  a 
plan  of  God,  we  see  how  many  things  conspired  to  make 
him  the  wise,  scholarly,  saintly  teacher  that  he  was,  and  to 

1  Dr.  Phelps  showed  the  spirit  of  a  minister  in  his  care  for  the  reputation  of 
ministers.  He  said  there  was  a  daily  newspaper  in  IJoston,  respectable  in  all 
things  else,  which  was  noted  above  its  peers  by  the  venom  with  which  it 
thrust  its  little  prongs  at  clergymen.  In  view  of  such  assaults,  he  said,  “I 
have  known  the  clerical  profession  for  more  than  thirty  years  as  no  man  can 
know  it  who  is  not  in  it  and  behind  the  scenes.  With  more  or  less  of  perso¬ 
nal  intimacy  I  have  known  nearly  two  thousand  preachers  of  the  gospel.  I 
know  their  aims,  their  motives,  their  methods,  their  weaknesses,  their  poli¬ 
cies,  their  secrets;  for  every  profession  has  its  honorable  secrets  and  its  wise 
policies.  And  my  conviction  is  that  there  is  not  another  body  of  men  living, 
of  equal  numbers,  the  record  of  whose  life,  public  and  private,  will  bear  scru¬ 
tiny  so  well  as  theirs.  The  testimony  which  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  publicly 
gave  to  the  character  of  the  American  missionaries  in  Western  Asia  in  1S60, 
‘they  are  a  marvellous  combination  of  common  sense  and  piety,’  is  true  of  the 
great  body  of  Protestant  ministers  whom  I  have  known.  Out  of  the  whole 
number,  but  five  have  made  a  wreck  of  moral  character.  Of  what  other  pro¬ 
fession  or  guild,  equal  in  numbers,  and  chosen  at  random,  can  that  be  said  ?’’ 
— Studies  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  209. 
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secure  for  him  the  unbounded  enthusiasm  and  reverence 
which,  in  the  days  of  his  strength,  his  pupils  felt  for  him. 
The  unity  of  aim  running  through  his  whole  life,  the  ambi¬ 
tion  awakened  even  in  childhood,  and  from  which  he  never 
wavered,  to  make  the  most  of  the  powers  which  God  had 
given  him,  the  facilities  provided  for  him,  under  the  best  of 
educators,  the  special  pains  taken  with  him  by  some  of  his 
teachers  privately,  because  he  was  so  good  a  scholar,  and 
on  the  principle  that  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  the 
depth  of  the  impression  made  upon  him  through  six  years 
of  his  early  life  by  one  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  best  man 
in  the  world,  the  fierce  and  long-continued  struggle  at  the 
time  of  his  supposed  conversion,  the  life-long  battle  with  ill 
health  and  bodily  pain,  the  felicity  of  his  domestic  relations, 
in  which  he  was  greatly  blessed  and  greatly  afflicted, — all 
this  commingling  of  favoring  providences  and  fatherly  chas- 
tenings,  which  are  the  evidences  of  God’s  love,  presents  a 
varied  scene  of  spiritual  culture  such  as  the  great  Husband¬ 
man  uses  to  produce  the  richest  fruits  of  grace  in  his  chil¬ 
dren’s  hearts.  Added  to  this  was  the  wisdom  given  him  to 
begin  his  pastorate  in  Boston  with  the  systematic  daily' 
searching  of  the  Scriptures.  He  tells  us  what  the  result 
was, — an  uplifting  of  his  mind  into  a  biblical  atmosphere, 
specially  an  atmosphere  of  faith  in  God  and  in  this  world’s 
future.  An  hopr  or  two  each  day'  spent  in  this  way%  that  he 
might  find  green  pastures  and  still  waters  for  his  flock,  was 
a  constant  refreshing  to  his  own  spirit.  “  He  that  watereth 
shall  be  watered  also  himself.”  He  that  lives  upon  the 
thoughts  of  the  Bible,  employ's  the  surest  means  of  personal 
sanctification.  “All  grace  grows,”  said  Philip  Henry,  “as 
love  to  God’s  word  grows.”  The  truths  of  that  word  are 
the  life-blood  of  piety.  With  the  love  and  the  perusal  of 
them  grows  confidence  in  them,  for  they'  are  their  own  wit¬ 
ness.  Accordingly,  in  reading  the  writings  of  Dr.  Phelps, 
we  are  impressed  with  the  vividness  of  his  sense  of  the 
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reality  of  truth.  His  faith  laid  hold  of  it  as  the  bread  of 
heaven,  and  when  he  discoursed  about  it  he  spoke  like  one 
who  could  say  as  the  apostles  did,  “We  know.”  This  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  rise  to  the  full  heij^ht  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
believers  in  Christ,  and  to  say  of  them.  They  are  kings  and 
priests,  the  elect  of  God,  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  judges  of 
angels,  dear  to  God  as  those  in  whom  his  Spirit  dwells,  dear 
to  Christ  who  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  his  brethren.  On 
the  grandeur  of  such  truths  as  these  he  sought  to  awaken 
in  the  minds  of  believers  a  consciousness  of  worth,  a  sense 
of  the  value  of  existence  and  of  the  preciousness  of  im¬ 
mortal  hope  which  should  lead  them  to  exclaim,  with  the 
thought  of  the  image  and  superscription  of  the  Almighty 
upon  them,  “Now  are  we  the  sons  of  God.”  His  sense 
of  the  living  reality  of  these  great  verities  imparted  a  dig¬ 
nity  and  nobility  to  his  character  which  drew  upon  his 
thoughtful  face  the  lineaments  of  habitual  seriousness,  and 
as  he  stood  before  his  classes,  his  mere  presence  was  a  re¬ 
buke  to  levity  and  thoughtlessness,  and  a  summons  like  the 
voice  of  a  clarion  to  attention  and  earnest  work. 

The  Bible,  again,. is  a  book  of  truth.  It  is  pervaded  by 
the  spirit  of  him  who  is  the  truth.  Hence  it  is  natural  that 
one  who  lives  daily  in  the  atmosphere  of  it  should  be  a  true 
man,  and  that  with  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  he  should 
have  his  conversation  in  the  world,  an  Israelite  indeed,  guile¬ 
less  in  thought,  candid  in  feeling,  truthful  in  speech,  artless 
in  conduct.  When  he  preached  or  taught  or  wrote,  men  felt, 
as  those  did  who  listened  to  Philip  Doddridge,  that  in  abso¬ 
lute  integrity  of  mind  and  heart  he  uttered  that  which  was 
true  to  his  own  soul.  It  was  also  true  to  God’s  word,  which 
to  him  was  the  only  infallible  truth.  Honoring  that  word,  he 
was  honored  by  the  Spirit  who  inspired  it,  and  the  Spirit  led 
him  into  the  truth,  so  that  he  tasted  the  good  word  of  God 
and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  until  the  savor 
of  heaven  was  upon  his  spirit.  He  lived  on  terms  of 
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friendship  with  God,  because,  like  Abraham,  he  believed 
God,  and  obeyed  him.  He  believed  the  promises,  and 
this  led  him  to  write  as  he  did  about  prayer  in  that  lit¬ 
tle  book  which  has  blessed  the  world  ^  in  six  languages. 
“Prayer,”  said  he,  “is  a  power  lodged  right  in  the  heart  of 
God’s  government,  for  his  children  to  use,  and  they  should 
expect  to  reach  the  mind  and  heart  of  God  and  to  gain  their 
requests  because  they  are  his  children.”  He  believed  that 
before  long  the  mighty  efficacy  of  prayer  will  begin  to  be 
understood,  and  that  then  the  conversion  of  the  world  will 
not  be  far  off. 

It  was  not  best  for  Dr.  Phelps  to  have  his  way  about  . 
spending  his  life  in  the  pulpit.  If  he  had,  his  work  through 
the  pulpit  would  now  be  ended;  but  now,  if  he  looks  down 
from  heaven,  he  sees  twelve  hundred  pulpits  in  which  the 
message  of  mercy  is  proclaimed  by  men  whom  he  helped  to 
train  for  their  work;  and  this  will  remind  him  how  generous 
God  was  to  him  in  the  ordering  of  his  life.  Perhaps,  also, 
he  has  a  pulpit  in  heaven.  He  believed  that  the  saints  will 
be  ministering  spirits  like  the  angels,  engaged  in  tireless  ac¬ 
tivities  of  benevolence,  and  he  once  said  that  he  could  think 
of  no  more  attractive  service  than  that  of  ministering  to  the 
people  of  his  Pine  Street  Church  whom  he  loved.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  there  is  organized  society  in  heaven,  and  if  so, 
why  may  there  not  be  teacher  and  pupil,  preacher  and  hearer.^ 
He  hoped  that  we  might  sing  in  heaven  some  of  the  hymns 
that  have  so  often  been  the  gate  of  heaven  to  us  here:  “My 
faith  looks  up  to  thee;”  “Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me;” 
“Nearer  my  God  to  thee;”  “  Not  all  the  blood  of  beasts, 
on  Jewish  altars  slain;”  “Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea, 
but  that  thy  blood  was  shed  for  me;”  these  are  the  hymns 
he  specified.  All  but  one  of  them  relate  to  Christ  and  his 
atoning  sacrifice.  Another  of  the  occupations  of  heaven  he 
believed  would  be  prayer, — prayer  in  its  most  confidential 
import; not  merely  adoration, confession, supplication, thanks- 
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giving,  but  simply  loving  converse  with  God,  like  that  of 
Jesus  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  John;  the  communion 
of  friends  with  Friend.  “  This,”  said  he,  “is  the  most  char¬ 
acteristic  act  of  undying  union  with  Christ.”  The  thought 
of  a  mansion  in  heaven  without  a  family  altar  in  it  was  no 
more  inviting  to  him  than  a  prayerless  home  here  on  earth. 

But  what  shall  we  say  in  regard  to  secret  prayer.^  Is  there 
no  secret  prayer  in  heaven.-*  Here  on  earth  we  say, 

“  My  God !  is  any  hour  so  sweet. 

From  blush  of  morn  to  evening  star. 

As  that  which  calls  me  to  thy  feet — 

The  hour  of  prayer?” 

Is  the  worship  of  heaven  to  consist  only  of  stupendous 
choruses  of  saints  and  angels  united,  in  myriads  upon  my- 
I  riads,  and  is  no  place  to  be  found  for  my  individual  com¬ 
munion  }  Are  the  all-seeing  eye  and  the  all-hearing  ear  to 
lose  sight  and  sound  of  my  individual  prayer  and  praise,  and 
am  I  to  be  lost  in  the  throng Then,  in  that  respect,  is 
heaven  a  less  favored  place  than  earth,  for  no  sceptic  nor  any 
apostle  of  the  higher  criticism  can  make  one  of  Christ’s  little 
ones  doubt  that  his  particular  personal  need  is  noticed  and 
supplied  in  answer  to  prayer  by  Him  who  seeth  in  secret  and 
heareth  in  secret.  “I  am  poor  and  needy,”  he  exclaims, 
“yet  the  Lord  thinketh  upon  me.”  So  the  Lord  thinketh 
upon  his  saints  in  glory,  upon  each  and  every  one  of  them, 
and  that  privilege  of  prayer  which  consists  of  loving  con¬ 
verse  will  never  be  denied  them.  Though  angel  and  arch¬ 
angel  in  thousands  upon  thousands  were  paying  their  loud¬ 
est  praise,  yet  no  whispered  thought  of  love  and  gratitude 
from  one  who  belongs  to  Christ,  however  far  away  from  the 
worshipping  throng  he  may  be,  will  fail  to  find  its  way  to 
the  ear  and  heart  of  Him  who  will  always  be  known  as  the 
hearer  of  prayer. 

This  privilege  which  our  needy  spirits  crave  and  have  of 
personal  access  to  God  is  what  interested  Dr.  Phelps  in  those 
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hymns  which  express  personal  communion  with  him.  The 
five  hymns  which  he  hoped  we  might  sing  in  heaven  are  all 
of  this  character.  The  Rock  of  ages  was  cleft  for  me.  The 
Lamb  of  Calvary  died  for  me.  The  blood  of  the  Lamb  of 
God  was  shed  for  me.  All  that  Jesus  did  and  suffered  for 
us  was  to  bring  us  into  that  living  union  with  himself  which 
opens  the  way  for  the  communing  of  our  spirits  with  his; 
and  we  rejoice  to  believe  that  our  dear  friend  who  did  so 
much  while  he  was  with  us,  both  by  his  words  and  by  his 
example,  to  make 

“the  blood-bought  mercy-seat 
A  place  than  all  besides  more  sweet,” 

now  finds  by  blessed  experience,  and  w'ill  forever  find,  that 
prayer  in  its  inner  meaning  is  what  he  said  it  was, — “loving 
converse  with  God.”  ^ 

1  The  publications  of  Dr.  Phelps  are  as  follows: 

Memorial  in  Last  Leaf  from  Sunny  Side,  -  -  -  1853.  112  pages. 

The  Certainty  of  Success  in  Preaching,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1853.  20  pages. 

Christian  Character  a  Power  in  the  Redemption  of  the  World, 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1854.  24  pages. 

The  Theory  of  Preaching,  “  “  1857.  41  “ 

The  Oneness  of  God  in  Revelation  and  in  Nature, 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1859.  28  pages. 

The  Still  Hour,  .....  1859.  143  “ 

Hymns  and  Choirs,  .....  i860.  137  “ 

Election  Sermon,  ......  1861.  61  “ 

The  New  Birth,  ......  1867.  243  “ 

Sabbath  Hours,  .....  1874,  157  “ 

Studies  of  the  Old  Testament,  ....  1878.  333  “ 

The  Theory  of  Preaching,  .  -  -  -  1881.  600  “ 

Men  and  Books,  ......  1882.  339  “ 

My  Portfolio,  .....  1882.  280  “ 

English  Style  in  Public  Discourse,  -  .  -  1883.  389  *• 

My  Study,  ......  1885.  319  “ 

My  Note  Book  .....  1890.  324  “ 
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ARTICLE  II. 

..  CHRISTIAN  EXPERIENCE  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  SYS¬ 
TEMATIC  THEOLOGY.i 

BV  THE  REV.  KRANK.  HLT.H  ROSTER,*  I’H.  D.,  OBERl.IN  THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY. 

The  Christian  may  be  conceived  as  standing  at  the  centre 
of  three  concentric  circles.  The  first  and  largest  of  these  is 
the  world,  the  sum  total  of  all  the  revelations  of  himself 
which  God  has  made,  and  of  the  impressions  of  a  religious 
nature  which  man  receives.  The  second  circle  is  that  em- 
brufcing  the  speciaP  community  in  which  he  stands  by  virtue 
of  his  Christian  faith,  the  congregation  of  believers,  or  the 
church,  a  community  with  a  distinct  history  and  with  char¬ 
acteristic  experiences  of  its  own,  fitted  by  these  to  have,  and 
thus  naturally  possessing,  a  body  of  doctrines  called  a  Theol¬ 
ogy.  The  last  circle  is  that  in  which  he  is  brought  into  the 
immediate  presence  of  God  by  special  divine  revelation 
given  in  the  Bible.  In  the  broadest  sense  the  relation  of 
these  three  circles  is  that  indicated  by  their  concentricity: 
the  world  includes  the  church,  and  the  church  embraces  the 
Bible;  but  for  convenience’  sake  we  may  distinguish  and  say 
that  the  Christian  receives  impressions  from  three  different 
sources,  which  thus  determine  his  theological  ideas,  the 
Bible,  or  revelation  in  the  special  sense,  the  Church  as  the 
congregation  of  believers,  and  the  World,  a  term  which  may 
include  all  those  multifarious  sources  of  impressions  which 
are  not  conveyed  by  the  other  two  sources,  and  for  which 

*  In  further  explication  of  points  presented  in  a  former  article.  Bib.  Sac., 
current  vol.,  pp.  261-270. 
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the  name  Reason  may  be  substituted,  in  the  sense  that  there 
is  a  source  of  theological  knowledge  in  the  operations  of 
the  human  reason  upon  all  the  facts  presented  to  us  in  the 
universe  apart  from  the  special  contributions  of  the  church 
or  the  Bible.  Each  of  these  sources  has  its  own  peculiarities 
and  limitations.  Unaided  reason  has  accomplished  but  lit¬ 
tle  in  the  construction  of  positive  Christian  doctrine,  though  * 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  their  development  and  de¬ 
fence.  Christian  experience  gained  within  the  communion 
of  the  church  has  its  limitations  in  the  subjectiveness,  ambi¬ 
guity,  and  distortion  with  which  its  utterances  are  often 
accompanied.  The  Bible  needs  interpretation  into  the  ' 
language  and  thought  of  our  own  day;  but  then  it  is  the 
purest  source  of  doctrine,  and  more  than  that,  it  is  the  norm, 
the  rule,  to  which  the  results  gained  by  a  study  of  the  other 
sources  must  be  brought  for  correction  or  for  confirmation. 
The  three  sources  taken  together,  yielding  a  beautiful  har¬ 
mony  as  they  do,  form  in  combination  the  proof  of  the 
Christian  system,  a  proof  which  grows  stronger  with  the 
process  of  time. 

It  is  with  this  general  view  of  its  relations  that  the  present 
article  would  treat  Christian  experience  as  a  source  of  doc¬ 
trine. 

At  the  outset  of  the  theme,  as  a  reply  to  certain  objec¬ 
tions  which  may  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  it  should  be 
remarked  that  Christian  experience  actually  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  source  of  Christian  doctrine.  We  need  not  quote 
again  Martin  Luther  and  the  doctrine  of  justification,  though 
his  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  of  examples.  As  a  more 
general  fact,  it  may  be  said  of  Lutheran  theology,  not  merely 
in  those  portions  which  are  distinctively  Lutheran,  and  so 
sectarian,  but  in  the  great  underlying  principles  which  are 
common  to  both  the  reformed  theologies,  and  thus  form  our 
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common  Protestantism,  ^  that  it  is  determined  throughout  by 
appeal  to  the  experience  of  the  converted  man,  and  that  it 
historically  sprung  out  of  that  experience.  Protestants,  unless 
they  are  prepared  to  deny  their  birthright,  have  therefore  no 
justification  in  rejecting  experience  as  a  source  of  doctrine. 
Augustine’s  theology'  was  founded  upon  his  experience  of 
grace.  But  these  are  ancient  examples.  Modern  times  show 
the  same  fact.  The  doctrine  which  now  forms  the  underlying 
basis  of  most  American  preaching,  that  men  have  the  ability 
to  repent  and  are  responsible  for  the  immediate  exercise  of  it, 
is  a  doctrine  born  not  of  the  theories  of  the  schools,  which 
have  been  against  it,  but  of  the  living  experience  of  con¬ 
verted  men.  Ability'  and  responsibility  were  appealed  to  by 
Bellamy,  Phnmons,  Taylor,  Nettleton,  Beecher,  Finney',  and 
their  successors  of  all  schools  of  theology  as  facts  of  con 
sciousness,  and  were  acknowledged  and  found  a  place  in 
theological  systems  upon  the  testimony  of  the  same  experi¬ 
ence.  Whatever,  then,  should  be  said  by  way  of  limitation 
or  of  criticism  of  the  u.se  made  of  experience  by  any  school 
of  thinkers,  we  are  dealing  not  with  a  theological  novelty, 
when  we  study  Christian  experience  as  a  source  of  doctrine, 
but  with  a  living  fact  of  the  Christian  past  and  of  the  ag¬ 
gressive  and  creative  Christian  present. 

We  may  advance  further,  and  say  that  it  is  eminently'  rea¬ 
sonable  that  the  experience  of  the  church  should  be  a 
source  of  its  doctrine.  It  is  reasonable  that  doctrine,  which 
is  tried  by  the  standard  of  life,  should  itself  spring  forth  out 
of  life.  When  the  infant  church  began  its  course  in  the 
world,  it  had  the  experience  of  salvation,  and  its  ey  e  was 
necessarily  fi.xed  upon  the  Saviour  as  the  great  object  of  its 
affectionate  attention.  It  perceived  him  in  his  divine  glory’, 
and  from  this  root  sprung  its  doctrine  of  the  Trinity',  the 
necessary'  groundwork  of  the  deity'  of  Christ.  It  next  fi.xed 

^  See  particularly  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Church,  and  Re¬ 
demption. 
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its  eye  upon  his  humanity,  and  hence  came  the  doctrine  of 
the  perfect  union  of  two  natures  in  one  person.  Thus  doc¬ 
trine  sprung  out  of  experience,  and  could  not  fail  to  arise 
from  it.  But  the  doctrine  also  descended  into  Christian  ex¬ 
perience  to  become  a  factor  in  its  development  and  itself  to 
receive  the  test  of  application  to  life;  and  the  fact  that  the  suc¬ 
cessive  great  doctrines  of  the  church  purified  and  promoted 
the  Christian  life  is  the  great,  as  it  is  the  reasonable,  proof 
of  their  truth.  For  truth  is  designed  to  promote  religion, 
and  religion  is  the  divine  life  in  the  soul. 

By  way  of  progressive  approach  to  the  definition  of  Chris¬ 
tian  experience,  let  it  be  noted,  first,  that  Christian  experi¬ 
ence  has  two  aspects,  individual  and  catholic. 

Individual  Christian  experience  is  the  sum  of  those  facts 
of  consciousness  which  any  individual  Christian  has  as  a 
Christian.  For  example,  the  new  birth,  as  a  change  of  pur¬ 
pose  fundamental,  renewing,  producing  a  new  relation  with 
God,  and  according  with  certain  ideas  of  God  which  the 
mind  forms,  is  a  fact  of  the  consciousness  of  the  individual. 
Forgiveness  of  sin,  or,  to  separate  sharply  the  immediate 
from  the  inferential  element,  peace  following  upon  confession 
and  surrender,  as  a  sense  of  harmony  in  the  play  of  the 
moral  faculties,  is  also  a  fact  of  consciousness.  So  is  the 
progressive  intensity  of  the  fixed  Christian  choice,  or  growth 
in  grace;  and  so  are  the  beneficial  effects  of  accepting  and 
acting  upon  certain  forms  of  religious  opinion.  All  this 
possesses  the  prime  advantage  of  all  truth  known  by  imme¬ 
diate  consciousness,  that  of  absolute  certainty.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  facts  give  rise  also  to  certain  infenences  which  do  not 
possess  the  same  character  of  immediate  evidence,  but  which 
may  properly  be  called  a  part  of  Christian  experience,  since 
they  enter  into  that  experience,  though  inferentially.  Such 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  since  it  accords  best  with  the 
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Christian  experience  in  conversion  to  view  God  as  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

Thus  the  whole  sphere  of  the  changes  effected  immedi¬ 
ately  in  the  soul  of  man  by  the  operative  forces  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  known  by  the  ripened  and  developed  Christian  with 
the  greatest  certainty  possible  to  a  human  being,  and  this 
certain  knowledge  forms,  therefore,  the  best  possible  source 
of  information  as  to  the  nature  and  laws  of  those  forces,  or 
as  to  Christian  doctrine  at  this  point.  And  though  in  the 
points  attained  by  inference  the  certainty  is  of  an  inferior 
degree,  still  it  is  of  as  great  value  as  that  derived  from  any 
other  induction  from  facts,  for  the  considerations  upon  which 
it  rests  are  facts  of  immediate  knowledge. 

Ere  we  pass  to  study  the  defects  and  limitations  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  experience,  note  should  be  made  of  its  office  as  the 
interpreter  of  all  other  Christians’  experience.  As  only  the 
trained  musician  can  fully  appreciate  the  purpose  of  the 
composer  of  some  great  oratorio,  since  he  requires  his  own 
musical  training  as  the  organ  by  which  he  perceives  the 
meaning  of  the  production  of  another,  so  only  the  Christian 
can  fully  understand  or  correctly  interpret  the  utterances  of 
other  Christians  so  as  to  employ  their  experience  as  confirm¬ 
ative  or  corrective  of  his  own.  A  soul  must  have  some  ear 
for  the  rhythm  and  some  susceptibility  for  the  thought  of 
poetry  ere  he  can  appreciate  a  human  poet.  Much  more 
must  there  be  an  ear  attuned  by  experience  to  heavenly  mel¬ 
odies,  if  one  is  to  understand  the  echoing  strains  of  heaven- 
taught  men. 

Great  as  are  the  advantages  of  the  individual  Christian 
experience,  it  is  precisely  within  this  realm  of  the  individual 
subjective  experience  that  fanaticism  and  every  irregularity 
have  their  home.  It  is  not  strange  that  minds  wholly  un¬ 
trained  in  the  observation  of  other  and  more  tangible  facts 
should  fail  in  the  observation  and  the  inductions  to  be  made 
from  the  facts  of  consciousness.  Their  failure  is  no  pecu- 
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liarity  of  religion,  but  is  exhibited  in  practical  affairs,  and  is 
matched  by  the  eccentricity  of  the  learned  which  mars  many 
a  system  of  philosophy  as  well.  Christian  experience  is  like 
the  perception  of  physical  color.  We  know  that  a  blue  ob¬ 
ject  is  blue  upon  the  testimony  of  our  senses,  and  require 
no  proof  of  it;  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  men  are  so 
constituted  that  their  perceptions  are  correct.  But  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  color-blindness.  Some  see  things  blue  which 
are  of  another  color.  They  need  to  have  their  vision  cor¬ 
rected  by  comparison  with  the  vision  of  the  generality  of 
men.  In  the  same  way,  the  individual  Christian  experience, 
liable  as  it  is  not  only  to  the  disturbing  influences  of  ab¬ 
normal  individuality  but  also  to  those  of  positive  sin,  requires 
to  be  brought  to  the  test  of  its  agreement  with  the  general 
experience  of  the  church,  or  with  catholic  experience,  before 
it  can  receive  that  full  measure  of  acceptance  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  its  free  employment  as  a  source  of  doctrine.  If  this 
is  less  necessary  in  matters  of  immediate  consciousness,  such 
as  a  new  birth,  it  is  more  so  in  that  vast  range  of  subjects 
in  which  deductions,  plausibilities,  guesses,  and  gleams  of 
truth  form  the  most  which  we  can  seize  upon  as  our  material. 

Now,  evidently,  as  there  is  an  individual,  so  there  is,  if  we 
can  get  at  it,  a  catholic  Christian  experience.  Christianity 
has  been  in  the  world  for  now  nigh  nineteen  hundred  years. 
It  is  a  God-given  system  of  truth,  and  it  has  produced  upon 
the  multitude  of  its  true  followers  the  God-designed  results, 
which  are  Christian  experience.  Christians  have  been  of  all 
ages,  of  both  sexes,  of  every  condition  of  life,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  educated  and  ignorant,  bond  and  free,  have 
inhabited  every  clime,  have  passed  through  every  stage  of 
civilization,  and  now,  in  their  present  broad  distribution  over 
the  whole  earth  under  every  condition,  reflect  as  in  a  mir¬ 
ror  all  that  they  have  ever  been.  Under  these  circumstances, 
if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  common  Christian  experience, 
and  if  we  can  get  at  it,  it  will  certainly  be  freed  from  every* 
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liability  to  the  charge  of  subjectivity.  Individual,  even  ra¬ 
cial,  peculiarities  will  be  swallowed  up  in  the  sum  total,  and 
the  result  will  be  as  normal  as  anything  upon  earth  can  well 
be. 

The  problem,  then,  is  not,  What  use  shall  we  make  of 
Christian  experience  when  we  get  it.^  but.  How  can  we  get 
this  catholic  and  normal  experience  in  such  a  form  as  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  use  it  ?  To  the  answer  of  this  inquiry  we  now 
proceed. 

Catholic  experience  is,  first,  deposited  in  the  Scriptures. 
We  need  not  now  view  the  Bible  as  an  inspired  book,  for, 
apart  from  this  characteristic,  it  is  largely  a  record  of  the 
experience  and  opinions  of  a  body  of  men  who  were  particu¬ 
larly  well  fitted  to  have  a  normal  and  hence  catholic  Chris¬ 
tian  experience.  Take,  for  example,  the  New  Testament 
alone.  It  was  written  by  a  group  of  men  most  of  whom 
were  immediately  associated  with  the  Saviour  himself.  They 
were  under  the  best  conceivable  conditions  for  gaining  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  his  purposes  and  teachings,  and  of 
forming  their  lives  upon  the  model  he  set  forth.  So  much, 
if  we  consider  them  merely  as  men  in  surroundings  compar¬ 
able  in  nature  to  those  of  other  men.  But  there  was  prom¬ 
ised  to  them  by  their  master  the  “Comforter,”  under  whose 
teaching  their  lives  and  conceptions  took  on  a  new  form, 
and  were  fitted  to  become  normal  for  all  time.  The 
most  superficial  comparison  of  their  statements  of  truth 
with  those  of  their  immediate  successors  in  the  church  will 
show  that  they  did,,  in  fact,  occupy  a  plane  of  far  higher  ele¬ 
vation  than  mere  unguided  men  could  attain.  And  when 
•  the  variety  of  relations  and  conditions  into  which  these  wide 
travelling  evangelists  were  brought,  is  considered,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  nothing  is  lacking  to  make  their  Christian  experi¬ 
ence  one  of  peculiar  variety  and  richness,  at  least;  and  who 
can  successfully  dispute  the  verdict  of  the  church  when  it 
says,  of  absolute  normality.^  It  were  enough  for  our  pres- 
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ent  purpose,  however,  to  establish  the  position  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  one  of  high  authority  in  matters  of  Christian  expe¬ 
rience.  They  must  at  least  occupy  the  same  general  place 
with  other  original  documents  of  societies,  in  which  the  orig¬ 
inal  form  of  the  corporate  life  is  generally  found  most  truly 
represented,  as  in  the  original  rule  of  Benedict,  etc. 

But  there  have  been  writers  since  the  apostolic  period;  and 
here  we  have,  in  the  writings  of  the  great  teachers  of  the 
church,  another  deposit  of  Christian  experience.  The  truly 
catholic  experience  can  be  had  from  them  if  their  general 
consensus  of  experience  can  be  obtained.  In  respect  to 
Christian  doctrine,  their  common  testimony  in  the  shape  ol 
their  prevailing  opinions  and  their  direct  witness  as  to  the 
value  of  certain  forms  of  doctrine,  will  give  the  element  which 
experience  is  fitted  to  contribute  to  the  construction  of  the 
system  of  doctrine. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  there  is  no  such  consensus  of 
opinion  in  the  church.  The  variations  existing  are'  indeed, 
plain  enough  upon  a  hasty  examination.  But  the  first  im¬ 
pressions  of  confusion  and  complete  disagreement  will  be 
removed  if  any  student  will  dwell  long  enough,  and  will  ap¬ 
ply  a  true  historical  method  to  the  study  of  the  theme.  Lit¬ 
tle  by  little  order  comes  out  of  confusion.  A  current  of  doc¬ 
trinal  progress  becomes  plain.  When  the  idea  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  construction  through  the  ages  of  a  common  edifice 
of  Christian  doctrine  is  once  formed,  it  becomes  easier  to  see 
what  is,  and  what  is  not,  at  any  point,  the  true  verdict 
of  the  church  writers.  In  fact,  as  one  studies,  it  sometimes 
seems  as  if  men  were  nothing,  in  comparison  with  the  ideas 
they  bear;  as  if  the  mighty  current  of  Christian  truth  were 
flowing  down  through  the  ages,  adding  to  its  volume  with 
every  successive  period,  and  employing  men,  not  as  thinking 
originators  of  ideas,  but  as  thinking  machines  for  the  local 
and  momentary  expression  of  itself, — it,  the  flowing  current, 
being  the  real  force,  independent  of,  and  above,  men.  While 
VOL.  XLVIIL  NO.  192.  4 
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such  a  view  is  not  the  truth,  and  is  no  philosophy  of  history, 
it  illustrates,  perhaps,  the  possibility  of  perceiving,  when 
familiarity  with  the  theme  has  given  sureness  and  confidence 
to  the  historical  judgment,  what  is  the  verdict  of  Christian 
experience  at  any  point  where  it  may  have  spoken  with  clear 
voice.  In  a  word,  since  there  is  a  science  of  the  History  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  the  results  of  this  may  be  used  to  gain  a 
view  of  the  consensus  of  Christian  experience. 

Particularly,  the  creeds  which  have  at  various  times  been 
adopted  as  the  standards  of  the  church  may  serve  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  common  Christian  experience.  They  exhibit 
great  differences  upon  their  very  face,  and  thus  they  illustrate 
the  limitations  of  churchly,  catholic,  experience,  as  is  also 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  individual  experience.  But  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  Apostles’  Creed,  so  called,  they  also  present  a 
growing  harmony  as  to  an  ever  enlarging  circle  of  truth,  and 
thus  illustrate  the  consensus  of  the  church.  The  creeds  show, 
for  example,  that  it  is  a  portion  of  indestructible  and  insepar¬ 
able  Christian  doctrine,  that  in  Christ  there  are  two  perfect 
and  entire  natures,  human  and  divine;  but  they  also  show 
that  no  theory  of  the  mode  in  which  these  two  natures  consist, 
can  claim  any  such  position.  Thus  affirmation  and  negation 
go  side  by  side, — both  instructive,  and  both  unique  as  the 
utterance  of  this  particular  source  of  doctrine. 

At  some  points  the  devotional  utterances  of  the  church 
will  be  found  of  the  greatest  aid.  Pertaining,  as  they  do,  to 
the  expression  of  the  emotion  felt  in  view  of  certain  great 
fundamental  and  elementary  truths,  these  have  often  sur¬ 
prising  agreerhent  in  form  in  widely  separated  ages.  But 
how  powerful  is  often  their  testimony  to  the  true  moving 
forces  of  doctrine!  The  “theology  of  blood”  has  a  strong 
re-enforcement  from  such  hymns  as  “O  Sacred  Head,  once 
wounded,”  and  the  argument  is  as  legitimate  as  it  is  per¬ 
suasive. 

We  enter  upon  more  delicate,  but  I  hope  not  unprofit- 
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able,  ground,  in  devoting  a  moment  to  the  special  forms  of 
experience  found  in  the  great  denominations  into  which  the 
Christian  church  is  divided.  It  will  be  at  once  confessed  by 
all  that  the  experience  of  all  bodies  is  not  equally  valuable, 
for  differences  of  origin,  environment,  ctnd  denominational 
ideals  will  naturally  make  a  difference  in  the  range  and  nor¬ 
mality  of  such  experience.  And  yet,  every  communion  has 
its  own  distinguishing  features  of  experience,  and  it  is  the 
privilege  of  each  to  lay  emphasis  upon  its  own  writers,  hymns, 
liturgies,  confessions,  etc.  Probably  every  considerable  de¬ 
nomination  stands  at  some  point  for  some  neglected  element 
of  Christian  life  or  doctrine;  and  only  as  each  emphasizes, 
within  due  limits,  what  is  peculiar  to  itself,  will  Christendom 
be  able  to  learn  what  each  has  to  contribute  to  the  common 
stock.  Due  modesty  and  the  disposition  to  learn  from  oth¬ 
ers,  combined  with  loyalty  to  church  and  to  conviction,  will 
produce  by  their  mutual  corrective  tendency  the  desirable 
and  good  result  sought. 

The  catholic  Christian  experience  is,  then,  this;  that  ver¬ 
dict  given  at  any  point  of  Christian  life  or  doctrine  by  the 
common  consent  of  the  church  in  its  historical  development. 

The  objection  will  probably  occur  at  this  point  to  some 
that  Christian  experience,  as  here  treated,  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  old  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  an  infallible 
church  as  the  necessary  interpreter  of  the  Bible.  But  the 
objection  is  unfounded.  There  are  great  differences,  as  will 
soon  be  seen,  which  separate  the  proper  from  the  Roman 
use  of  Christian  experience  by  a  wide  gulf.  Yet  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  there  is,  in  the  proposal  to  make  a  great¬ 
er  use  of  experience  in  dogmatic  theology,  an  approach 
towards  the  Roman  Church  in  the  sense  of  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  a  truth  represented  by  it  and  latterly  somewhat  for¬ 
gotten  among  us.  If  the  voice  of  the  church  has  not  the  deter¬ 
mining  authority  which  the  Roman  theology  has  ascribed  to  it. 
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it  has  nevertheless  a  great  place  by  way  of  instruction  and 
guidance.  So  far  as  this  is  true,  it  is  of  little  consequence 
that  it  resembles  Romanism.  We  do  not  feel  ourselves 
bound  strictly  to  all  the  conceptions  of  the  Protestant  fathers, 
though  we  call  ourselves  good  Protestants.  Even  in  the 
cardinal  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  we  do  not  esteem 
faith  to  be  exactly  what  they  thought  it  to  be,  and,  in  direct 
opposition  to  Luther,  ascribe  to  it  true  holiness,  since  it  is  a 
holy  choice.  So  at  this  point,  we  may  lay  a  new  stress  upon 
the  use  of  the  voice  of  the  church,  and  still  not  go  over  to 
the  Catholic  position.  In  fact,  Calvin  often  appealed  to 
previous  church  teachers,  such  as  Augustine  and  Bernard,  in 
the  way  here  proposed,  and,  indeed,  built  his  whole  “Insti¬ 
tutes”  upon  the  framework  of  the  Apostles’  Creed. 

It  may  be  well,  then,  to  note  that  Christian  experience  is 
NOT 

(1)  Infallible.  The  church  at  several  points  has  gone 
astray  with  one  consent,  as  might  almost  be  said,  as  when 
the  evangelical  voice  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  almost 
quenched,  and  the  Roman  system  of  theology  was  developing, 
with  a  substantial  repetition  of  its  worst  features  in  the  Plast. 
So  at  the  present  time  it  may  be  somewhere  largely  astray. 
God’s  providential  design  is  evidently  that  there  should  be 
a  gradual  development  of  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and 
this  necessarily  includes  a  faulty,  or  at  least  a  partial,  appre¬ 
hension  of  it  at  many  points.  Or,  in  other  words,  as  was 
said  at  the  beginning,  the  experience  of  the  church,  while  a 
source  of  doctrine,  is  not  a  normal  source,  or  even  the  chief 
source.  Only  that  book,  the  Bible,  which  still  stands  far 
ahead  of  all  the  attainments  of  any  age,  and  was  evidently 
intended  by  the  divine  mind  as  such,  is  the  standard  and  rule 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Nor  is  Christian  experience 

(2)  Equally  valuable  for  all  parts  of  the  system  of  doc¬ 
trine.  The  doctrine  of  the  new  birth,  since  this  is  a  nnatter 
of  immediate  consciousness,  may  perhaps  be  developed  from 
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Christian  experience  as  fully  as  from  the  Bible.  But  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  though  suggested,  indicated,  or  pre¬ 
supposed  by  experience,  requires  revelation  to  make  it  clear. 
In  eschatology,  though  the  existence  of  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments  is  a  very  close  induction  from  facts  of  the  conscience, 
the  individual  experience  can  give  no  detailed  deliverances 
upon  the  future  world,  nor  has  catholic  experience  much  to 
say  here.  We  may  even  say  that  Christian  experience  is  not 

(3)  Always  positive  in  its  utterances.  Let  the  question 
under  consideration  be  the  proper  qualifications  of  commun¬ 
icants  at  the  Lord’s  table,  and  the  practice  of  the  various 
churches  has  been  so  discordant  that  there  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  an  utterance  of  catholic  experience  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  In  fact,  Christian  e.xperience  is,  at  many  points,  like  a 
harvest  field,  upon  which  the  grain  has  grown  with  poor  cul¬ 
tivation,  in  a  hard  soil,  with  little  fertilization,  and  under 
unfavorable  weather.  It  has,  in  spite  of  all  this,  come  to 
something,  and  there  are  golden  ears  waiting  to  be  gathered, 
but  in  spots  here  and  there  nothing  worth  harvesting  will  be 
found,  and  here  and  there  blight  and  disease  have  spoiled 
all  that  grew.  If  in  other  fields  the  golden  grain  waves  in 
glorious  beauty  and  fruitfulness,  here  it  is  scanty  and  poor. 
Such  is  the  history  of  the  church;  and  so  long  as  it  remains 
upon  earth,  something  of  this  will  still  be  true. 

A  distinction  should  also  be  made  carefully  between  the 
use  here  proposed  of  Christian  consciousness  and  the  ex¬ 
clusively  subjective  method  employed  by  Schleiermacher  and 
his  followers  in  Germany.  However  much  the  church  is  in¬ 
debted  to  Schleiermacher  for  having  redirected  attention  to 
the  “Christian  consciousness,”  it  cannot  follow  him  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  the  sole  source  of  Christian  dogmatics.  His  failure 
to  accord  with  the  Scriptures  should  ever  serve  as  a  warning 
to  constructive  theologians.  Even  where  there  is  a  greater 
degree  of  conformity  to  Scripture,  if  the  distinctively  Chris¬ 
tian  experience  is  made  the  prime  source  of  doctrine,  there 
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will  be  an  air  of  exclusive  subjectivity  about  the  whole  which 
will  effectually  destroy  its  u.se  as  a  means  of  commending 
the  gospel  to  the  unbeliever, — one  design  of  dogmatics, 
though  not  the  chief  design.  Experience,  in  the  broad 
sense  here  meant,  considered  as  affording  an  important  num¬ 
ber  of  facts,  is  to  be  employed  as  any  other  collection  of  facts 
should  be,  according  to  its  actual  contents,  upon  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  all  inductive  reasoning,  and  should  be  used  as  it  turns 
out  to  give  results  in  harmony  with  other  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation,  so  that  the  final  result,  the  system,  may  be  founded 
upon  the  combined  testimony  of  all  accessible  witnesses, 
upon  the  united  force  of  all  relevant  considerations.  Should 
the  system  begin  with  the  postulate  of  the  church  as  an  exist¬ 
ing  divine  institution,  as  was  adv'^ocated  in  a  former  article,  and 
thus  constitute  a  circle  harmonious  in  itself  and  in  a  certain 
sense  outside  of  the  plane  of  natural  reason,  still,  to  continue 
the  geometrical  figure,  the  plane  of  the  circle  should  be  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  plane  of  reason,  and  there  should  be  innumerable 
connecting  points  of  auxiliary  argument,  by  which,  if  you 
please,  the  circle  might  be  made  to  rest  upon  and  thus  be 
supported  by  that  plane.  A  plea  for  Christian  experience 
is  not  a  plea  for  a  one-sided  system,  and  if  there  is,  as  An¬ 
glo-Saxons  sometimes  claim,  any  special  faculty  among  us 
for  round-about  and  common-sense  views  of  things,  it  should 
preserve  us  from  the  error  into  which  some  followers  of 
Schleiermacher  have  fallen. 

But  it  is  time  this  discussion  should  be  nearing  its  close, 
and  we  may  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  advantages  of 
the  use  of  experience  as  a  source  of  Christian  doctrine. 
Some  of  these  have  been  mentioned  in  the  former  article, 
and  need  not  be  expanded  here.  They  are  the  effect  of  the 
emphasis  of  the  spiritual  element  in  deepening  our  theology, 
and  the  revival  of  old  spiritual  elements  of  the  Puritan  the- 
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ology  which  we  have  latterly  neglected,  such  as  the  Testi¬ 
monium  Spiritiis  Sancti.  But  we  may  mention  here 

I.  Improvement  possible  in  the  method  of  theology. 
A  single  illustration  may  suffice,  though  by  no  means  the 
only  one  which  might  be  suggested.  The  common  method 
of  proving  the  benevolence  of  God  has  been  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  the  natural  arguments  for  benevolence  without  aid 
from  the  Scriptures,  since  in  the  logical  course  of  building 
up  the  system,  the  benevolence  of  God  must  be  proved  be¬ 
fore  the  foundation  is  given  for  the  argument  for  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  In  this  way  the  full  brunt  of  the  objection  to  the 
divine  benevolence  from  the  existence  of  evil  and  sin  has  to 
be  met  by  the  unaided  reason.  But  after  all,  the  character 
of  God  in  its  biblical  fulness  is  not  thus  obtained,  and  the 
strongest  proof  of  his  benevolence,  the  giving  of  his  Son, 
which  is  the  constant  appeal  of  the  New  Testament  itself, 
must  be  omitted.  But,  now,  Christian  experience  gives  us 
the  Bible  at  the  very  beginning  of  our  system  through  the 
testimony  of  the  Spirit.  Christian  experience  also  knows 
God  as  a  Father.  And  hence  the  full  biblical  argument  for 
the  love  of  God  made  by  the  revelations  of  Calvary,  may  be 
developed  as  soon  as  the  question  of  the  moral  attributes 
of  God  is  reached,  and  the  sweetness  of  divine  truth  poured 
in  upon  the  mind  before  the  questionings  of  the  world  are 
excited.  When  the  remedy  for  sin  is  thus  brought  into  the 
discussion  before  the  objection  to  the  benevolence  of  God 
from  the  existence  of  sin  is  presented,  that  objection  is  de¬ 
prived  of  a  large  portion  of  its  force.  Sin  must  have  some 
origin  not  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of  God,  when  our 
first  sight  of  that  goodness  shows  us  its  endeavor  to  remedy 
the  existing  evil.  And,  then,  the  benevolence  derived  from 
a  glance  at  the  regular  sequences  of  nature  is  not  the  same 
as  that  derived  from  a  sight  of  Calvary'.  The  one  is  the 
benevolence  of  the  wise  and  calm  moralist;  it  lacks  heart. 
The  other  is  the  love  of  the  compassionate  Father.  The 
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former  considers  the  needs  of  the  logic  of  the  schools  more 
than  the  exigencies  of  life.  Thus  both  in  the  method  of 
proof,  and  in  the  character  of  the  truth  proved,  the  experi¬ 
ential  theology  has  an  advantage  over  the  formal  and  ra¬ 
tional. 

2.  Another  example  of  the  advantages  of  this  method 
may  be  derived  from  the  closer  adherence  to  facts  rendered 
necessary  by  it.  I  select  the  treatment  of  the  essence  of 
the  church  as  an  example.  If  the  question  be  honestly 
asked  of  Christian  experience.  What  constitutes  the  essence 
of  the  Christian  church  .!*  it  would  seem  that  certain  abstract 
theories  of  the  church  would  be  at  once  destroyed.  The 
sacerdotalist,  if  not  a  mere  theorist,  will  have  received  im¬ 
pulses  of  a  religious  character,  and  will  have  been  spiritually 
fed  where  two  things  have  been  present,  the  preaching  of  the 
word,  and  the  due  administration  of  the  sacraments.  The 
Christian  experience  is  that  under  such  circumstances  the 
work  of  the  church  is  done,  and  the  Spirit  is  present,  and 
“where  the  Spirit  is,  there  is  the  church.”  Such  seems  to 
the  writer  at  least  to  be  the  utterance  of  the  individual 
Christian  experience.  Is  it  also  the  catholic  experience.? 
The  creeds  of  the  church  may  give  answer.  From  the 
Augsburg  Confession  down,  all  the  Protestant  great  confes¬ 
sions — Heidelberg,  Belgic,  Scotch  Articles,  English  Arti¬ 
cles,  and  the  Westminster — teach  this  simple  doctrine. 
Whatever  place  sacerdotalism  may  have  had  in  the  the¬ 
ology  of  any  portion  of  these  churches,  no  great  con¬ 
fession  has  ever  ventured  to  set  up  any  other  mark  of  the 
true  church  but  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  word  and 
the  right  administration  of  the  sacraments.  Thus  Chris¬ 
tian  experience,  as  a  source  of  doctrine,  holds  us  down  to 
the  facts,  for  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
not  blessed  any  but  those  assemblies  of  Christians  where 
the  theory  of  apostolical  succession,  or  of  immersional 
baptism,  has  prevailed.  The  test  of  absurd  theories  is  their 
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relation  to  life,  to  facts;  and  Christian  experience,  as  show¬ 
ing  what  works  and  how,  will  help  banish  the  artificial  pro¬ 
ducts  of  mere  theory-makers  from  the  living  theology  of 
the  church. 

3.  A  kind  of  solidity  will  be  given  to  the  structure  of 
doctrine  by  the  employment  of  Christian  experience  largely. 

It  is  the  solidity  that  comes  from  the  application  of  the  test 
of  experience  to  any  theory.  The  attraction  of  gravitation 
derives  its  general  acceptance  not  from  the  mathematical 
symmetry  of  its  theoretical  statement,  but  from  the  consid¬ 
eration  that  facts  are  found  to  correspond  with  it.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  Christian  doctrine  may  be  presented  as  a  deliverance 
of  the  pure  reason,  and  may  have  with  certain  minds  which 
may  accept  the  proof  given  an  added  power  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  all  immediately  evident  to  the  examining  mind. 
Some  minds  have  such  self-sufficiency  that  what  seems  evi¬ 
dent  to  themselves  needs  no  other  confirmation.  But  with 
men  in  general  the  fact  that  a  system  of  thought  has  been 
built  up  slowly,  and  has  commended  itself  to  a  variety  of 
minds,  is  an  additional  element  in  the  proof  of  its  truth  not 
to  be  underestimated.  A  churchly  theology  which  is  vague 
and  pretentious  may  repel;  but  a  churchly  theology  which 
is  such  because  it  has  for  it  the  carefully  ascertained  consent 
of  the  Christian  ages,  is  a  strong  theology.  If  it  is  not,  then 
it  is  weak  only  because  the  person  to  whom  it  seems  weak 
does  not  believe  in  the  progressive  teaching  of  the  church  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  because  there  is  but  little  sense  in  him  of  the 
supernatural  in  the  world,  because  he  lacks  the  characteristic 
elements  of  biblical  faith. 

4.  The  use  of  Christian  experience  largely  will  also  tend 
to  emphasize  the  spiritual  elements  of  theology.  When  ex¬ 
perience  is  interrogated  at  every  point  of  the  system,  it  will 
be  found  that  some  elements  which  have  played  a  large  part  . 
in  the  logical  development  of  some  systems  have  had  com¬ 
paratively  little  to  do  with  the  promotion  of  the  spiritual 
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life  of  the  church.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  relation  of 
Adam  to  the  race  has  played  any  great  part  in  deepening 
true  repentance,  though  some  are  said  to  have  repented  of 
the  sin  they  committed  “in”  him.  The  tendency  seen  now 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  bring  forward  the  love  of  God 
into  the  foreground,  and  the  tendency  manifest  in  preaching, 
whether  it  gains  a  place  in  the  revised  Confession  or  not,  to 
cause  predestination  to  retreat  to  the  background  of  the 
system,  is  also  a  tribute  to  the  suggestions  of  Christian  ex¬ 
perience.  And  so,  no  doubt,  it  will  be  at  other  points.  If 
the  appeal  to  experience  shall  in  fact  effect  such  a  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  proportions  of  the  system  of  theology  to  the 
realities  of  life,  bringing  it  into  a  closer  relation  to  the  work 
of  the  Spirit,  it  will  doubtless  also  bring  it  into  a  closer  re¬ 
lation  to  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  and  thus  greatly  revitalize  it. 

5.  We  tread  upon  delicate  ground  when  we  suggest  that 
the  emphasizing  of  experience  will  possibly  react  upon  our 
interpretation  of  the  Bible.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that 
the  interpretation  gained  by  the  regular  laws  of  exegesis  is 
to  be  overturned,  certainly  not  that  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  Scriptures  is  to  be  rejected  for  some  contrary  utterance 
of  experience.  But,  as  the  attitude  of  an  unbeliever  to¬ 
wards  the  Bible  is  different  from  that  of  a  believer,  and  he 
sees  things  in  a  wrong  light  where  but  a  little  living  experi¬ 
ence  of  religion  would  set  them  right,  so  the  formal  theolo¬ 
gian,  if  he  turn  aside  to  question  his  heart,  or  to  listen  to 
other  times  and  other  men,  will  often  find  new  truths  upon 
the  written  page.  The  disposition  to  treat  the  Bible  as  a 
legal  document  for  the  purposes  of  the  system  needs  always 
to  be  checked,  and  its  character  as  a  living  book  needs  to 
be  held  before  the  mind.  The  proper  attention  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  subjective  e.xperience  of  the  reader,  since  this  is  the 
same'  in  essence  with  that  of  the  writers  of  the  word,  will 
unlock  many  a  passage  otherwise  dark.  And  even  now,  as 
in  Luther’s  day,  new  doctrines  may  slowly  be  revealed.  It 
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is  natural  that  the  forces  of  religion  should  first  manifest 
themselves  in  the  subconscious  experience  of  Christians,  and 
only  slowly  come  to  consciousness  and  recognition,  just  as 
the  child  receives  the  light  of  heaven,  sees  objects  about  it, 
but  only  slowly  perceives  how  it  sees,  and  what  variegated 
aspect  the  many  colored  light  lends  to  the  objects  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world.  The  Spirit  of  God  operates  whether  we  un¬ 
derstand  the  laws  he  follows  or  not;  and  from  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  operation  will  come  the  knowledge  of  the  law. 
So  out  of  life  lived  will  come  life  understood. 

VVe  have  already  noted  that  Christian  experience  posses¬ 
ses  none  of  the  characteristics  of  an  infallible  guide  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  disturbing  influences  of  sin, 
which  is  everywhere  present  in  the  church,  effectually  pre¬ 
vent  this.  Hence  Christian  experience  can  never  be  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  ultimate  appeal.  The  Bible  is  such,  for  its  own 
claims  to  authority,  and  the  unquestioned  fact  of  its  lofty 
purity  of  precept  and  doctrine,  render  it  worthy  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  ultimate  judge  of  truth.  But  is  there  in  any 
sense  authority  for  the  construction  of  a  system  of  doctrine 
in  the  utterances  of  Christian  experience.^  I  reply  unhesi¬ 
tatingly,  Yes ;  there  is  such  authority  in  the  utterances  of 
Christian  experience  as  comes  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
a  real  product  of  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
church,  and  are  accordingly  a  real,  though  not  a  pure,  divine 
phenomenon.  Now,  just  as  natural  history  is  to  be  learned 
by  studying  the  facts  of  nature,  so  theology,  which  is,  in 
some  departments,  the  natural  history  of  the  renewed  soul, 
is  to  be  learned,  not  only  by  the  instructions  of  men  who 
spake  under  the  immediate  divine  guidance,  but  also  from 
the  facts  of  the  life  of  that  renewed  soul.  All  such  facts 
have  an  authority:  they  either  testify  to  the  normal  working 
of  the  Spirit,  or  to  the  abnormal  growth  of  a  depraved  hu¬ 
manity.  They  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account  by  any 
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science  which  seeks  to  ascertain  and  estimate  all  relative 
facts;  and  systematic  theology,  at  least  such  as  will  do  the 
work  of  our  day,  must  rest  upon  a  complete  examination  of 
all  accessible  relative  considerations.  In  this  sense,  then, 
Christian  experience  has  an  auxiliary,  but  not  a  co-ordinate, 
authority  with  the  Bible  in  the  determination  of  Christian 
doctrine. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  FAILURE  OF 
THE  RECENT  EFFORTS  TO  SECURE  ORGANIC 
CHURCH  UNION  IN  JAPAN. 

[Concluded  from  Page  jop.] 

IV.  THE  SECOND  SIX  MONTHS  OF  DISCUSSION  AND  COM¬ 
MITTEE  WORK. 

In  this  period  came  the  turning-point  of  the  movement. 
But  it  came  so  silently  that  it  was  not  observed  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  at  the  time,  and  it  was  hardly  recognized  when  it  did 
come.  Pwen  after  the  final  decision  had  been  reached,  the 
true  positions  of  the  two  churches  were  not  appreciated, 
nor,  so  far  as  has  yet  appeared  in  print,  are  they  even  now 
fully  appreciated  either  here  or  in  the  United  States.  How  has 
it  come  about  that  those  on  both  sides,  once  so  eager  for 
the  union,  now  rest  satisfied,  each  church  satisfied  with  its 
own  final  attitude  on  the  subject.^  This  is  the  question  for 
which  we  seek  an  answer. 

A.  The  Kumiai  Kyokwai  (Congregationalists). — The  first 
sound  to  break  the  silence  after  the  Osaka  convention  was 
the  clear  trumpet-blast  of  the  “  Irreconcilables.”  Two  Chris¬ 
tian  newspaper  editors  of  T5ky5  issued  a  circular  letter  to 
the  Kumiai  churches,  taking  a  strong  position  in  opposition 
to  the  particular  constitution  which  had  been  proposed,  and 
to  union  under  any  constitution  of  Presbyterian  affinities; 
no  constitution  which  united  the  local  congregations  into  a 
single  compact  organization,  with  prescribed  laws  for  the 
conduct  of  church  business  and  especially  with  “church 
courts,”  would  suit  them.  “We  advocate  neither  Congre- 
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gationalism  nor  Presbyterianism.”  “We  are  friends  of  the 
nineteenth  century  civilization,  and  any  constitution  that  is 
not  in  line  with  this,  will  not  do.”  This  letter  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  within  two  weeks  after  the  close  of  the  conven¬ 
tion. 

By  the  middle  of  December  letters  were  sent  to  the 
churches  by  one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board, 
Dr.  D.  W.  Leonard,  who  had  been,  and  still  was,  on  the 
union  committee,  giving  a  full  explanation  of  the  proposed 
constitution,  answering  the  various  criticisms  that  had  been 
made  against  it  before  and  during  the  Osaka  convention, 
and  urging  a  careful  study  and  final  union  for  the  sake  of 
the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  Japan. 

Toward  the  end  of  December,  the  revision  committee 
sent  invitations  to  all  the  churches,  and  to  the  American 
Board  missionaries,  asking  them  to  send  in,  before  the  end 
of  January,  suggestions  as  to  the  changes  desired  in  the 
proposed  constitution.  To  respond  to  this  invitation,  the 
churches  felt  that  they  needed  to  give  the  matter  more  study 
than  they  had  as  yet  given  it,  and  that  to  do  so  they  needed 
to  get  more  material  than  had  come  within  their  reach. 
They  needed  to  know  more  of  the  history  of  the  churches 
of  other  lands;  of  the  various  kinds  of  polities,  and  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  their  influence  on  church 
life;  they  needed  to  know  especially  the  relations  of  their 
own  system  to  the  other  systems  of  church  government,  and 
the  differences  between  their  own  and  that  which  they  were 
now  asked  to  modify  or  to  adopt.  Under  the  lead  of  Dr. 
Neesima,  who  felt  more  keenly  perhaps  than  any  one  else 
the  need  of  the  churches,  a  large  majority  of  them  united 
in  seeking  this  information.  In  response  to  their  request 
for  “thought-material,”  the  mission  early  in  January  ap¬ 
pointed  Drs.  J.  D.  Davis  and  D.  W.  Leonard  to  prepare 
careful  statements  of  the  questions  involved,  which  should 
be  distributed  to  all  the  churches.  ^ 

1  See  letters  of  Drs.  Davis  and  Leonard  in  The  Pacific,  March  13,  18S9. 
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These  “Statements”  appeared  about  the  middle  of  Feb¬ 
ruary;  the  period  for  sending  in  to  the  revision  committee 
suggestions  of  desired  changes  was  prolonged  to  the  end  of 
the  month.  The  “Statements”  (a  pamphlet  of  twenty- 
eight  pages  in  English  and  fifty- four  in  Japanese)  was  packed 
full  of  meat.  To  understand  its  influence  we  must  know 
its  contents.  Dr.  Davis’s  paper  dwelt  on  the  various  forms 
of  church  polity  with  their  principles  and  essential  differ¬ 
ences;  he  then  gave  a  fairly  detailed  history  of  Congrega¬ 
tionalism,  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  dangers  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  Congregational  polity;  he  closed  with  a 
short  statement  of  the  difficulties  of  organic  union  with  the 
Presbyterian  polity.  “The  one  is  a  consolidated  organism 

and  the  other  is  not . There  can  be  no  exactly  middle 

ground;  it  [the  polity  of  a  union  church]  must,  it  seems  to 
me,  be  a  modified  Presbyterianism,  or  a  modified  Congrega¬ 
tionalism,  or  simply  an  alliance . If,  after  a  careful 

and  general  examination  of  the  subject,  there  can  be  a  union 
which  shall  be  practically  unanimous  on  both  sides,  perfected 

on  either  basis,  I  shall  rejoice . I  regard  this  [heart 

union]  as  far  more  important  than  any  organic  union  can 
be.”  Dr.  Leonard  introduces  his  paper  with  “heart  union 
as  the  essential  thing,”  and  considers  organic  union  entered 
into  heartily  as  “a  powerful  aid  in  establishing  that  com¬ 
plete ‘union  of  heart  and  life  for  which  Christ  prayed.”  He 
then  discusses  the  proposed  constitution,  and  aims  to  show 
that  the  essentials  of  Congregationalism,  “  liberty  in  local 
matters,  and  co-operation  in  matters  of  common  interest,” 
were  practically  secure  in  it.  He  closes  with  an  appeal  not 
to  suggest  any  changes  unless  it  be  considered  that  union  is 
not  very  desirable. 

These  “Statements”  were  printed  in  large  numbers  and 
were  sent  to  all  the  Kumiai  churches,  reaching  them  in  the 
latter  part  of  February.  As  the  revision  committee  had  re¬ 
quested  that  the  changes  desired  in  the  new  constitution 
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should  be  in  their  hands  by  the  end  of  February,  scant  time 
was  allowed  for  the  study  of  so  large  a  pamphlet,  and  for 
decisions  on  the  weighty  matters  involved.  These  “State¬ 
ments”  were  in  the  hands  of  but  few  persons  more  than  two 
weeks,  and  the  more  distant  churches  did  not  have  them  in 
hand  more  than  one  week,  before  they  had  to  send  in  their 
suggestions.  In  one  case  known  to  the  author,  and  there 
doubtless  were  others,  those  suggestions  had  to  be  sent  in  to 
the  committee  before  the  “Statements”  had  even  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  church.  The  influence  exerted  by  these 
“Statements,”  therefore,  was  not  apparent,  much  less,  real¬ 
ized,  until  the  May  convention  in  Kobe.  At  that  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  attitude  of  the  leaders,  as  well  as  the  masses  of  the 
delegates,  gave  clear  indications  of  it. 

During  this  same  month,  February,  there  also  appeared 
a  translation  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Dexter’s  “  Hand-Book  of  Con¬ 
gregationalism.”  This  work  had  been  undertaken  in  the 
autumn  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Neesima,  and  was  carried 
out  under  the  direction  and  revision  of  Mr.  Kozaki,  who  has 
been  called  the  leading  Christian  thinker  in  Japan.  He  was,  . 
at  the  time,  the  editor  of  The  Christian^  a  Japanese  relig¬ 
ious  weekly,  as  well  as  of  the  Rikugo  Zashiy  a  native  Chris¬ 
tian  monthly;  the  pastor  of  one  of  the  leading  churches  in 
the  capital;  and  the  writer  of  several  masterful  defences  ot 
Christianity;  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  successive  com¬ 
mittees  on  union.  For  many  years  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Neesima, 
he  had  imbibed  his  spirit,  and,  like  him,  he  wanted  to  “let 
in  the  light.”  This  “hand-book”  did  not  of  course  have 
the  circulation  that  the  “Statements”  had,  but  it  went  into 
the  hands  of  all  the  leading  pastors  and  evangelists  of  the 
Kumiai  churches.  Those  who  have  read  this  book  will  ap¬ 
preciate  what  an  influence  it  must  have  had  on  the  minds 
of  those  who  were  seeking  for  light  on  the  questions  before 
them.  This  book,  however,  appeared  too  late  to  show  its 
influence  on  the  amendments  that  were  suggested  to  the 
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committee  in  February.  That  became  manifest  in  the  ac¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  churches  in  their  annual  meeting  in  May, 
and  was  one  of  those,  to  the  foreigner  unseen  and  unknown, 
causes  which  were  preparing  the  way  for  the  sudden  reversal 
of  all  high  hopes  and  glowing  prophecies. 

The  attitude  of  the  students  at  the  Doshisha  (the  collegi¬ 
ate  and  theological  institution  of  the  Kumiai  churches,  situ¬ 
ated  at  Kyoto)  also  helped  in  the  same  general  direction. 
This  Doshisha  church  was  one  of  the  centres  of  the  “  Irrec- 
oncilables.”  As  students  were  gathered  here  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  the  influence  of  the  church  was  felt  far  and 
'  wide. 

Still  one  more  element  made  its  appearance  on  the  loth 
of  April.  It  was  an  article  printed  in  The  Christian^  con¬ 
taining  extracts  from  letters  received  by  members  of  the 
mission  from  Dr.  N.  G.  Clark,  the  senior  foreign  secretary  of 
the  American  Board,  with  reference  to  the  proposed  union. 
One  of  the  questions  that  had  caused  no  little  anxiety 
among  the  churches  was,  whether  the  American  Board  was 
unfavorably  inclined  toward  the  union;  and,  if  so,  whether 
the  Board  would  withhold  its  financial  help,  either  in  whole 
or  even  in  part,  from  the  various  departments  of  Christian 
work  which  they  were  carrying  on  largely  by  its  help,  in  the 
event  of  its  consummation.  This  financial  argument  had 
been  used  at  the  time  of  the  Osaka  convention,  it  having 
first  appeared,  as  we  have  seen,  in  some  of  the  papers  from 
America.  To  the  delegates  assembled  at  that  convention, 
nothing  seemed  so  despicable  as  to  be  in  bondage  to  for¬ 
eign  money.  To  be  thwarted  in  doing  that  which  seemed 
to  be  most  productive  of  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  Japan, 
for  fear  of  losing  foreign  money,  seemed  most  slavish  and 
unendurable.  Whatever  might  be  the  result,  said  they,  they 
would  not  accept  such  a  position.  And  yet  they  recognized 
that  they  could  not  well  do  without  that  foreign  help. 
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Were  it  cut  off,  their  power  as  a  church  in  evangelistic  work 
would  be  greatly  crippled.  The  delegates  had  received  re¬ 
peated  assurances  from  the  missionaries  that  such  a  result 
need  not  be  feared,  which  assurances  had  partly  allayed  their 
misgivings;  but  these  quotations  from  Dr.  Clark’s  letters 
quite  set  them  at  rest.  He  wrote:  “We  shall  not  withhold 
our  aid,  unless  there  be  some  moral  reason,  for  example,  the 
entire  declination  from  Christian  work  and  moral  character; 
except  there  be  some  such,  no  difference  will  take  place  in 
the  amount  of  aid.”  ^  This  statement,  with  those  of  the 
missionaries  to  the  same  effect,  left  the  churches  and  the 
convention  in  May  quite  free  to  judge  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  proposed  union,  uncomplicated  by 
the  galling  money  argument,  and  thus  contributed  its  share 
to  the  final  result. 

During  this  same  month,  April,  letters  from  Drs.  H.  M. 
Scudder  and  D.  W.  Leonard  were  circulated  among  the 
churches,  strongly  favoring  the  union,  and  urging  its  accept¬ 
ance  by  the  churches. 

Thus,  at  last,  were  the  various  elements  of  influence  fairly 
at  work,  many  of  ’them  quite  unknown  to  those  whose  ex¬ 
pectations  were  the  highest,  and  prophecies  the  brightest. 

The  revision  committee  met  early  in  March;  and,  after 
reviewing  the  suggested  amendments,  discussed  and  rejected 
some,  approved  and  classified  others,  with  the  result  that  the 
list  of  changes  to  be  suggested  to  the  Presbyterians  did  “  not 
so  much  change  the  character  of  the  basis  of  union  as  make 
its  real  meaning  and  nature  plain,  and  tend  toward  brevity.”^ 
So  little,  indeed,  had  the  character  of  the  basis  of  union” 
been  changed,  that  one  of  those  who  had  most  seriously 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  union  on  the  original  consti¬ 
tution,  on  seeing  the  revised  constitution,  immediately  said 
he  feared  that  the  changes  had  not  been  sufficiently  radical 

^  The  Pacific,  June  19,  1889. 

2  Dr.  D.  W.  Leonard,  The  Pacific,  April,  1889. 
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to  satisfy  a  majority  of  the  churches, — a  saying  that  was 
truly  prophetic. 

A  deputation  of  the  Kumiai  committee  then  went  to 
Tokyo  and  met  the  Itchi  committee.  “The  result  of  the 
conference  was  exceedingly  satisfactory,  almost  everj"  one  of 
the  suggested  amendments  being  heartily  adopted,  and  both 
sides  seemed  to  be  equally  pleased.”^  This  revised  consti¬ 
tution  was  printed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  sent  to  all  the 
churches,  reaching  them  about  the  middle  of  April.  It  hav¬ 
ing  been  agreed  by  the  joint  committees  that  “The  Appendix 
contains  only  recommendations,  and  is  not  therefore  binding 
on  any  church  or  bukwai  unless  adopted  by  it,”  ^  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  by-laws  alone  were  printed  and  distributed  to  the 
churches.  This  short  document  contained  but  thirty-four 
pages,  instead  of  the  original  ninety-nine.  “  It  had  been 
reduced  by  sickness.”  During  the  three  or  four  weeks 
preceding  the  convention,  the  churches  studied  this  docu¬ 
ment  in  the  light  of  the  information  they  had  been  receiving, 
and  sent  their  delegates  to  the  convention,  in  Kobe,  with  in¬ 
structions  whose  nature  we  shall  consider  in  the  next  period. 

B.  The  Itchi  Kyokwai  (Presbyterians). — During  and  af¬ 
ter  the  November  convention,  held  in  Osaka,  some  of  the 
leading  members  of  both  the  Itchi  and  Kumiai  churches,  un¬ 
officially,  of  course,  consulted  together  as  to  what  further 
changes  would  probably  be  asked  for  by  the  Kumiai  churches, 
and  what  could  probably  be  granted  by  the  Itchi  church. 
By  these  informal  conferences  and  discussions,  it  seemed  clear 
that  there  could  be  a  final  agreement  as  to  the  terms  of  union. 
With  this  thought,  the  Itchi  committee  waited  for  the  Kumiai 
committee  with  their  authoritative  list  of  desired  changes.  To 
their  astonishment,  the  few  that  had  been  informally  sug¬ 
gested  at  the  time  of  the  convention  in  November,  had  been 
greatly  added  to.  In  their  strong  desire  to  secure  the  union, 
if  possible,  the  Itchi  committee  discussed  and,  at  last,  accepted 

^  The  Pacific,  April,  1889.  ^  Appendix,  page  i. 
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nearly  all  the  proposed  changes,  and  thus  union  seemed  cer¬ 
tain.  Thti committees  had  an  informal  understanding  that  the 
two  conventions  to  be  held  in  May,  should  be  kept  informed 
of  each  other’s  doings;  and,  as  soon  as  each  body  had  rati¬ 
fied  the  action  of  the  committees  and  had  accepted  the  con¬ 
stitution,  each  body  should  appoint  committees  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  consummation  of  union.  The  committees  of  both 
bodies  seemed  to  have  been  confident  that  at  the  conven¬ 
tions  there  would  be  but  little  discussion,  and  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  would  be  accepted  with  only  the  slightest  modifica¬ 
tion,  if  indeed  any  at  all  would  be  made.  On  hearing  of 
this  plan,  one  wrote,  “  I  am  surprised  that  they  are  so  san¬ 
guine  that  their  plan  is  thus  to  be  adopted  at  once  without 
debate  or  delay.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  see  it  rushed  through 
in  such  haste  as  that.” 

Looking  back  from  this  distance,  it  is  clear  that  here  was 
one  of  an  unfortunate  series  of  mistakes  and  misunderstand¬ 
ings,  the  failure  to  realize  the  true  state  of  the  churches, 
which  mistakes,  though  they  may  not  be  said  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  failure  of  union,  yet  contributed  toward  it,  and 
were  truly  the  cause  bf  the  feeling  of  disgust  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  which  became  marked  shortly  after  it  was  apparent  that 
union  was  impossible.  It  was  a  most  natural  mistake,  per¬ 
haps  unavoidable  to  human  beings,  yet  none  the  less  unfor¬ 
tunate  and  disastrous.  The  essential  part  of  the  mistake  lay 
in  the  supposition  that  the  Kumiai  churches  had  had  their 
discussion  on  union,  and  had  agreed  on  the  principles  which 
they  would  insist  on,  together  with  the  statement  of  them 
in  constitutional  language.  This  seems  to  have  been  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  Kumiai  committee  itself.  The  committee  evi¬ 
dently  thought  that  the  revised  constitution,  being  compiled 
from  the  amendments  suggested  by  the  churches  and  the 
missionaries,  must  be  such  as  would  find  acceptance  with  the 
majority,  not  only  without  any  material  changes,  but  possi¬ 
bly  without  any  further  changes.  The  Itchi  committee  as- 
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sumed,  most  naturally,  that  they  were  treatinj^  with  an  au¬ 
thoritative  committee;  and  that  if  they,  the  Itchi  committee, 
could  come  to  a  settlement  with  the  Kumiai  committee  by 
accepting  the  changes  then  brought  forward,  the  matter  would 
be  practically  settled  and  union  assured.  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  material  on  which  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  union  question  did  not  reach  the  Kumiai  churches  until 
February,  too  late  to  be  of  much  use  in  making  their  sugges¬ 
tions  to  the  revision  committee.  To  understand  the  final 
issue,  we  should  bear  all  these  facts  in  mind. 

V.  The  Annual  Meetings. — The  union  movement  now 
passed  into  its  fifth  stage  with  the  assembling  of  the  two 
annual  meetings,  the  Kumiai  Kyokwai  at  Kobe,  May  22, 
1889,  and  the  Itchi  Kyokwai  at  Tokyo  (3 50  miles  distant). 
May  23,  1889. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  the  discussions  and ‘the  final 
results,  we  should  at  this  point  consider  the  main  outlines  of 
the  revised  constitution  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  joint 
committees. 

(I)  Creed.  The  Apostles’  and  Nicene  Creeds  with  the 
Articles  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  should  be  the  stand¬ 
ard  creeds.  The  Westminster  and  Heidelberg  Catechisms 
and  the  Plymouth  Declaration  should  be  considered  as  of  great 
value,  and  should  be  held  in  veneration  by  the  Nihon  Rengo 
Kirisuto  Kyokwai  (The  United  Christian  Church  of  Japan), 
this  being  the  name  for  the  proposed  united  body. 

(II)  Church  Government  or  Polity.  The  local  church 
should  have  complete  power  in  local  matters.  Certain  pow¬ 
ers  were,  however,  to  be  delegated  to  two  general  bodies, 
called  Bifkuai  and  Sokwai.  Repre.sentation  in  bukwai  (the 
local  body)  should  be  by  pastor  and  one  delegate  from  each 
church.  The  sokwai,  meeting  annually,  should  be  composed 
of  delegates  elected  by  each  bukwai.  Ministerial  standing 
was  to  be  in  the  bukwai,  which  alone  could  organize  churches, 
ordain  and  discipline  pastors  and  evangelists.  Only  matters 
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of  discipline  could  be  appealed  from  the  churches  to  the  buk- 
wai,  and  the  decision  of  the  bukvvai  should  be  final.  Like¬ 
wise,  only  matters  of  discipline  could  be  appealed  from 
bukvvai  to  sokwai.  The  Appendix  consisted  of  various 
forms  for  the  organization  of  the  local  churches  either  on  a 
Congregational  or  on  a  Presbyterian  plan;  and  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  bukvvai.  These  provisions  of  the  Appendix, 
however,  were  to  be  of  power  only  when  adopted  by  each 
church  or  bukvvai. 

This  revised  constitution,  while  much  shorter  and  simpler 
than  the  original  one,  did  not  differ  in  any  essential  principle 
of  church  government  from  it,  as  we  have  already  seen. 
This  should  be  borne  in  mind  to  understand  the  treatment 
it  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Kumiai  convention.  So  early 
even  as  February,  a  shrewd  observer  of  the  signs  of  the 
times  wrote:  “  ....  the  more  they  have  examined  it  [the 
original  constitution  as  originally  proposed],  the  more  op¬ 
posed  have  they  become  to  it,  until  it  seems  evident  that, 
unless  it  is  radically  changed,  they  will  not  unite  on  it.”  ^ 
We  are  now  ready  to  consider  the  action  of  the  two  bodies 
on  the  revised  constitution. 

K.  The  Kumiai  (Cong.)  Annual  Meeting. — This  met  on 
Wednesday,  May  22,  1889,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  week 
discussing  the  proposed  constitution.  There  seemed  to  be 
three  parties,  i.  The  “  Irreconcilables.”  Any  union  was 
^o  them  objectionable.  The  amendments  they  proposed 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  vv'^ould  have  destroyed  any  church; 
even  Congregational  church  government  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  under  their  propositions.  ^  They  numbered  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  delegates,  and  were  easily  outvoted  on 
ev^ery  motion  embodying  their  extreme  views.  2.  The  Mod¬ 
erates.  These  were  doubtful  as  to  the  expediency  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  unite,  yet  were  willing  to  do  so,  should  it  seem 

^  Dr.  J,  D.  Davis,  The  Pacific,  March  13,  1889. 

Dr.  D,  \V.  Leonard,  The  Independent,  July  4,  1889. 
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best  to  the  majority.  On  what  may  be  considered  the  final 
test  vote,  although  the  proposed  constitution  had  been  con¬ 
siderably  amended  by  the  convention,  these  Moderates 
united  with  the  “  Irreconcilables,”  and  numbered  nine 
churches.  3.  The  Unionists.  These  thought  union  both 
desirable  and  practicable,  and  were  in  a  decided  majority. 
Yet  even  they  were  not  ready  to  vote  it,  without  first  secur¬ 
ing  some  few  but  important  modifications  in  the  revised  con¬ 
stitution.  This  body  was  led  by  the  most  influential  men 
of  the  denomination,  persons  who  had  been  on  the  com¬ 
mittees,  and  who  had  been  most  active  in  carrying  on  the 
movement  for  union. 

The  one  principle  which  animated  all  of  these  parties  was, 
above  all  things,  not  sectarianism,  not  love  of  Congrega¬ 
tional  polity.  In  the  November  convention  in  Osaka,  all 
the  speakers  in  most  fervent  terms  declared  their  abhorrence 
of  sectarianism,  and  pleaded  for  liberty  to  establish  a  church 
which  should  not  be  a  sect;  which  should  be  neither  Con¬ 
gregational  nor  Presbyterian,  nor  anything  else,  but  simply 
the  Church  of  Christ.  ^  The  argument  that  the  American 
Board  was  Congregational  and  could  not  help  in  the  sup¬ 
port  of  any  other  denominational  work  had  cut  them  to  the 
quick.  They  declared  that  they  were  not  Congregational- 
ists;  they  would  reject  the  very  name.  This  was  the  posi¬ 
tion  not  only  of  those  who  desired  union,  but  it  was  even 
more  truly  that  of  the  “  Irreconcilables.”  In  their  “trumpet- 
blast”  immediately  after  the  November  convention,  they  di¬ 
rectly  stated  that  they  cared  for  neither  Congregationalism 
nor  Presbyterianism.  What  then  was  the  underlying  princi¬ 
ple  which  guided  the  actions  of  the  three  parties  ?  It  was 
simply  the  desire  to  secure  that  form  of  church  government 
which  seemed  to  them  best  suited  to  the  spread  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  in  Japan,  without  regard  to  the  question,  whether  that 
form  was  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Episco- 
^  Rev.  J.  H.  De  Forest,  The  Pacific,  March  13,  1889. 
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pal,  or  any  other.  “They  have  thought,  and  are  now  think¬ 
ing  for  themselves,  and  will  produce  a  system  to  suit  them¬ 
selves,”  wrote  one  of  the  missionaries  not  long  after.^  With¬ 
out  question  it  was  this  very  same  principle  that  controlled 
the  Itchi  leaders  and  thinkers,  and  that  led  them  to  their  final 
result.  To  say  that  the  fundamental  principle  guiding  the 
action  of  either  the  Kumiai  or  Itchi  churches  was  sectarian¬ 
ism,  as  has  been  said,  is  to  manifest  a  lamentable  ignorance 
of  the  facts. 

With  this  principle  at  work,  it  becomes  only  a  matter  of 
judgment,  as  to  what  is  the  best  form  of  church  polity. 
Here,  teaching,  and  experience  with  that  which  is  familiar, 
are  the  most  potent  influences.  Influenced  by  the  teachings 
of  the  two  previous  months,  and  by  the  experience  of  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  a  polity  essentially  Congregational,  though  of 
their  own  development,  the  Kumiai  churches  approached  the 
work  of  studying  the  proposed  constitution  to  see  whether 
it  embodied  their  ideas  as  to  the  need  of  the  Christian 
churches  of  Japan.  The  “  Irreconcilables”  thought  not. 
They  would  abolish  all  provisions  for  discipline,  but  were 
unable  to  secure  a.  single  change  to  suit  their  views.  The 
“Moderates”  and  “Unionists,”  also  thinking  it  defective, 
united  on  the  following  positions,  which  they  considered  es¬ 
sential:  I.  The  churches  should  reserve  all  self-governing 

powers;  they  would  entrust  to  bukwai  and  sokwai  only  the 
“conduct”  of  certain  matters,  refusing  to  call  them  “pow¬ 
ers.”  ^  2.  The  bukwai,  the  local  body,  should  consist  of 

two  representatives  from  each  church  within  its  bounds,  one 
of  these  “as  far  as ’possible  to  be  the  pastor”  (instead  of 
“the  pastor  and  one  delegate,”  as  provided  for  in  the  re¬ 
vised  constitution).  It  has  been  said  that  this  desired 
change  was  a  concession  to  the  minority.  “After  along 
discussion,  the  minority  worried  the  convention  into  the 

^  Rev.  J.  L.  Atkinson,  The  Advance,  July  4,  1889. 

2  Ibid. 
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adoption,”  etc.  ^  This  is  a  grave  error;  for  the  change  was 
actually  proposed  by  one  of  the  strongest  leaders  for  union, 
and  was  carried  through  only  on  mature  deliberation.  The 
vote  on  this  point  was  practically  unanimous,  and  did  not 
run  by  party  lines.  The  majority  of  the  Unionists  favored 
it.  3.  The  duties  of  the  bukwai  and  sokwai  should  be  so 
defined  as  to  allow  of  either  Congregational  or  Presbyterian 
usage.  If  the  local  church  should  desire  only  advice,  after 
the  Congregational  manner,  in  matters  appealed  or  referred 
to  a  bukwai,  the  action  of  the  bukwai  should  be  considered 
^s  being  only  advice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  the 
bukwai  might  be  considered  authoritative  by  the  church, 
after  the  manner  of  Presbyterian  usage.  In  the  same  way, 
there  should  be  equal  liberty  given  the  bukwai  to  accept  the 
action  of  the  sokwai,  in  matters  appealed  to  it,  as  either 
advisory  or  authoritative.  There  was  great  unanimity  on 
this  point,  the  vote  standing  28  out  of  a  possible  41.  ^ 
4.  They  did  not  wish  to  take  the  time  to  consider  the  rules, 
but  would  leave  them  to  be  revised  in  the  spirit  of  the 
above  changes.  This  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  31  out 
of  a  possible  41.®  5.  As  the  Appendix  had  been  agreed 

upon  by  the  committees  to  be  only  “  recommendations,  and 
is  therefore  not  binding  on  any  church  or  bukwai  unless 
adopted  by  it,”  the  members  of  the  Kumiai  committee,  as 
well  as  the  delegates,  were  very  much  surprised  when  the 
Appendix  was  sent  down  to  them,  printed,  and  with  the  evi¬ 
dent  understanding  of  the  Itchi  committee  and  church,  that 
it  was  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  Kumiai  convention.  For 
this  reason  the  Appendix  “was  voted  down  most  energeti¬ 
cally,”  ^  thinking  that  it  was  entirely  unnecessary  for  the 
convention  to  act  on  it,  as  each  church  and  bukwai  should 
be  left  free  to  adopt  it  or  reject  it. 

1  Dr.  M.  L.  Gordon,  The  Christian  Union,  Oct.  17,  1889. 

2  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 

®  Ibid.  *  Rev.  J.  L.  Atkinson,  The  Advance,  July  4,  1889. 
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The  above  five  points  the  Kumiai  churches  agreed  on  as 
essential  to  union.  How  they  were  moving  away  from 
union,  evidently  none  of  them  at  the  time  realized.  For 
even  after  the  above  positions  had  been  voted,  they  thought 
union  so  surely  before  them  that  they  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  not  only  to  negotiate  with  the  Itchi  church,  but  also 
to  make  arrangements  to  complete  the  union,  when  the  de¬ 
sired  changes  should  be  secured,  assuming  that  this  would 
not  be  a  matter  of  much  difficulty.  The  main  doubt  ex¬ 
pressed  by  some  was  whether  it  was  wise  to  complete  the 
union  while  leaving  even  two  or  three  Kumiai  churches  be¬ 
hind  as  independents.  In  order  to  remove  the  possibility  of 
such  a  division  it  was  proposed  to  defer  the  consummation 
of  the  union  for  three  months  at  least,  with  the  hope  that 
by  that  time,  as  the  churches  studied  the  further  changes  in 
the  constitution,  all,  without  exception,  would  be  ready  to 
unite. 

To  complete  the  review  of  the  action  of  this  convention, 
we  should  notice  two  other  changes  that  were  desired. 

6.  After  accepting  the  creeds  proposed  as  the  doctrinal  basis 
of  union,  the  convention  thought  it  unnecessary  to  make 
any  further  reference  to  other  creeds,  and  so  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  omit  a  paragraph  referring  to  the  Westminster 
and  Heidelberg  Catechisms  and  the  Plymouth  Declaration. 
The  special  thought  in  mind  was  to  open  the  doctrinal  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  new  church,  so  that  even  Methodist  or  Baptist 
or  other  evangelical  churches  might  be  free  to  unite.  As 
their  aim  was  to  establish  a  non-sectarian  church,  they  did 
not  wish  to  have  a  doctrinal  basis  that  would  exclude  any 
evangelical  church.  The  alternative  to  striking  out  this 
paragraph,  was  to  mention  in  the  same  relation  the  vener¬ 
able  creeds  of  all  the  evangelical  churches.  Whether  the 
omission  of  this  paragraph  was  considered  essential  or  not 
is  not  plain.  It  was  the  desire  but  not  clearly  the  demand. 

7.  The  “Moderates”  were  very  much  averse  to  any  such 
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complicated  rules  for  the  conduct  of  discipline  as  the  con¬ 
stitution  provided  for.  As  a  concession  to  these,  the 
“Unionists,”  though  approving  of  the  constitution  as  it 
stood,  in  that  regard,  agreed  to  ask  the  Itchi  church,  that,  if 
possible,  the  chapter  on  discipline  be  dropped,  and  in  its 
place  to  put  simply  Christ’s  instructions  on  the  matter;  ^  if 
that  could  not  be  granted  by  the  Itchi  brethren,  then  to  ask 
that  the  chapter  be  modified  so  as  to  make  ministers  mem¬ 
bers  of  local  churches,  which  churches  would  thus  become 
the  direct  guardians  of  the  faith  and  moral  conduct  of  the 
ministry.  These  two  points  were  to  be  asked  for,  .but  were 
not  to  be  made  a  condition  of  union.  ^ 

When  these  details  had  been  fully  agreed  on,  an  informal 
discussion  was  held  upon  the  desirability  of  completing  the 
union;  an  informal  vote  was  also  taken,  in  which  twenty- 
two  churches  voted  in  the  affirmative,  on  condition  that  the 
five  changes  named  above  be  accepted  by  the  Itchi  church, 
while  nine  churches  voted  against  it  as  the  expression  of 
their  preference,  though  with  but  one  or  two  possible  ex¬ 
ceptions,  these  nine  churches  would  not  stay  out  of  the 
union  were  it  completed.  Thus  did  the  annual  meeting 
come  to  an  end  after  five  days’  hard  labor,  with  three  long 
sessions  a  day  for  a  part  of  the  time.  The  missionaries  did 
not  take  part  in  the  discussions,  not  even  to  say  a  word. 
Indeed,  but  few  of  them  attended,  and  they  not  regularly. 
They  felt  that  the  churches  had  received  from  them  all  the 
light  they  had  to  give,  and  that  now  the  churches  must 
make  the  decision  for  themselves.  ®  Thus  did  the  silent  in¬ 
fluences  that  had  been  at  work  for  the  previous  months  pro¬ 
duce  their  inevitable  results.  Though  not  recognized  at  the 

^  Dr.  Wm.  Imbrie,  The  Interioi,  July  4,  1889. 

2  For  a  complete  view  of  all  the  voles  taken  on  the  positions  here  made, 
see  the  Minutes  of  the  Kumiai  Annual  Meeting  for  1889.  Being  inaccessi¬ 
ble  to  most  of  the  readers  of  this  paper,  the  author  has  not  made  frequent 
reference  to  them,  though  he  has  made  use  of  them  himself. 

*  Rev.  J.  H.  De  Forest,  The  Pacific,  March  13,  1889. 
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time,  those  influences  were  none  the  less  eflective.  Ever 
since  the  discussions  began  in  October  of  the  previous  year, 
both  the  leaders  and  the  masses  of  the  church  members 
were  slowly  but  surely  moving  toward  the  positions  which 
were  finally  taken  in  the  convention.  Their  ideal  of  church 
government  was  that  which  they  had  derived  from  the 
“Acts  of  the  Apostles,  from  their  experience  in  the  conduct 
of  church  affairs  up  to  the  present  time,  and  from  the  spirit 
of  liberty  and  individual  rights  now  prevalent  in  the  coun¬ 
try.”  ^  It  was  their  ideal,  not  because  it  was  taught  them 
by  the  missionaries,  but  because  they  had  thought  it  out 
for  themselves.  Their  ideal  was  not  due  to  love  of  Congre¬ 
gationalism.  The  very  name  was  an  offence  in  their  eyes. 
Nor  was  the  attitude  of  the  convention  due  to  an  “  anti¬ 
clerical”  spirit;  nor  to  “suspicions  of  the  pastorate,”  as 
some  have  said,  though  there  was  doubtless  some  of  that 
spirit  among  the  “  Irreconcilablcs.”  But  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  position  taken  by  the  Kumiai  churches,  and 
to  which  the  Presbyterians  could  not  consent  (as  was  after¬ 
wards  learned),  were  those  deliberately  taken  by  the  leaders 
of  the  denomination;  they  were  chiefly  pastors  and  evangel¬ 
ists,  not  lay-members  nor  theological  students  nor  “  inex¬ 
perienced  youths  no  one  of  whom  has  been  a  pastor  a 
year.”  ^ 

Before  passing  to  the  doings  of  the  Itchi  annual  meeting, 
we  should  notice  one  more  fact,  as  it  had  a  momentous 
effect.  In  the  midst  of  the  Kumiai  meeting,  one  of  its 
members,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  union  committee, 
wrote  a  private  letter  to  one  of  the  Itchi  members  of  the 
committee,  who  was  then  at  Tokyo  attending  their  annual 
meeting.  He  gave  a  hasty  view  of  the  votes  that  had  been 
taken  in  the  Kumiai  meeting  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  cov- 

^  Rev.  J.  L.  Atkinson,  The  Advance,  July  4,  1SS9. 

*  The  Christian  Union,  Aug.  15,  1889.  See  also  letters  of  l)rs.  Knox  and 
Imbrie,  and  editorials  in  The  Independent  and  The  Interior,  July  4,  1889. 
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ering  most  of  the  points  referred  to  in  this  paper.  On 
Monday,  May  27,  the  Kumiai  convention  received  a  telegram 
from  the  Itchi  convention,  asking  for  official  information. 
The  writer  of  the  letter  then  explained  to  the  convention 
what  he  had  written.  The  convention  at  once  replied  by 
telegram  making  that  private  letter  official.  This  was  the 
great  mistake  of  the  Kumiai  convention.  As  soon  as  it  had 
reached  its  conclusions,  it  should  have  sent  an  official  state¬ 
ment  of  them  to  the  Itchi  convention,  which  was  waiting 
for  them,  and  a  committee  should  have  at  once  been  dis¬ 
patched  to  Tokyo  to  explain  what  possibly  might  be  misun¬ 
derstood.  Furthermore,  the  Kumiai  convention  should 
have  adjourned  temporarily,  to  wait  till  the  Itchi  convention 
had  had  time  to  consider  the  changes  that  were  proposed 
and  to  give  an  answer.,  This  was  the  only  sound  business 
course  to  follow,  especially  in  view  of  the  fundamental 
changes  that  were  being  proposed  by  the  Kumiai  conven¬ 
tion.  But,  instead  of  this,  the  Kumiai  convention 
completed  its  work  Monday,  and  adjourned  sine  die^  with¬ 
out  even  sending  to  the  Itchi  convention  a  full  official 
statement  of  the  desired  changes.  Not  only  was  this  poor 
business  management,  but  it  was  also  a  distinct  lack  of 
courtesy,  easily  to  be  misconstrued,  and  to  be  considered  an 
indication  that  union  was  not  desired.  It  paved  the  way 
for  the  action  of  the  Itchi  convention  that  followed,  the  ill- 
feeling  that  sprang  up,  and  the  immediate  settlement  of  the 
question  in  the  negative.  For  this  the  Kumiai  convention 
is  responsible. 

B.  The  Itchi  (Presb.)  Annual  Meeting. — This  met  on 
Thursday,  May  23,  1889,  and  did  not  adjourn  till  the  latter 
part  of^the  following  week.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  Kumiai  convention,  it  took  no  action  on 
union  till  the  27th,  further  than  to  accept  the  constitution 
as  presented  by  the  joint  committees,  with  a  few  minor 
changes.  By  Monday,  the  27th,  the  private  letter  men- 
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tioned  above,  was  received  telling  of  the  great  changes  that 
were  being  proposed  in  the  Kumiai  body;  this  letter  was 
soon  made  official  by  telegram. 

The  Itchi  church  having  been  given  to  understand  in 
March  by  the  Kumiai  committee  on  revision  that  the  revised 
constitution  would  doubtless  be  acceptable  to  the  Kumiai 
churches,  and  that  it  would  without  doubt  be  approved  with 
no  essential  changes,  it  was  astonished  beyond  measure  at 
the  fundamental  nature  of  the  changes  not  only  desired  but 
required  by  the  Kumiai  churches.  It  considered  the  Kumiai 
churches  pledged  by  the  action  of  its  committee.  These 
later  demands,  therefore,  clearly  repudiated  all  previous 
pledges.  They  came  like  lightning  from  a  clear  sky.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  Itchi  brethren  felt  that  “further  com¬ 
mittees  of  reference  are  useless.  Repeated  agreements  have 
been  reached,  but  the  only  result  seems  to  be  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  fresh  demands.”  ^  The  Itchi  convention,  feeling  that 
the' true  prosperity  of  the  church  and  the  rapid  spread  of 
the  gospel  were  not  to  be  secured  under  the  plan  of  church 
government  desired  by  the  Kumiai  churches,  refused  to  allow 
the  changes  desired.’  It  could  not  think  it  wise  for  the  local 
church  to  be  allowed  to  ignore  its  pastor  in  sending  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  bukwai  (see  2  above).  Misunderstanding  the 
purpose,  ^  it  could  not  agree  to  allow  the  power  of  the 
higher  body  to  be  brought  into  action  only  at  the  request  of 
the  lower  body  (see  3  above).  Misunderstanding  the  spirit,  ® 
it  could  not  agree  to  omit  all  reference  to  the  Westminster 
and  Heidelberg  Catechisms  (see  6  above).  It  could  not  con¬ 
sider  the  Appendix  so  entirely  unnecessary  and  unofficial 
that  it  could  be  ignored  in  the  terms  of  union  ^  (see  5  above). 

^  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Knox,  The  Independent,  July  4th,  1889. 

*  See  the  letters  of  Drs.  Knox  and  Imbrie;  also  one  by  Dr.  D.  C.  Greene  in 
The  Religious  Herald,  Sept  19,  1889. 

*  Dr.  Wm.  Imbrie,  The  Interior,  July  4th,  1889. 

*  Dr.  Knox,  /did. 
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Before  deciding  finally  on  the  whole  question,  however, 
in  order  to  have  full  information,  and  in  order  to  state  its 
own  case  fully  to  the  Kumiai  convention,  a  committee  was 
immediately  dispatched  to  Kobe,  a  telegram  being  sent  to 
the  Kumiai  convention  asking  them  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  committee.  Owing  to  the  failure  to  deliver  it  promptly 
to  the  suitable  parties,  the  telegram  was  not  received  till  the 
Kumiai  convention  was  dispersed  to  the  four  winds.  The 
Itchi  committee,  on  arriving  in  Kobe  on  Wednesday,  found 
that  the  Kumiai  convention  had  adjourned  two  days  before, 
without  making  arrangement  for  meeting  with  them,  or  in¬ 
forming  the  Itchi  convention  of  their  action;  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  had  been  appointed  by  the  Kumiai  convention 
for  carrying  on  the  further  negotiations,  had  scattered  beyond 
recall;  and  that  the  reports  as  to  what  the  convention  had 
really  done  were  diverse  and  confusing.  Returning  to  Tokyo, 
they  reported  what  they  had  learned.  “The  report  of  the 
Committee  was  received  by  the  Synod  with  deep  regret.  It 
was  obvious  to  all,  however,  that  but  one  course  was  possi¬ 
ble.  The  past  furnished  no  encouragement  to  hope  that 
further  negotiations  by  committees  would  prove  other  than 
fruitless,  and  the  common  feeling  was  that  the  Synod  had 
reached  its  limit  in  the  way  of  concessions.  Accordingly 
the  following  action  was  taken:  The  Moderator  and  the 
Clerk  were  directed  to  communicate  with  the  committee  of 
the  General  Conference;  to  state  what  amendments  to  the 
constitution  the  Synod  had  accepted;  and  to  inform  the 
committee  of  the  Conference,  of  their  authority  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  Synod,  in  case  the  Congregational  churches 
{as  churches')  accept  definitely  the  constitution  of  the  Syn¬ 
od.”  ^  This  “ultimatum,”  as  it  has  appropriately  been 
called,  was  at  once  published  in  the  Kirisuto  Kyo  Shimbun 
(The  Christian),  and  went  out  to  all  the  churches  of  both 
denominations. 

1  Dr.  Wm.  Imbrie,  The  Interior,  July  4,  1889. 
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As  far  as  securing  union  was  concerned,  this  ultimatum  was 
the  fatal  mistake.  The  Kumiai  Christians  were,  as  a  body,  still 
eager  for  union.  This  ultimatum  revealed  to  them  that  the 
Itchi  church  wanted  union  on  essentially  Presbyterian  prin¬ 
ciples,  or  none.  The  possibilities  of  union  were  ended.  The 
Kumiai  churches,  not  realizing  their  own  mistakes,  felt  that 
they  had  been  struck  in  the  face.  Their  committee,  who  now 
for  the  first  time  had  power  to  state  definitely  the  views  and 
desires  of  the  churches,  was  not  even  recognized  by  the 
Itchi  church.  P'urther  negotiations  were  rejected.  They 
must  unite  as  individual  churches.  Such  was  the  ultimatum 
sent  them.  This  action  reminded  them  of  the  arguments 
that  some  had  used  more  than  once;  that  Presbyterians  can¬ 
not  and  will  not  unite  on  any  basis  but  an  essentially  Pres¬ 
byterian  one;  whoever  unites  with  them  must  become  essen¬ 
tially  Presbyterian;  a  union  that  would  permit  the  usages 
and  principles  of  both  Congregationalism  and  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  cannot  last,  but  one  body  will  in  time  absorb  the  other; 
“the  lamb  will  lie  down  inside  the  lion,”  the  “weak  polity” 
will  give  way  to  the  “strong,”  the  Congregational  to  the 
Presbyterian.  These  arguments  now  came  back  with  force 
and  were  largely  believed.  A  spirit  of  disgust  spread 
through  the  churches.  “We  will  not  unite  if  that  is  the  con¬ 
dition  set  us,”  was  their  attitude. 

The  committee  of  the  Kumiai  churches,  on  opening  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  Itchi  church,  according  to  their  instruc¬ 
tions,  were  met  by  this  ultimatum.  They  had  no  option 
left  them.  They  made  an  informal  report  to  the  Kumiai 
churches  within  a  few  weeks,  and  there  the  matter  rested 
for  a  year.  At  the  succeeding  annual  meeting  of  the 
Kumiai  churches,  in  April,  1890,  the  committee  made  its 
official  report.  It  stated  the  action  of  the  Itchi  church  that 
we  have  seen  above.  Although  the  feelings  that  had  been 
aroused  by  this  action  had  been  largely  cooled  by  the  lapse 
of  time,  it  was  voted  by  the  Kumiai  annual  meeting  that  the 
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matter  be  indefinitely  postponed,  and  that  information  to 
that  effect  be  sent  to  the  Itchi  churcli.  ^  Thus  the  union 
movement  ended. 

Conclitsion.  We  have  now  traced  faithfully  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  union  movement.  We  have  seen  the  bright 
promises  of  success;  the  first  easy  negotiations;  ^the  unex¬ 
pected  postponement;  the  further  satisfactory  negotiations; 
the  silent  inlluences  at  work;  the  business  mistakes;  the  dis¬ 
astrous  consecpiences;  and  the  final  ultimata.  I'rom  first  to 
last  the  Itchi  church  moved  with  the  precision  of  an  army 
well  drilled  and  well  ^eneralled.  It  knew  its  mind.  It 
knew  how  to  attend  to  business.  It  secured  the  necessary 
conferences  with  the  supporting  I’resbyterian  churches  in 
the  United  States,  and  their  consent  to  a  union  on  certain 
definite  principles.  These  principles  it  bothfunderstood  and 
believed  in.  It  understood  its  own  forms  of  church  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  principles  on  which  they  stood.  If  it  made 
any  mistake,  it  was  in  the  last  vote,  and  that  "was  one  of 
judgment.  If  they  really  wanted  union,  that  vote  was  a 
blunder.  The  Kumiai  churches,  on' the  other'hand,  showed 
few  of  these  qualities.  They  were,  at  the  beginning,  un¬ 
trained  in  their  own  polity;  ignorant  of  the  fundamental 
principles  involved,  and  of  their  essential  difference  from 
those  of  the  Presbyterians  with  whom  they  were  treating. 
The  leading  men  carried  on  the  negotiations,  expecting  that 
the  churches  would  follow  witiiout  much  personal  investiga¬ 
tion  or  questioning.  Tliey  did  not  early  seek  the  advice  of 
the  assisting  Congregational  churches  in  the  United^States. 
The  leaders  did  not  take  steps  to  secure  the  education  of 
the  church  members  on  the  questions  involved,  till  long 
after  the  time  when  it  ought  to  have  been  finished.  The 
leaders,  and  the  committees  also,  assumed  to  know  the 
mind  of  the  churches  before  the  churches  had  had  an  oppor- 
^  See  the  .\nnual  Meeting  Report  for  1890. 
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tunity  to  study  the  question,  or  to  form  an  opinion,  and 
even  before  the  churches  had  given  the  matter  any  serious 
study.  The  leaders  seemed  to  waver.  At  first  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  constitution  as  first  proposed,  and,  had  it 
been  left  to  them  to  do  so,  it  is  likely  that  union  would 
have  been  secured  at  once.  The  more  they  studied  the 
matter,  the  less  were  they  satisfied  with  the  first  proposi¬ 
tion,  to  which  they  had  given  their  approxal.  The  final 
position  which  they  and  the  churches  took,  was,  in  the 
main,  such  pure  Congregationalism,  that  union  became 
quite  out  of  the  question.  They  did  not  take  that  position, 
however,  from  any  devotion  to  the  denomination,  but  sim¬ 
ply  because  they  thought  it  embodied  the  true  principles  of 
church  government;  indeed,  it  seems  doubtful  if  they  real¬ 
ized  how  thoroughly  in  accord  with  Congregational  princi¬ 
ples  they  were,  for  they  constantly  refused  to  be  called 
Congregationalists.  The  Itchi  church  could  not  believe  in 
the  principles  considered  essential  by  the  Kiimiai,  nor  the 
Kumiai,  those  considered  essential  by  the  Itchi.  Each 
church  made  its  ofler,  and  each  rejected  that  of  the  other. 

This  union  experience  but  illustrates  afresh  the  principle 
laid  down  by  Dr.  A.  Hastings  Ross  in  a  recent  article  on 
union  efforts:  “Doctrines  and  rites  have  divided  the  church, 
but  when  these  divisions  cease,  a  deeper  element  still  separ¬ 
ates.  Polity  is  the  great  divisive  element,  often  ignored,  but 
asserting  itself  in  every  attempt  at  union.  There  are  four 
theories  of  the  church  of  Christ  that  divide  Christendom. 
[Papacy,  Episcopacy,  Presbyterianism,  and  Congregation¬ 
alism.]  Any  plans  which  ignore  these  fail.  No  bridge  can 
span  the  chasm  between  them.”  Organic  union  of  bodies 
holding  different  polities  can  be  had  only  by  the  triumph  of 
one  and  the  death  of  the  other  polities  involved.  ^  . 

We  thus  see  how  insufficient  were  the  mass  of  the  expla- 

^  Union  Efforts  between  Congregationnlists  and  Fresbyterians:  Results  and 
Lessons,  page  2. 
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nations  that  have  been  given  for  the  failure  of  the  union,  whose 
beginnings  were  hailed  with  such  songs  of  triumph  and  glow- 
ing  prophecies.  These  last  were  born  of  enthusiasm  and 
nurtured  on  ignorance.  The  e.xplanations  of  the  failure  also 
reflect  but  little  appreciation  of  the  true  difficulties  met.  A 
handful  of  “boys”  could  not  obstruct  the  mighty  purpose  of 
two  strong  denominations,  as  has  been  asserted.  ^  It  is 
not  only  untrue  but  absurd.  No  doubt  there  were  “boys” 
who  opposed  with  might  and  main,  but  the  result  was 
not  due  to  them.  Without  doubt  there  was  some  “anti¬ 
clerical  spirit,”  but  it  had  little,  if  any,  influence  on  the 
final  result.  No  doubt  there  may  have  been  “.sectarian¬ 
ism,”  but  it  was  not  general,  even  if  it  can  be  properly 
applied  to  a  few.  If  by  .sectarianism  is  meant  the  adhe¬ 
rence  to  certain  principles  of  church  government  deemed 
important,  then  both  bodies  were  eciually  sectarian,  for  each 
insisted  that  its  own  ])rinciples  be  the  fundamental  ones  in 
the  united  body.  .  That  explanation  was  the  right  one  which 
represented  the  Kuniiai  convention  as  trying  to  break  off  the 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  system.  Or  to  put  the  figure 
more  trul)',  the  Kumiai  churches  wished  to  pull  up  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  tree  root  and  branch,  and  to  plant  the  C'ongrega- 
tional  tree  in  its  place  in  the  constitution.  This  the  Itchi 
church  could  not  allow,  hence  their  ultinnituni.  This  is  a 
sufficient  explanation  for  the  final  failure,  and  it  seems  to  us 
the  only  true  one.  Those  who  have  said  that  this  result 
came  suddenly,  without  due  cause,  “like  lightning  from  a 
clear  sky,” — “It  is  the  unexpected  that  happens  in  Japan;” 
but  confess  their  ignorance.  The  foreigner  cannot  apprec¬ 
iate,  nor  indeed  can  he  perceive,  the  silent  influences  that 
move  the  Japanese.  Let  him  be  careful  how  he  condemns 
their  deeds  or  prophesies  about  them. 

^  See  letters  from  Drs.  Knox  and  Imbrie  in  The  Independent  and  The 
Interior,  and  also  the  editorials  in  the  same;  also  The  Christian  Union, 
Aug.  15,  1889. 
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Or,  seeks  organic  unity  by  a  synthesis  of  the  essen¬ 

tial  elements  of  Kpiscopacy,  Presbyterianism,  and  ('ongrega- 
tionalism.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  talk  of  in  the 
abstract,  but  the  real  question  is  how  to  make  the  proposi¬ 
tion  in  concrete  form.  The  efforts  of  the  Christians  in 
Japan,  untrammelled  by  traditions  and  denominational  preju¬ 
dices,  to  effect  a  concrete  sx  nthesis  of  Presby  terianism  and 
Congregationalism,  seem  to  have  failed  from  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  the  case.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
exact  forms  and  details  of  that  church  organism  which  Dr. 
l^riggs  would  consider  as  securing  at  the  same  time  the 
important  j)rinciples  of  the  three  polities.  But  whatever 
that  may  be,  the  efforts  of  the  Christians  in  Japan  to  solve,  iti 
part  at  least,  “one  of  the  chief  problems  of  our  times,”  do 
not  afford  a  very  bright  prospect  of  the  nearness  or  even  of 
the  possibility’  of  the  Utoi)ian  ciiurch,  when  there  shall  be 
but  one  ministry',  one  brotherhood,  and  one  organization. 
So  long  as  human  nature  remains  the  same  as  it  has  been 
through  the  ages,  there  will  d(^ubtless  be  some  to  prefer  to 
rest  on  authority  (even  though  human),  preferring  the 
Roman  C'atholic  Church;  some  to  prefer  the  strong  execu¬ 
tive  church  governments,  in  h^piscopacy’  and  Methodism; 
some  to  prefer  the  aristocratic  church  government,  in  Pres¬ 
byterianism;  and  .some  to  prefer  democratic  church  govern¬ 
ment,  in  Congregationalism.  When  these  diversities  in  the 
human  mind  cease,  then  may  the  Utopian  church  arise.  That, 
how'ever,  was  not  the  church  for  which  Christ  pray^ed. 

The  comparison  which  Dr.  Kno.x  institutes  between  the 
failure  of  the  union  and  that  of  treaty’  revision  (see  the  quo¬ 
tation  on  page  496),  has  more  points  of  similarity  than  he 
seems  to  realize,  or  at  least  than  he  suggests.  The  com¬ 
parison  is  not  a  mere  comparison.  It  is  a  true  analogy,  for 
both  parts  of  the  comparison  rest  on  the  same  foundation 
and  spring  from  the  same  cause;  namely’,  the  human  mind 
in  a  peculiar  state  of  civilization,  acting  on  the  same  fund- 
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aniental  principles,  though  with  reference  to  very  different 
questions.  The  Japanese  nation  is  just  coming  to  civilized 
self-consciousness.  Change  is  in  the  air.  The  leaders  one 
day  are  in  the  rear-ranks  the  next.  To  know  what  phase 
of  national  thought  or  party  purpose  is  to  be  uppermost 
next  month  or  even  next  week,  is  as  difficult  for  the  native 
as  for  the  foreigner.  Whoever  presumes  to  act  authorita¬ 
tively  for  the  people,  or  for  a  party,  twenty-four  hours 
ahead,  is  a  rash  man.  So  too  is  he  who  prophesies.  This 
was  what  was  attempted  in  both  treaty  revision  and  in 
union.  That  the  masses  of  the  people  or  of  the  church  , 
members  should  take  an  active  interest  and  part  in  either 
treaty  revision  or  union,  was  what  the  leaders  did  not  ex¬ 
pect.  After  the  discussion  and  manifest  revolt  of  those  led, 
even  the  leaders  were  so  far  changed  in  their  views  that  the 
earlier  propositions  which  they  at  the  time  had  been  ready 
enough  to  accept,  were  no  longer  acceptable.  The  leaders 
did  not  wish  to,  nor  did  they  dare  to,  nor  could  they,  force 
through  to  completion  that  to  which  they  had  given  their 
consent  but  a  few  weeks  earlier. 

As  treaty  revision  failed,  so  union  failed,  and  by  a  similar 
unexpected  movement  of  the  people  concerned. 

[Note. — I}y  an  unavoidable  error,  discovered  too  late  for  correction,  I).  W. 
Leonard  has  been  printed  in  the  present  article  for  D.  VV.  Learned.  The 
reader  will  kindly  make  the  necessary  changes. — Eds.  | 
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ARTICLK  IV. 

THK  BROAD  CHURCH  THEOLOGY.  ^ 

BY  THE  REV.  HENKV  C.  HITrUrocK,  SOM ERVU.I.E,  .MASS. 

Thkkk  is  a  form  of  theology  to  which,  in  Great  liritain 
originally,  and  in  this  country  also  by  a  kind  of  inheritance, 
has  been  applied  the  somewhat  vague  title  of  “  13road 
Church;”  a  mode  of  thinking,  however,  by  no  means  vague 
in  purpose,  but  one  which  has  revealed  from  the  start  a  well- 
defined  tendency,  together  with  no  little  intensity  of  con¬ 
viction  and  aggressive  energy,  and  has  now  become  one  of 
the  prominent  elements  to  be  reckoned  with  in  any  review 
of  the  current  religious  speculations  of  our  time.  As  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  mental  movement,  it  is  already  of  sufficient  age  in  the 
world  to  have  begun  to  be  treated  historically  in  recent  years 
by  such  writers  as  Rigg,  Rfleiderer,  Hurst,  Rrincipal  Tulloch, 
and  others,  who,  though  differing  widely  as  to  its  value,  have 
all  agreed  in  tracing  its  primal  impulse  to  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  and  especially  to  the  views  of  that  philosopher 
regarding  the  higher  spiritual  office  of  the  reason,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  understanding,  and  his  modifications  of  the 
theological  theories  of  inspiration  and  the  atonement.  In 
his  rejection  of  the  long  prevalent  views  of  British  thinkers 
on  these  subjects,  and  which  were  doubtless  fairly  open  to 
the  charge  he  brought  against  tliem  of  being  too  mechani¬ 
cal,  Coleridge  was  followed  by  some  of  the  brightest  minds 
of  England  in  tlie  first  half  of  the  present  century,  inclu¬ 
ding  Whately  and  Milman  and  Thurwall,  Hampden,  author 
of  the  tioted  Bampton  lectures  for  1833,  the  two  brothers 

1  All  ;ul<Iress  delivered  Iiefore  the  Alumni  of  the  Theologic.'il  .Seminary  at 
Oherlin.  at  rommencement.  May  28,  1891. 
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Hare,  the  two  Wilberforces,  and  above  all  the  famous  Ar¬ 
nold  of  Rugby,  who,  by  reason  of  his  remarkably  ethical 
spirit,  as  well  as  his  commanding  position  as  an  educator, 
may  be  called  the  most  influential  of  Coleridge’s  immediate 
disciples.  From  these  the  stream  descended  to  Temple, 
the  successor  of  Arnold  at  Rugby;  to  Stanley,  his  biogra¬ 
pher;  to  Martineau  and  Francis  Newman;  to  Kingsley  and 
Dean  Trench;  to  Robertson  of  Brighton,  to  Tennyson  the 
poet,  Ruskin  the  artist,  McDonald  the  novelist,  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  who,  by  his  strong 
faith  in  the  religious  intuitions  of  the  mind,  together  with  a  ' 
personal  character  of  singular  devoutness,  all  finding  ex¬ 
pression  in  a  very  prolific  and  captivating  pen,  contributed, 
more  than  either  of  the  others,  perhaps  more  ’than  all  of 
them,  to  the  diffusion  of  the  new  mental  tendency.  It  will 
serve  our  convenience,  therefore,  as  well  as  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  historic  proportion,  in  contemplating  some  of  the 
excellencies  and  defects  of  this  mode  of  thinking,  to  let 
.Maurice  stand  somewhat  in  the  centre  of  this  remarkable 
group  of  men,  though  not  without  reference  it  may  be  in 
passing  to  some  of  the  minor  rills  of  thought  that  flowed 
into,  or  else  alongside,  his  broader  and  fuller  stream. 

It  is  always  to  be  presumed  that  any  new  and  decisive 
movement  in  theology  owes  its  awakening  impulse  to  some 
freshly  apprehended  truth  in  philosophy.  It  was  so  in  the 
present  case.  On  its  metaphysical  side,  in  fact,  it  is,  that 
we  shall  find  most  in  this  movement  to  commend.  But  in 
order  to  justify  this  remark,  we  shall  need  to  recur  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  moment  to  that  ancient  battle-ground  regarding  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  knowledge  which  has  been  fought  over  a  thousand 
times,  and  on  which  two  opposing  schools  of  philosophy 
confront  each  other  to-day,  each  as  resolute  seemingly  as 
ever,  and  as  confident  in  the  truth  of  its  cause. 

Almost  everybody  who  has  undertaken  to  describe  the 
century  preceding  this,  has  spoken  of  it  as  a  time  whose 
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main  tendency  was  towards  the  outward  and  the  finite.  In 
England  especially  it  was  a  period  of  spiritual  lassitude  and 
reaction  after  the  exhausting  heroism  of  the  great  politico- 
ecclesiastical  Rcv'olution  of  1688.  The  people,  worn  out, 
and  many  of  them  impoverished  by  the  long  strife,  were 
begging  for  rest,  (iive  us  a  summer  of  (juiet,  they  said, 
from  these  hard  cpiestions  about  which  good  men  differ,  and 
which  no  earthly  authority,  at  best,  seems  competent  to 
decide.  Let  us  get  back  to  things  tangible, — to  our  farms, 
our  mills,  and  our  merchandise,  which,  without  torturing 
our  brain  with  the  uncertainties  of  the  future,  will  yield  us  a 
little  satisfaction  at  least  in  the  present.  For  such  a  weary, 
temporizing  age  as  this  the  precise  philosophic  anodyne  was 
soon  forthcoming.  Locke,  and  Hartley,  and  Berkeley,  and 
H  ume, — all  combined  to  become  its  apologist  and  mouth¬ 
piece.  Though  differing  widel}'  from  each  other  in  ultimate 
spirit  and  motive,  they  all  agreed  nevertheless  in  preaching 
the  folly  of  fundamental  inquii*}',  and  the  utter  impotence  of 
the  human  faculties  in  regard  to  things  beyond  the  realm  of 
time  and  sense.  Nor  did  the  Scotch  schools  of  Reid  and 
his  successors,  though  keen  enough  to  detect  the  error  of 
Locke,  succeed  in  pointing  out  the  mode  of  correcting  that 
error.  Meanwhile  Immanuel  Kant,  in  the  remoteness  of 
his  German  study,  himself  a  Scotchman  by  descent,  and 
contemplating  with  serious  concern  the  failure  of  British 
speculation,  set  himself  to  the  task  of  rescuing  realit)'  from 
the  threatening  gulf  of  scepticism.  Seeing  the  need  of 
some  entirely  new  mode  of  approaching  the  subject,  he 
made  bold  announcement  of  his  purpose  to  go  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  to  introduce  such  a  complete  reform  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  as  that  men  thenceforth  should  be  enabled  with  con¬ 
fidence  to  employ  their  faculties  even  upon  the  highest 
themes.  The  motive  of  Kant,  unquestionably,  was  a  noble 
one.  He  wished  to  provide  a  sure  standing-place  for  mor¬ 
als  and  religion.  But  the  moment  we  ask  how  far  he  sue- 
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ceedccl,  we  are  plunged  into  the  midst  of  a  controversy  be¬ 
tween  two  antagonistic  schools  of  his  disciples,  each  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  same  master  as  authority  for  directly  opposite 
conclusions;  a  controversy  that  is  being  waged  as  hotly  to¬ 
day  as  it  was  when  men  first  opened  the  pages  of  the  world- 
famous  “Critiques.”  Into  the  lists  of  such  a  debate,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  no  need  to  enter.  It  is  enough  for  our  pres¬ 
ent  purpose,  that  the  still  unsettled  condition  of  Kantian 
interpretation,  even  after  a  hundred  years  of  toil  on  the 
part  of  his  admirers,  shows  that  if  Kant  really  ever  thought 
his  way  through  to  a  conclusion  satisfactory  to  himself,  he 
utterly  failed  to  make  the  world  understand  what  that  con¬ 
clusion  was.  Starting  out  with  the  affirmation  that  the 
human  soul  is  so  endowed  by  its  Maker  that  it  lays  hold  of 
a  universe  external  to  itself;  that  not  mere  appearances,  but 
things  in  themselves,  are  the  causes  of  our  sensations;  that 
the  self-conscious  liberty  of  man  as  a  mental  agent  reaches 
beyond  itself,  becoming  the  cause  of  actions  which  take 
place  in  space  and  time;  that  God  himself,  though  we  know 
him  first  as  simply  immanent  in  the  soul  and  as  imposing 
there  his  moral  law,  becomes  also  no  less  known  to  us  as  an 
operative  energy  in  the  world  outside,  working  ever  towards 
an  ultimate  perfection,  or  moral  unity  of  the  world  without 
and  the  world  within, — beginning  thus,  I  say,  this  powerful 
thinker  seemed  to  be  in  the  track  of  some  valuable  results. 
But  just  as  he  was  fairly  ready  apparently  to  fall  upon  scep¬ 
ticism  with  a  crushing  blow,  strangely  enough,  his  own  spec¬ 
ulative  confidence  in  the  great  intuitions  he  had  just  been 
describing,  somehow  for  the  moment  failed  him;  and  he 
proceeded  to  give  back  to  Locke  and  Hume  a  part  of  the 
ground  he  had  wrested  from  them,  by  conceding  that, 
though  the  mind  has  indeed  laws  of  its  own,  laws  necessary’ 
and  universal,  and  though  it  has  an  imperative  wish  to  im¬ 
pose  those  laws  on  the  outside  world  in  case  there  be  such 
a  world,  yet  how  can  it  be  sure,  after  all,  of  the  validity  of 
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its  assumption  that  there  is  such  a  world  Alas,  for  the 
work  of  the  great  sage  of  Koenigsberg!  Could  uncertainty 
have  been  left  in  a  condition  more  shadowy.? 

Right  at  this  point,  it  is,  that  we  meet  with  Coleridge,  the 
man  who  .seems  to  have  been  providentially  commissioned  to 
transport  to  Britain,  and  so  to  the  Rnglish-speaking  world, 
the  honey  of  the  (jerman  hive,  without  its  poison.  In  1798 
and  1799  we  find  him  ensconced  in  the  land  of  the  IClbe, 
entering  cou  a  more  into  the  new  and  captivating  world  of 
Kant,  and  bringing  to  the  study  all  that  recent  spiritual 
awakening  in  his  own  experience  under  the  induence  of  which 
he  had  alread)'  put  aside  the  empiricism  of  Hartley  and 
Locke,  and  had  di.scarded  Unitarianism  in  fav'^or  of  Ortho¬ 
doxy.  He  continues  the  study  of  Kant  after  his  return  to 
luigland,  turning  aside,  indeed,  for  an  occasional  look  at 
Schelling,  but  soon  repelled  b\'  the  evident  pantheistic  drift 
of  the  so-called  intellectual  intuition  of  that  philosopher. 
The  outcome  was  that  Coleridge  accepted  fully  and  heartily 
the  positive  side  of  Kant,  skipping  the  negative  side  with 
very  little  mention,  as  something  perhaps  for  which  he  simply 
had  no  mental  affinity,  or  which  did  not  feel  the  existing 
hunger  of  his  mind;  a  course,  by  the  way,  the  direct  reverse 
of  that  pursued  a  little  later  by  the  Scotch  philosopher  Ham¬ 
ilton,  and  later  still  by  his  brilliant  pupil  Mansel,  with  whom 
the  affinity  seemed  to  be  for  the  negative,  rather  than  the 
positive,  side  of  Kant. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  Coleridge  ever  found  time 
to  bring  all  the  views  of  his  very  prolific  mind  into  a  system¬ 
atic,  or  even  into  a  purely  intellectual,  form;  but  his  influ¬ 
ence  marks  none  the  less  an  era  in  the  history  of  philosophy, 
imparting  to  it  a  new  tendency,  and  one  more  favorable  to 
the  distinctive  truths  of  Christianity  than  it  had  hitherto  re¬ 
ceived.  It  was  his  easy  task,  indeed,  to  reaffirm  the  inten¬ 
tional  principles  of  Kant;  but  he  did  this  with  more  consist¬ 
ency  and  a  great  deal  more  emphasis  of  conviction.  He  was. 
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in  fact,  better  endowed  by  nature  for  the  exposition  of  a 
spiritual  philosophy  than  was  the  powerful  German.  He 
held  that  speculations  regarding  God  need  the  aid  of  other 
faculties  besides  the  logical;  that  they  can  never  be  other¬ 
wise  than  misleading  unless  they  call  into  play  that  loftier 
rational  and  spiritual  nature  which  is  especially  appointed  to 
be  the  medium  of  communion  between  man  and  his  Maker. 
He  laid  stress  on  the  distance,  even  intellectually,  between 
the  natural  and  spiritual  man,  saying  that  the  Christian  evi¬ 
dences  cannot  be  fully  apprehended  save  by  a  devout  mind. 
Nevertlieless,  over  eigainst  this,  he  insisted  strongly  that  the 
great  germinal  truths  of  religion — God,  the  soul,  freedom, 
immortality — are  known  by  ever}'  human  mind,  known  as 
directly  and  surely  as  any  object  of  sense  can  be;  even  more 
so,  since  objects  of  sense  are  at  best  external  to  us,  while 
these  primal  virtues  of  religion  are  bound  up  and  implied  in 
the  very  substratum  of  our  being,  in  that  inmost  conscience 
which  is  the  image  of  God  in  us,  the  light  that  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  He  did  not  discard,  in¬ 
deed,  the  ordinary  cosmological  argument  for  the  divine  ex¬ 
istence,  w  hich  Calvin  and  the  Reformers  had  simply  accepted 
w’ithout  much  revision  from  th.e  schoolmen,  and  \vhich  had 
been  the  main  reliance  of  theologians  during  the  intervening 
period;  he  simply  invoked  the  reinforcement  of  that  argu¬ 
ment  b)'  another,  and  to  his  view’,  still  more  commanding 
proof.  Hence  it  followx'd  naturally  that  religious  faith,  to  the 
mind  of  Coleridge,  instead  of  being  a  vague  attempt  to  be¬ 
lieve  something  that  wx*  neither  know  anything  about  nor 
have  any  means  of  know  ing  anything  about,  is  the  mind’s 
voluntarx'  recognition  and  use  of  those  original  and  universal 
truths  which  lie  nearest  our  consciousness  and  which  we 
know  before  we  know  anything  else. 

Thus  Coleridge,  taking  his  stand  unquestionably  in  the 
intuitional  principles  of  Kant,  but  holding  more  rigidly  to 
those  principles, — expanding  them,  in  fact,  so  as  to  make 
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them  include  the  whole  religious  appetency  of  the  human 
soul, — reached  a  metaphysical  resting-place  altogether  more 
intelligible  and  satisfying  than  that  of  his  German  master. 
And  this  aspect  of  his  work, — which  was  duly  and  properly 
his,  and  for  which  he  has  not  always  been  accorded  due 
credit, — this  it  is  that  becomes  the  genesis  of  the  mental 
movement  we  are  now  considering. 

Maurice,  like  Coleridge,  was  at  first  a  Unitarian, his  father 
being  a  clergyman  of  that  denomination;  but  he  came  at 
length,  as  Coleridge  had  done  before  him,  to  find  in  the 
Trinitarian  belief  a  better  answer  to  what  he  regarded  as  his 
own  spiritual  need.  Entering  the  English  Church,  he  became 
not  only  a  very  sjiirited  churchman,  but  he  even  went  beyond 
the  most  of  his  Coleridgian  brethren  in  his  apology  for  some 
of  the  exclusive  peculiarities  of  the  Anglican  communion. 
The  event  wliich,  more  tiian  any  other,  called  forth  his  full 
powers  as  a  controversialist,  and  in  relation  to  which  we  see 
him,  perhaps,  at  his  best,  was  the  famous  Hampton  lectures 
of  Mansel,  on  the  “  Limits  of  Religious  Thought,”  delivered 
in  1858.  In  these  remarkable  discourses  the  negative  school 
of  speculation  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  culmination. 
The  course  of  argument  consistetl  in  a  drawing  out  of  the 
negative  conclusions  of  Kant  with  all  tlie  exhaustive  dialect¬ 
ical  elaboration  of  which  the  favorite  pupil  of  Hamilton  was 
an  acknowledged  master.  The  ICnglish-speaking  world  had 
never  before  listened  to  a  plea  for  agnosticism  at  once  so 
able  and  so  conscientious,  and  that  too  from  a  Christian  pul¬ 
pit,  in  a  great  orthodox  university,  and  in  professed  defence 
of  the  Christian  faith  !  The  notes,  too,  affixed  to  the  pub¬ 
lished  volume  of  the  Lectures,  were  an  impressive  array  of  opin¬ 
ions,  drawn  from  man\^  ages,  es{)ecial1y  from  the  scholastic 
period,  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  nescience  in  relation  to 
all  higher  truth.  The  logical  absurdities  involved,  to  the 
view  of  Mansel,  in  the  very  idea  of  the  conceivability  of  the 
Infinite  by  the  finite,  were  made  to  follow  each  other  ip.  iir- 
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posing  procession,  and  with  an  effect  that  seemed  altogether 
overwhelming.  At  the  proper  places,  also,  the  preacher 
poured  forth  strains  of  religious  elotpjence,  as  if  exulting  in 
the  work  of  humbling  human  pride  and  chastening  that  over¬ 
weening  curiosity  which  would  pry  into  the  v^ery  thoughts  of 
Omnipotence.  Oxford  was  electrified,  \ever  had  dry  met¬ 
aphysics  been  made  so  charming.  The  chapel  of  St.  Mary’s 
was  crowiled  at  every  lecture.  Pious  lords  and  ladies,  in 
their  congratulations  to  the  lecturer,  saluted  him  as  another 
Defensor  fidei,  serenel}'  imaware,  however,  for  the  moment, 
that  that  particular  mode  of  defending  tlie  faith  would  be¬ 
come  the  signal  for  the  most  form'  ’able  reawakening  of  un¬ 
belief  that  liriti.sh  Christianity  IkuI  ever  encountered,  supply¬ 
ing  the  precise  metaphysical  foundation  that  was  wanted,  to 
quote  the  words  of  Ptleiderer,  for  the  scientific  agnosticism 
of  Tyndall  and  Darwin  and  Spencer,  the  a'sthetic  agnosti¬ 
cism  of  Matthew  Arnold,  the  literary  agnosticism  of  Seeley, 
the  psychological  agnosticism  of  Mill  and  Ferrier  and  Bain. 

In  the  duty  which  Providence  devolved  upon  him  of  reply¬ 
ing  to  Mansel,  it  was,  as  1  have  said,  that  Maurice  found  the 
crowning  opportunity  and  honor  of  his  life.  Here  unques¬ 
tionably  was  his  greatest  single  service  to  the  truth.  Other 
representatives  of  the  Coleridgian  school  stood  ready  to  sec¬ 
ond  him, — notabl}'  Martineau  and  Francis  Newman, — but 
it  fell  to  Maurice  to  lead.  It  was  a  memorable  debate. 
Maurice  threw  his  whole  soul  into  it.  Placid  and  amiable 
scholar  that  he  was,  he  made  no  pretence  of  keeping  back 
his  indignation.  He  contends  as  one  whose  most  sacred 
convictions  have  been  outraged.  He  is  too  christianly  cour¬ 
teous,  indeed,  to  question  either  his  opponent’s  ability  or  his 
sincerity;  yet  really  and  truly,  to  Maurice’s  solemn  way  of 
looking  at  it,  the  part  of  Mansel  is  the  mere  part  of  a  jug¬ 
gler, — inventing  puzzles  and  delighting  in  them,  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  the  Infinite,  making  a  kind  of  hocus-pocus  of 
the  sublimest  of  all  verities,  crying,  Presto !  lo  here  it  is  not; 
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lo  there  too  it  escapes  us;  and  finally,  for  every  need  of  the 
poor  heart  of  man,  it  is  nowhere  ! 

Hut  how  could  a  philosopher  of  Mansel’s  erudition  help 
being  reminded  at  some  point  in  all  his  prolonged  labor  of 
heaping  up  contradictions  against  the  cognition  of  the  Infi¬ 
nite,  that  possibly  his  own  conception  of  the  Infinite  was 
wrong  at  the  base  ?  For  infinity  in  relation  to  a  person 
means  simply  the  perfection  of  that  person,  and  limitation  in 
relation  to  a  person  is  not  always  an  imperfection.  Indeed, 
some  limitations  are  indispen.sable  to  a  perfect  moral  being. 
God,  considered  as  a  person,  is  a  more  glorious  being  than 
he  could  be  as  a  mere  to  irav,  or  impersonal  All;  and  yet 
personality  itself  is  a  limitation,  marking  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  that  which  God  is  and  that  which  he  is  not.  Creation 
involv^es  a  limitation,  since  it  is  the  bringing  into  being  of 
other  forms  of  existence  distinct  from  the  Power  that  creates 
them.  Revelation  involves  a  limitation,  since  it  is  the  pour¬ 
ing  forth  of  the  treasures  of  tiie  divine  wisdom  and  love  upon 
a  world  outside  of  the  Revealer  liiniself, — a  world  even  in 
revolt  and  rebellion  against  himself.  The  fact  that  the  Al¬ 
mighty  refuses  to  absorb  the  universe  into  his  own  substance, 
involves  a  limitation.  The  fact  that  he  forbids  that  the  evil 
should  ever  become  a  part  of  his  voluntary  being,  involves  a 
limitation.  These  are  all  limitations,  but  not  imperfections. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  indispensable  to  the  making  up  of 
that  supreme  and  adorable  fulness  of  the  excellence  of  the 
Most  High  which  calls  forth  the  wor.ship  of  earth  and  of 
heaven.  In  short,  Mansel  utterly  misconstrues  the  divine 
infinity.  God  is  indeed  a  being  who  is  boundless  in  all  the 
great  attributes  of  power,  wisdom,  and  love;  but  his  bound¬ 
lessness  is  not  of  a  kind  which,  in  the  phrase  of  Martineau, 
“chokes  up  the  univer.se,”  making  it  impossible  for  anything 
else  to  exist.  His  personality,  though  infinite,  does  not  ex¬ 
clude  other  personalities. 

So  too  in  regard  to  the  Absolute.  Mansel  had  held  that, 
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in  calling  God  the  Absolute,  we  simply  in  another  way  pro¬ 
claimed  him  unknowable,  giving  him  a  negative  title,  and 
oiie  describing  the  absence  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  conception  of  him  is  possible.  And  it  is  true  that  the 
term  is  negative  in  form,  implying  the  absence  of  relations, 
but  the  meaning  of  it  is  the  most  positive  possible.  The 
term,  in  fact,  is  identical  in  import  with  the  great  biblical 
name  of  Jehovah,  the  term  which  the  divine  voice  itself  gave 
to  Moses  out  of  the  burning  bush, — a  name  which  pro¬ 
claimed  God  as  absolute  in  the  sense  that  he  is  without  nec¬ 
essary  or  dependent  relations;  that  he  is  the  dateless,  un¬ 
created  One,  the  cause  of  w  ho.se  existence  is  within,  and  not  . 
outside  himself;  “  I  am  that  I  am,”  being  the  whole  account 
of  his  self-existent  and  eternal  Being.  This  is  the  name 
that  Moses  was  to  announce  to  Pharaoh,  and  by  whose  au¬ 
thority  he  was  to  lead  Israel  out  of  ICgypt.  “  Tell  Pharoah 
that  1  Am  hath  sent  thee.” 

But  now'  the  question  is, — and  no  more  vital  question  was 
ever  propountled, — Did  all  this  mean  nothing  to  Moses.? 
Was  it  to  him  only  a  negation,  or  “the  absence  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  w'hich  thought  is  possible  ”  .?  Did  it  bring  him 
no  comfort,  no  new  ideas  of  (}od,  but  only  a  reminder  that 
to  know  is  impossible,  atid  that  a  {)roper  modesty  should 
make  him  content  not  to  know.?  No,  far  otherwise:  this 
ineffable  name  was  to  him  the  end  of  negation,  a  blessed 
relief  from  uncertainty;  it  came  like  a  sunburst  through  a 
sky  that  before  was  heavy  with  terror;  nothing  was  ever 
more  positive;  it  made  another  man  of  Moses,  putting  holy 
assurance  and  resolve  into  his  previousl}  halting  and  timid 
soul. 

But  further,  says  Maurice,  if  w’e  begin  w'ith  the  view'  of 
Mansel,  it  is  a  matter  to  be  thought  of  w'here  w’e  shall  stop. 
Shall  we  say  that  amid  all  the  grand  range  of  supersensible 
things,  God  alone  is  appointed  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
man’s  knowledge  .?  How  about  those  other  great  verities 
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which  cannot  be  grasped  by  the  mere  logical  faculty.^  How 
about  liberty,  morality,  existence  beyond  the  grave  Must 
these  too  share  the  same  fate  with  the  Divine  Nature  ?  Will, 
for  example,  is  altogether  unpresentable  under  the  forms  of 
space  and  time.  Shall  we  then  pronounce  it  a  mere  nega¬ 
tion,  simply  another  of  the  conditions  under  which  thought 
is  impossible  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  it  stands  among 
the  most  necessar}'  and  elemental  affirmations  of  our  con¬ 
sciousness  ? 

Then  the  distinction  between  truths  speculative  and  truths 
regulative,  which  is  one  of  the  delusions  of  Kant,  unwittingly 
adopted  by  the  school  of  Hamilton  and  Manscl.  All  real¬ 
ity,  we  are  told,  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  finite  knowledge. 
The  uouuie/iou,  or  thing  in  itself,  our  faculties  fail  to  grasp. 
But  then  this  is  all  right.  So  it  has  been  expressly  or¬ 
dained.  We  are  not  placed  in  this  world  to  know,  but  only 
to  act.  Hence,  in  regard  to  these  lofty  matters  of  which  we 
can  know  nothing  speculatively,  it  is  only  permitted  to  us 
to  know  them  regulatively,  that  is,  in  the  exercise  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  blind  faith  or  credulity  to  accept  them  sufficiently  to 
make  them  a  guide  to  conduct.  This,  it  is  said,  will  answer 
all  practical  purposes.  Whether  the  speculative  and  the 
regulative  agree,  indeed,  we  cannot  now  know;  we  may  know 
hereafter.  But  did  it  never  occur  to  the  philosophers  who 
make  this  peculiar  distinction,  that  in  proclaiming  a  truth  to 
be  only  regulativ'^e,  and  possibly  quite  different  from  the  truth 
speculative,  they  deprive  it  at  once  of  any  real  regulativ^e 
character.^  So  long  as  certain  words  convey  to  me  the  con¬ 
viction  that  they  contain  the  precise  truth  that  I  need  to 
know,  just  so  long  these  words  will  have  a  power  to  regu¬ 
late  my  actions;  so  far  I  shall  be  able  to  trust  them  enough 
really  to  follow  them.  But  the  moment  you  tell  me  that  the 
words,  after  all,  may  not  be  true,  but  possibly  even  the  di¬ 
rect  opposite  of  the  truth,  their  influence  over  me  is  gone. 
I  may  still  conform,  indeed,  on  the  ground  of  a  chance  or  a 
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probability  in  favor  of  their  being  true;  I  may  conform  from 
the  slightest  motive  so  long  as  conformity  costs  nothing; 
conform  to  please  my  frjends,  conform  for  the  sake  of  social 
civility,  conform  to  keep  in  the  so-called  path  of  orthodoxy; 
but  no  such  motive  as  these  will  ever  lead  me  to  any  fiery 
act  of  heroism,  to  go  into  the  battle,  to  face  death  itself,  or 
to  make  any  grand  stej)  or  sacrifice.  Nothing  large  in  this 
world  was  ever  set  in  motion  by  any  such  puny  forces.  No 
great  movement  of  religion  or  human  reform  was  ever 
started, — one  that  really  told  on  the  masses  of  men,  chang¬ 
ing  the  face  of  a  community,  and  making  men  profoundly 
different  and  better  than  they  were  before, — that  did  not 
proceed  from  the  conviction,  on  the  part  of  the  authors  of 
the  movement,  that  they  had  got  hold  not  simply  of  a  truth, 
but  of  the  truth,  the  absolute  and  certain  truth,  in  regard  to 
the  matter  in  hand.  This  college  and  this  colony,  planted 
in  this  soil  where  now  we  rejoice  to  be  assembled  again,  is 
sufficient  illustration  of  this.  Before  an  Oberlin  audience  I 
need  not  plead  long  in  behalf  of  this  view. 

And  right  here,  in  passing,  is  one  of  the  most  serious  ob¬ 
jections  to  this  whole  negative  philosophy, — that  it  is  un¬ 
friendly,  not  only  to  all  fundamental  inquiry,  but  to  the  very 
love  of  truth.  What  could  be  more  discouraging  to  such  a 
love,  than  to  preach  that  the  real  truth,  the  ultimate  and 
unchanging  verity,  has  been  veiled  from  human  gaze.^  Why 
so  veiled,  indeed,  we  do  not  know,  but  supposably  because 
it  is  best  for  us  not  to  know;  since  the  stern  fact  remains 
that  know  we  cannot,  and  our  winged  spirits  but  beat  their 
cage  in  vain. 

But  still  again,  asks  Maurice,  if  not  now,  when  w'ill  these 
necessary  truths  be  brought  within  our  reach.?  In  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  Mansel  tries  to  comfort  us  with  the 
thought  that  we  may  know  hereafter.  But  what  foundation 
can  there  be  for  such  a  hope.?  If  now,  to  the  finite  mind, 
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the  Infinite  can  only  be  thou|;lit  of  by  thinking  away  from 
it,  till  the  re.sult  is  a  mere  nejjation,  when  is  it  jjoinj;  to  be 
otherwise.^  Shall  we  mortals  ever  cease  to  be  finite.?  And 
how’  is  it  with  the  seraphim  yonder  ? — those  lofty  in- 
tellii^ences  that  are  siipposeil  now  to  behold  the  face  of 
God.  Are  they  not  finite,  and  will  they  ever  be  other¬ 
wise  than  finite.?  The  fact  is,  that  Mansel,  in  his  elaborate 
carefulness  to  be  nothiii'ij  if  not  logical,  and  to  tleai  with  the 
j^reat  and  solemn  thoughts  of  Infinity  in  a  thoroui^hly  dia¬ 
lectical  way,  overlooks  some  of  the  simplest  and  most  obvi¬ 
ous  truths  both  of  reason  and  of  revelation,  (banted, — 
which  is  more,  indeed,  than  can  be  justly  jjranlc'd, — but 
jjfranted,  that  his  prolonged  categories  of  contradictions  are 
loj^ically  faultless,  still  his  argument,  for  the  {impose  now  in 
hand,  is  simiily  that  of  a  man  who  insists  upon  threading 
the  {lassages  of  a  tlark  labyrinth  with  nothing  but  a  lantern 
to  guide  him,  while  just  above,  aiul  not  far  away  from  the 
useless  maze  through  which  he  is  toiling,  are  the  broad  blue 
sky  and  the  shining  sun.  ICveii  so  it  is  when  we  ascend 
from  our  small  {iroofs  in  Barbara  and  Cclarcnt  and  under 
the  condition  of'earth  and  time,  to  that  higher  reason, 
that  realm  ^of  the  s{)irit  in  man,  which  is  the  true  heaven  of 
the  soul,  and  through  whose  o[)en  sky  the  sun  of  our  (lod 
is  ever  shining.  The  great  Maker  of  the  human  faculties 
has  never  enjoined  u{)on  his  creatures  any  factitious  humil¬ 
ity,  such  as  would  be  involved  in  our  ignoring  or  even  dis¬ 
paraging  the  full  com{)etency  of  those  faculties  to  {lerform 
their  ap{iointed  office;  nor  do  we  aild  anything  to  the  hon¬ 
ors  of  the  glorious  Father  of  our  sjiirits, — who  hath  made 
us  for  himself,  and  without  whom,  as  Augustine  so  beauti¬ 
fully  says,  our  hearts  are  forever  homesick  and  lonely, — by 
ascriptions  to  him  of  an  unknowableness,  of  an  eternal 
and  hopeless  unapproachableness,  which,  to  all  the  devout- 
est  yearnings  of  the  human  breast,  would  sound  like  pro¬ 
fanity  rather  than  {3raise. 
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But  1  :ini  tlwcllinj;  too  lon^  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

I  have  felt  disposed  to  exhibit  somewhat  fully  Maurice’s 
strenj^th  as  a  metaphysician,  both  on  account  of  the  intrinsic 
interest  of  the  example  of  it  I  have  set  before  you,  and  also 
because  words  of  praise  would  have  needed  to  be  more 
qualified  if  we  had  proceeded  at  once  to  his  rather  singular 
views  in  theolojjjy.  A  rapid  reference,  however,  to  a  few  of 
his  more  important  theological  opinions,  will  now  occupy 
the  remainder  of  our  time. 

There  is  a  real  connection,  as  1  intimated  at  the  outset, 
between  the  philosophy  of  Maurice  and  his  theolopjy;  but 
neither  of  the  writers  whom  1  have  examined  has  pointed 
out  that  connection.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  critics  to 
find  the  centre  of  his  theoloj^^y  in  the  incarnation;  and  there 
is  ^ooil  reason  for  so  doinjif;  but  the  real  stem  by  which  his 
theology  i^rows  out  of  its  philosophic  root  is  his  tlefmition 
of  faith,' which  is  simply  a  very  liberal  and  partly  unwar- 
rantetl  I'xpansion  of  the  (a)lerid^ian  definition.  With 
Coleridi^e,  as  1  h.ive  alreaily  remarked,  faith  was  soberly 
confined  to  thiiyijs  which  he  rei^arded  as  known,  to  those 
fundamental  verities  which  are  inseparable  from  the  human 
consciousness.  But  with  Maurice  it  is  made  to  include  a 
whole  realm  of  fancies,  not  primarily  known,  and  not  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  Scriptures,  except  to  a  very  peculiar  mode  of 
interi)retation.  h^si)ecially  does  Maurice  carry  too  far  the 
idea  of  the  divine  immanence,  which  in  its  rational  form,  in¬ 
deed,  and  as  demanded  by  the  revelations  of  recent  science, 
is  doubtless  one  of  the  modern  improvements  in  theolo^ic 
statement.  The  remark,  for  example,  of  Professor  Flint, 
that  “a  sound  theism  acknowledges  God’s  immanence  in  the 
world  while  holding  fast  to  his  personality;”  and  that  of 
Martineau,  that  “God  is  no  longer  conceived  as  the  ‘First 
Cause’  prefixed  to  the  scheme  of  things,  but  as  the  Indwell¬ 
ing  Cause  pervading  that  scheme,” — these  expressions 
represent  the  better  opinion  now,  without  doubt,  even 
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among  conservative  theologians.  But  Maurice  adopts  a 
very  peculiar  view  of  the  divine  immanence,  making  it  not 
only  natural,  but  even  mystical  and  redemptive;  making  it, 
in  fact,  the  real  and  only  gospel,  the  indwelling  of  God 
in  every  human  being,  performing  in  each  all  the  gracious 
operations  described  in  the  New  Testament;  of  which 
immanence  the  incarnation  of  Christ  is  simply  the  adv’^er- 
tisement  and  publication.  The  Eternal  Word  becoming 
flesh  and  dwelling  amongst  us,  was  simply  to  announce,  to 
illustrate,  and  impress  upon  the  world,  the  fact  of  this  pre¬ 
cious  and  universal  indwelling.  All  parts  of  our  Lord’s 
earthly  ministry  had  one  and  the  same  end,  and  taught  the 
same  thing,  only  in  varying  forms.  Throughout  all  his  in¬ 
carnate  toil  and  sacrifice,  including  his  suffering  on  the 
cross,  the  end  was  simply  this.  There  was  no  reference, 
whatever,  to  any  need  on  the  part  of  God,  or  the  justice  of 
God,  or  the  law  of  God,  of  the  Divine  Moral  Government, 
in  order  to  redemption.  All  that  was  needed  was  that  the 
fact  of  God’s  indwelling  in  every  heart  of  man  should  be¬ 
come  realized  and  known;  that  men  should  sec  the  eternal 
love  of  God  thus  revealed.  Maurice  contemplates  with 
great  devoutness  of  feeJing  this  sublime  mission  of  Christ  as 
a  revealer, — a  revealer  not  simply  of  God’s  disposition  to 
save  men,  but  of  the  fact  that  he  had  saved  them.  He 
longs  with  all  the  powers  of  his  fervent  nature  that  men  may 
discover  that  they  are  saved.  And  he  pleads,  sometimes  in 
indignation,  sometimes  in  pathetic  tones,  that  preaching  and 
theology  may  have  done  with  discussing  conditions,  and 
may  go  to  work  to  shout  out  the  great  fact  of  man’s  salva¬ 
tion.  His  system  is  thus  very  simple.  Having  this  one 
idea,  you  have  all.  This  is  the  one  point,  the  one  thread 
running  through  the  whole  structure.  If  he  ever  varies,  it 
is  when  he  is  temporarily  embarrassed  by  some  text  of 
Scripture,  so  that  under  the  hard  strain  of  interpretation  he 
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is  led,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  break  the  harmony 
of  his  scheme. 

He  begins  by  doing  full  justice  to  the  true  and  proper 
divinity  of  our  Lord.  He  says  the  whole  world  is  fast  com¬ 
ing  to  this,  through  all  its  best  scholarship,  through  all  its 
devoutest  thought.  It  is  not  a  man,  it  is  not  an  angel,  it  is 
the  incarnate  God,  who  dwells  in  our  humanity.  Writing 
to  his  father,  who  was  pained  by  his  having  forsaken  the 
Unitarians,  he  says,  “What  my  heart  needs  is  to  have  God, 
the  Invisible  and  Unsearchable,  rev^ealed  in  human  form,  as 
a  man,  such  as  can  be  understood,  conversing  with  us,  living 
amongst  us;  who,  in  order  thus  completely  to  reveal  God, 
cannot  be  himself  less  than  God.”  The  greater  simplicity, 
he  says,  of  the  Unitarian  faith,  is  of  little  value,  unless  it 
accounts  for  facts  that  we  know,  and  especially  unless  it 
satisfies  the  deep  cry  of  the  soul.  A  few  months  later  he 
writes  also  to  comfort  his  mother,  who  was  not,  like  her 
husband,  a  Unitarian,  but  was  under  a  temporary  cloud  as 
to  her  own  (diristian  hope.  Says  this  earnest  son  to  his 
mother:  “The  truth  is  that  every  man  is  in  Christ,  created 
in  him,  who  is  the  Head  of  every  man.  To  believe,  there¬ 
fore,  that  we  are  in  Christ  does  not  require  any  special 
religious  experience.  The  warrant  for  this  faith  is  that  we 
can  do  absolutely  nothing  without  him,  whether  it  be  to 
keep  his  commandments,  or  pray,  or  hope,  or  love;  and  yet 
he  bids  us  do  all  these  things.”  How  far  this  argument 
comforted  his  pious  mother  we  are  not  informed,  though  it 
might  have  been  interesting  for  us  to  know. 

With  this  view  of  the  divine  indwelling,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary,  of  course,  for  Maurice  to  recast  the  whole  circle  of  the 
Christian  doctrines.  He  could  find  hardly  any  .statement  in 
the  ancient  orthodox  confessions  that  would  harmonize  with 
his  peculiar  position. 

Sin,  to  the  view  of  Maurice,  is  simply  darkness;  having 
our  back  to  the  sun,  and  living  in  our  own  .shadow.  The 
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sun  is  shining,  indeed,  only  we  do  not  see  it.  God  is  al¬ 
ways  in  us,  only  we  do  not  realize  it.  Our  sin  is  our  failure 
to  realize  it.  If  the  conception  here  be  somewhat  shadowy, 
still  the  impression  is  that  sin  is  mainly  a  misfortune.  The 
positive  idea  of  guilt  has  hardly  any  place  in  the  system  of 
Maurice. 

The  fall  of  man,  therefore,  was  not  the  loss  of  the  divine 
indwelling,  but  simply  of  its  realization.  He  combats  with 
indignation  the  idea  that  man  really  forfeited  the  divine 
presence  by  his  sin.  “  1  consider  it  the  great  error  of  the 
time,”  he  said,  “  the  denial  that  man  continued  to  be  in  the 
image  of  God  after  the  fall.” 

It  follows  from  this  that  human  agency  and  responsibility, 
also,  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  terms.  Maurice  speaks  often, 
indeed,  of  man’s  own  will  and  of  his  self-will,  but  usually  in 
a  bad  sense,  and  never  as  the  free  and  kingly  power  of  a 
holy  choice.  So  far  as  he  has  any  conception  of  human 
agency,  it  is  a  pantheistic  conception.  In  the  human  soul 
itself  there  is  no  ability  whatever  to  meet  the  divine  require¬ 
ments.  Man  of  himself  can  do  not  a  living  thing,  but  only 
the  divine  immanence  in  him. 

Hence  it  follows  further,  that  man’s  failure  to  realize  the 
fact  of  the  divine  indwelling,  being  a  matter  of  misfortune 
more  than  of  guilt,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  with  a  great 
deal  of  compassionate  allowance,  and  ought  to  be  relieved 
by  all  possible  e.xtension  of  time  and  opportunity.  Maurice 
protests  against  being  called  a  Universalist,  anti  )'et  he  re¬ 
pudiates  utterl}' the  whole  idea  of  a  limited  probation.  And 
yet  no  writer  has  urged  more  powerfully  than  he  the  great 
fact  that  tliere  is  a  heaven  or  hell  for  every  soul  of  man  in 
right  or  wrong  living.  “  What  is  eternal  damnation,”  he 
e.vclaims,  “  but  the  loss  of  a  good  which  God  had  revealed 
to  his  creatures,  of  which  he  had  put  them  in  possession?” 
“  I  believe  wickedness,  im[)enitence,  and  unbelief,”  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “  to  'oe  the  worst  tortures  to  which  men  can  be  sub- 
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jected;  that,  as  the  possession  of  righteousness,  love,  and 
truth  constitute  eternal  blessedness,  so  selfishness  and  sin  in 
the  heart  constitute  eternal  misery.”  He  complains  that  too 
much  of  modern  preaching  does  not  bring  home  the  true 
doctrine  of  hell  against  particular  sins  and  the  consciences 
of  particular  evil-doers;  that  the  solemn  Scriptures  about 
the  worm  that  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched, 
are  left  to  float  vaguely  in  the  mere  rhetoric  of  discourses, 
instead  of  being  hurled  against  the  individual  drunkard, 
adulterer,  gambler,  parasite,  oppressor.”  Dr.  Jelf  had  asked 
him  what  he  thought  about  the  cases  of  Judas  and  Voltaire; 
to  which  he  answered,  “  Nothing  has  been  revealed  to  me  ' 
about  the  state  of  Voltaire;  something  is  said  about  Judas, 
namely,  that  ‘  it  had  been  better  for  that  man  if  he  had  not 
been  born.’  The  construing  of  the  words,  indeed,  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  yet  I  have  no  other  to  offer.  I  receive  them  with  awe 
.and  reverence,  as  the  words  of  him  who  knows  what  is  in 
man,  and  who  died  for  man.  Nor  do  I  find  them  merely 
terrible,  though  they  arc  so  terrible.” 

With  regard  to  faith,  conversion,  regeneration,  adoption, 
sanctification,  assurance,  perseverance,  they  are  all  described 
in  one  word.  In  the  system  of  Maurice  they  are  all  and 
each  simply  the  realization  of  the  indwelling  Chri.st.  These 
great  historic  doctrines,  which  have  occupied  so  much 
thought  and  filled  out  so  many  tomes  of  discussion,  signify 
no  new  relation,  after  all,  between  the  human  soul  and  its 
God,  since  none  is  needed,  but  only  the  apprehension  of  an 
e.xisting  relation. 

In  regard  to  his  views  of  justification  and  the  atonement,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  important  perhaps  to  add  a  single  word,  especially 
as  a  number  of  American  divines  have  confessed  the  modify¬ 
ing  influence  of  Maurice  upon  their  own  opinions  at  this 
point.  And  right  here  let  me  say  in  passing,  that  one  of 
the  books  that  would  make  a  real  addition  to  our  theological 
literature  would  be  a  psychological  history  of  some  of  the 
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more  notable  changes  of  this  sort  that  have  occurred  within 
the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.  Indeed,  one  is  at  a  loss  almost 
every  day  whether  to  be  amazed  or  simply  amused  at  the 
feeling  of  certain  very  excellent  people,  of  certain  very  able 
and  excellent  minds,  their  almost  violent  feeling,  against  that 
particular  view  of  our  Lord’s  work  which  is  logically  involved 
in  that  high  view  of  his  person  which  nevertheless  they 
firmly  hold,  and  which  is  even  axiomatically  involved  in  any 
view  of  the  work  of  Christ  which  would  find  in  that  work  a 
redemption  from  the  guilt  of  sin.  To  say  of  these  good 
brethren,  therefore,  that  they  are  Trinitarians  as  to  the  person 
of  Christ,  and  Unitarians  as  to  his  work,  and  that  the  fate 
of  the  man  who  tried  to  ride  two  horses  must  logically  be 
theirs,  however  unwelcome  to  their  .sense  of  having' received 
a  new  and  wonderful  light,  is  nevertheless  the  simple  truth 
of  their  condition.  Just  so  it  was,  in  fact,  in  the  case  both 
of  Coleridge  and  Maurice.  The  one  weakest  point  in  the 
theology  of  ('oleridge  was  precisely  in  this,  that  in  becom¬ 
ing  a  Trinitarian,  he  did  not  embrace  a  Trinitarian  view  of  the 
atonement.  He  was  repelled,  no  doubt,  by  certain  crudities 
of  theory  which  he  found  still  ruling  in  the  orthodox  circles 
of  Britain;  such  as  the  notion  of  a  literal  imputation  to 
Christ  of  the  sins  of  men,  and  his  consequent  endurance  of 
the  literal  penalty  due  to  those  sins.  In  sheer  revolt  from  a 
view  so  offensive  to  his  sensibility,  Coleridge  went  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  contemplating  our  Lord’s  sacrifice 
wholly  on  its  moral,  and  not  at  all  on  its  judicial  side.  As 
Professor  Shedd  rightly  remarks  in  his  Introduction,  “  Cole¬ 
ridge  began  with  an  idea  radically  difl'erent  from  that  which 
Revelation  declares  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  God.  Me 
looked  upon  the  atonement  as  in  no  sense  an  escape  from 
guilt,  but  only  as  a  deliverance  from  corruption.”  From 
which  it  followed  naturally  enough  that  Maurice,  taking  his 
guiding  impulse  from  Coleridge,  does  the  same  thing.  He 
makes  justification  merely  synonomous  with  sanctification. 
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He  excludes  all  reference  to  the  past.  Even  the  KaTaWa^yri 
itself,  the  reconciliation,  looks  only  to  the  present  and  the 
future,  never  to  the  past.  With  all  the  devout  and  thankful 
enthusiasm  of  a  very  Copernicus  in  theology,  Maurice  calls 
attention  to  this  new  centre  whence  now  he  surveys  all  the 
circling  orbs  of  Christian  doctrine.  In  reading  him,  one  is 
reminded  irresistibly  of  our  own  Bushnell,  and  the  great  elo¬ 
quence  and  spiritual  fcrvtjr  with  which  he  advocates  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  view;  though  due  remembrance,  of 
course,  must  be  had  of  those  fortunate,  or  else  unfortunate, 
tergiversations  by  which  Bushnell’s  first  position  was 
essentially  modified.  Mr.  Beecher’s  great  influence 
was,  on  the  whole,  on  the  side  of  the  same  view,  not  by 
reason  of  any  systematic  discussion  which  he  ever  gave  to 
the  subject  of  the  atonement,  so  much  as  by  reason  of  sug¬ 
gestive  omissions  from  his  preaching.  Within  a  few  days 
the  editor  of  a  religious  weekly,  who  is  also  the  successor 
of  Mr.  Beecher  in  the  pastorate  of  an  influential  church, 
has  somewhat  startled  his  heretofore  unsuspecting  readers 
by  announcing  the  remarkable  discovery  that  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sin  is  not  the  act  of  God,  but  of  the  sinner  himself. 
Remission,  he  says,  or  the  putting  away  of  sin,  is  only  a 
cessation  of  sinning;  and  that,  of  course,  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  nobody  but  the  sinner  himself.  The  editor  is 
frank  enough,  indeed,  to  confess  that  there  are  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  this  view.  He  admits  that  it  is  not  the  popular 
view;  that  it  will  require  a  revision  of  our  English  diction¬ 
ary;  that  it  will  involve  the  omission  of  many  important 
passages  from  the  New  Testament,  and  even  the  impracti¬ 
cability  of  explaining  the  deepest  and  best  part  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  experience  of  the  ages;  but  for  all  this  he  is  confident 
that  his  discovery  lies  in  the  sure  path  of  future  doctrinal 
progress !  Now  you  will  trace  at  once  the  connection  of  ideas. 
Even  this  is  only  carrying  a  little  further  the  idea  of  Maurice. 
The  Englishman  held  the  atonement  to  be  identical  with 
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the  divine  method  of  sanctification,  or  God’s  way  of  causing 
to  be  known  and  realized  the  fact  of  a  divine  indwelling  in 
humanity.  Our  American  editor,  with  a  view'  perhaps  to 
improve  upon  the  human  passiveness  involved  in  the  En¬ 
glishman’s  theory,  puts  into  it  a  little  Yankee  free  agency. 
Observe,  then,  the  swift  advance  of  our  theologic  improve¬ 
ment!  Once  the  decree  of  justification  was  the  sovereign 
and  gracious  act  of  the  Almighty,  in  view  of  the  unspeak¬ 
ably  meritorious  gift  of  his  Son.  At  length  it  ceased  to  be 
that,  and  became  the  realization  of  the  divine  immanence. 
And  now’,  behold,  it  has  ceased  to  be  even  that,  assuming 
finally  an  absolutely  human  form,  so  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  sinner  himself,  when  he  shall  so  choose,  to  decree  his 
ow'n  justification ! 

But  I  am  dw'elling  too  long.  I  shall  not  w^eary  you  with 
any  reply  to  this  latest  revision, — or  rather  let  me  speak  the 
honest  truth — this  latest  belittling  of  the  sublime  doctrine 
of  the  atonement.  I  w'ill  not  even  offend  in  this  presence 
by  assuming  that  there  can  be  any  need  of  such  a  reply. 

The  Oberlin  man  whose  hairs  are  now  grow'ing  gray,  and 
whose  privilege  it  was  to  listen  to  the  seminary  instruction 
and  the  preaching  of  Charles  G.  Finney,  will  probably  need 
to  grow  a  good  deal  older  still  before  he  wall  be  able  to  forget 
either  of  two  correlated  truths;  namely,  first,  that  the  soul 
that  refuses  immediate  compliance  w'ith  the  divine  com¬ 
mands,  incurs  not  simply  misfortune,  but  actual  guilt,  by 
that  refu.sal;  and,  secondly,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
divine  moral  government,  administered  in  accordance  with 
laws  that  are  holy,  just,  and  good;  law's  that  are  so  import¬ 
ant,  so  sacred,  of  such  supreme  moment  to  man,  to  the  uni¬ 
verse,  to  the  very  throne  of  God,  that  not  one  sinner  of 
earth  could  ever  be  forgiven,  unless  Calvary  had  first  uttered 
its  mighty  voice  in  honor  of  that  law;  and  that  this,  con¬ 
sequently,  is  the  view  of  the  work  of  our  Lord  which  above 
every  other  reveals  the  divine  compassion  for  sinful  men. 
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teaching  the  human  heart  to  sing,  “  Amazing  grace,  and 
love  unknown;”  and  that  no  other  view  ever  has,  or  ever 
can,  seize  with  such  deep  and  moving  grasp  upon  our  moral 
nature.  Oberlin,  indeed,  has  never  claimed  any  monopoly 
of  these  fundamental  propositions,  which  find  their  echo  in 
the  profoundest  intuitions  of  every  man’s  being;  but  Ober¬ 
lin  has  had  an  honorable  part  in  the  work  of  making  them 
'luminous  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  world.  Just  as  John 
the  Baptist,  by  his  fiery  call,  “Who  hath  warned  you  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come,”  made  even  the  Sadducees,  in  spite 
of  their  philosophic  denial,  believe  that  there  ivas  a  wrath 
to  come;  even  so  the  high  argument  of  certainty  and  au¬ 
thority  uttered  here  in  regard  to  these  great  verities,  the 
ringing  appeals  to  eternal  and  immutable  intuition,  the 
voice  oT  God  in  tlie  Spirit,  in  the  Word,  and  in  the  breast 
of  man, — these  things  have  made  the  Oberlin  testimony 
samewhat  pre-eminently  effective  in  the  faith  of  the  church 
and  in  the  convictions  of  men.  And  the  longer  I  live  in 
the  world,  and  move  among  men,  the  more  do  I  thank  God 
for  this  testimony,  and  the  more  do  I  see  the  need  of  it. 
And  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  even  in  the  presence  of 
men  who  would  brook  no  flattery,  and  who  are  in  fact 
above  the  reach  of  it,  that  the  lamp  here  lighted  by  the 
princely  founders  of  this  Institution,  nearly  seventy  years 
ago,  shows  no  sign  of  growing  dim. 

Brethren  of  the  Alumni,  it  was  ours,  as  I  have  said,  to  re¬ 
ceive  here  these  truths  in  a  clear  and  impressive  form;  be  it 
also  ours,  in  this  time  which  especially  needs  them,  to  stand 
for  them  still  as  faithful  witnesses. 
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ARTICLE  V. 


A  CANONICAL  FORMULA  INTRODUCING 
CERTAIN  HISTORICAL  ROOKS  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

BY  I'ROKKSSOR  J.  \.  I’AINK,  I'H.l).,  TARRYIOWN,  NKVV  YORK. 

Many  supposed  biblical  errors  have  been  shown,  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  to  be  unreal  by  discoveries  in 
Oriental  arclueology  and  j:jeo^raphy,  by  the  study  of  contem¬ 
porary  histories,  and  by  jjroj^ress  of  scholarship  in  compar¬ 
ative  philology  and  the  Semitic  languages.  So  many  have 
thus  been  removed  that  we  may  reasonably  expect  others  to 
disappear  as  rapidly  as  ever  the  light  breaks  in  and  as  soon 
as  ever  we  are  willing  to  accept  its  revelations. 

It  will  be  clear,. I  hope  to  all,  that  my  object  in  this  paper 
is  modestly  and  reverently  to  try  to  clear  up  two  such  ap¬ 
parent  “errors”  in  the  Scriptures  which  no  one,  as  yet,  has 
been  able  to  explain  away;  and  I  unhesitatingly  presume  to 
hold  the  theory  that  they  were  not  in  the  original  text — also 
this,  so  far  from  being  sheer  assumption  upon  which  no 
mind  can  rest  with  certainty,  seems  to  me  to  be  not  “  the¬ 
ory”  at  all,  but  a  |nitent  unquestionable  matter  of  fact  in 
no  way  unlike  others  we  are  encountering  all  the  time  in 
biographical  and  historical  compositions,  where  the  author’s 
introduction  of  documentary  matter  is  manifestly  distinct, 
and  is  recognized  as  such  by  the  reader  instantly  and  with¬ 
out  dispute. 

The  first  of  these  alleged  “errors”  occurs  in  the  opening 
words  of  Judges  (i.  i): — 
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“  Now  after  the  death  of  Joshua  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  children  of  Israel 
asked  of  the  Lord,  saying.  Who  shall  go  up  for  us  first  against  the  Canaanites, 
to  fight  against  tliem?” 

followed,  as  it  is,  by  an  account  of  the  war  upon  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  Canaanites,  the  Perizzites,  the  Anakim  of 
Hebron,  the  inhabitants  of  Debir,  the  people  of  Zephath, 
Jerusalem  as  divided  from  Jebus,  l^ethel,  and  so  on — the 
whole  of  Southern  Palestine  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
*emcq.  Here  the  “error”  lies  in  two  particulars. 

One  element  of  discrepancy  is  geographical.  Already,  dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign  against  the  Five  Kings,  we  have  been  told, 
in  Joshua  x,,  how  Joshua  had  smitten  the  kings  of  Jerusalem 
and  of  Hebron,  had  attacked  Hebron  and  Debir,  taken  .them, 
slain  them  at  the  edge  of  the  sword, — that  is  to  say,  all  the 
souls  that  were  therein,  and  all  the  cities  thereof;  and  be¬ 
sides  these: — 

“All  the  country  of  the  Mountain,  and  of  the  Negeb,  and  of  the  Shephe- 
lah,  and  of  the  Springs,  and  all  their  kings :  he  left  none  remaining,  but 
utterly  destroyed  all  that  breathed.  And  Joshua  smote  them  from  Kadesh- 
barnea  even  unto  Gaza,  and  all  the  country  of  Goshen,  even  unto  Gibeon. 
And  all  these  kings  and  their  land  did  Joshua  take  at  one  time,  because  the 
Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  fought  for  Israel”  (verses  40-42). 

Also  Josh.  xi.  21,  22: — 

“  And  at  that  time  came  Joshua,  and  cut  off  the  Anakim  from  the  Moun¬ 
tains,  from  Hebron,  from  Debir,  from  Anab,  and  from  all  the  mountains  of 
Judah,  and  from  all  the  mountains  of  Israel:  Joshua  destroyed  them  utterly 
with  their  cities.  There  was  none  of  the  Anakim  left  in  the  land  of  the 
children  of  Israel.” 

— terms  which  affirm,  as  positively  as  language  can  express, 
that  over  the  region  of  the  south  from  Kadesh-barnea  to 
Gibeon  the  conquest  was  finished  once  for  all  and  the 
destruction  of  human  life  was  total,  utter  to  the  last 
breath,  leaving  no  relics  of  the  original  inhabitants  sur¬ 
viving  to  be  exterminated  at  a  later  day.  The  remnants  of 
Canaanites  not  driven  out,  we  are  expressly  told  were  in  the 
north — on  the  ground  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  in 
the  east — Geshur  and  Maachah. 
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The  other  element  of  discrepancy  is  chronological.  All 
this  happened  in  Joshua’s  lifetime,  early  in  the  Seven  Years’ 
Conquest;  it  was  done  by  Joshua  himself,  who  began  it  and 
ended  it;  nothing  of  the  sort  remained  to  be  performed  or 
completed  after  his  death.  Joshua’s  decease  is  recounted 
in  the  sequel  to  all  this,  as  a  subsequent  event. 

This  “error”  has  always  been  a  cause  of  meditation  and 
trouble  to  interpreters;  and  many  proposals  have  been  of¬ 
fered  to  account  for  it,  or  to  correct  it. 

Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  D.l).,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
in  the  “Speaker’s  Commentary,”  could  devise  no  better  so¬ 
lution  of  the  problem  than  to  arrange  the  first  chapter  of 
Judges  after  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Joshua,  and  to  sub¬ 
stitute  Moses  for  Joshua  in  the  first  clause  of  Judg.  i.  i: — 

‘‘The  preface  is,  in  some  respects,  very  obscure,  and  the  opening  words 
cannot  be  explained  upon  .any  ordinary  principles  of  composition.  For  while 
the  first  verse  speaks  of  the  things  about  to  be  narrated  as  happening  Me 
death  of  yoshua,  the  series  of  events  actually  narrated  in  the  first  chapter, 

and  the  opening  verses  of  the  second,  happened  in  Joshua’s  lifetime . 

No  satisfactory  account  of  this  has  ever  been  given,  nor  is  it  easy  to  suggest 
one  consistent  with  the  integrity  of  the  present  text”  (p.  ii6). 

“  If  the  first  chapter  was  the  sequel  of  a  narrative  which,  like  Joshua  xiii., 
had  mentioned  the  difrtribution  of  the  land  east  of  Jord.an  among  the  two  half 
tribes  by  Moses,  then  this  first  chapter  might  have  begun,  after  the  death 
of  J/tfjt’.f,etc.,.and  Moses  might  easily  have  been  changed  into  yoshua  when  this 
chapter  was  made  the  beginning  of  the  book  of  Judges.  If  A/oses  is  read 

instead  of  yoshua,  all  dilficulty  disappears  at  once . The  present 

corruption  of  the  text  is  certain;  the  correction,  of  course,  is  uncertain” 
(pp.  124,  125). 

But  this  solution  is  conditioned  upon  an  “if,”  and  it  changes 
the  subject  of  the  sentence  and  a  discourse:  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  of  Judges,  however,  does  not  follow  the  thirteenth  chap¬ 
ter  of  Joshua,  and  a  correction  of  the  name  Joshua  into 
Moses  would  be  a  cutting  of  the  knot  apart  from  all  tangi¬ 
ble  warrant.  The  best  thing  about  Lord  Heney’s  comment 
is  his  frank  confession  of  disagreement  in  the  texts  and  his 
suggestion  unblemished  by  sophistry. 

As  much  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  the  ordinary  way  o^ 
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treating  the  issue.  This  is  fairly  represented  by  the  proced¬ 
ure  of  the  Reverend  William  J.  Deane,  in  his  recent  vol¬ 
ume  entitled  “Joshua:  his  Life  and  Times.”  At  first,  he 
says: — 

“  With  the  mention  of  the  conquest  of  Uehir  the  details  of  the  operations 
in  the  south  are  brought  to  a  close,  and  we  are  told  generally  that  Joshua 
smote  all  the  land,  the  hills,  the  Negeb,  the  lowland,  and  the  slopes — a  com¬ 
prehensive  description  which  summarizes  the  results  of  the  campaign,  and 
implies  that  the  whole  district  from  the  centre  to  the  desert-frontier  in  the 
extreme  south  was  subdued.” 

Hut  almost  immediately  he  takes  this  back: — 

•‘The  campaign  had  been  most  rapid  and  successful,  ‘because  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel  fought  for  Israel  ’ ;  but  it  was  scarcely  as  complete  .as  at  first  sight  , 
it  appears  to  be.  Later  events  prove  that,  although  the  places  actually  cap¬ 
tured  were  then  destroyed  with  their  inhabitants,  a  large  portion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  escaped  the  general  slaughter,  and  having  withdrawn  in  safety  for  a 
time,  on  the  removal  of  the  attacking  force  they  returned  and  occupied  their 
old  quarters  in  the  vicinity.  It  must  needs  have  been  so.  The  Israelites  were 
not  directed  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites  at  once  ;  such  an  undertaking  was 
physically  impossible  under  the  circumstances,  and  would  h.ive  been  inexpe¬ 
dient  if  feasible.  The  displacement  was  to  be  gradual.  The  invaders  were 
not  prepared  to  colonize  every  district  which  they  seized;  and  to  massacre  all 
the  human  beings,  leaving  the  land  untenanted  by  man,  was  to  consign  it  to 
deterioration  and  desolation.  No  country  was  more  dependent  on  manual 
labor  for  its  well-being.  The  destruction  of  wild  beasts  alone  needed  constant 
vigilance  and  courage.  Besides  this,  where  water  was  but  scantily  supplied 
by  natural  resources,  the  skill  of  man  was  imperatively  needed  for  its  storage 
and  distribution,  and  any  failure  in  these  respects  involved  dearth  and  famine. 

. Tlither  from  inability  or  from  policy  a  large  number  of  places,  as  we 

sh.all  see,  was  left  unconquered . In  fact  the  chosen  people  never  did 

carry  out  the  programme  specified.  As  in  all  human  undertakings,  imper¬ 
fection  intervened,  and  in  part  frustrated  and  delayed  the  designs  of  Provi¬ 
dence  ”  (pp.  95-97)- 

To  all  this  only  one  remark  deserves  to  be  made — it  flatly 
contradicts  in  almost  every  detail  the  narratives  of  Joshua, 
in  the  interest  of  the  first  chapters  of  Judges  supposing  the 
latter  to  treat  of  later  and  different  events.  It  cannot  be 
right,  for  the  record  of  Joshua  has  every  claim  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  literally  correct  and  as  in  no  degree  less  trust¬ 
worthy  in  this  re.spect  than  the  record  of  Judges;  and  the 
true  solution  will  bear  out  and  .establish  both  accounts. 
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A  similar  expedient  is  resorted  to  by  Kcil,  who  under¬ 
takes  to  construe  the  first  chapter  of  Judges  as  relating  how 
the  charge  of  Joshua,  administered  to  all  the  people  on  his 
dying  day,  was  carried  out: — 

“With  the  words,  ‘And  it  came  to  pass  after  the  death  of  Joshua,’  ete., 
the  book  of  Judges  takes  up  the  tliread  of  the  history  where  the  book  of 
Joshua  had  dropped  it,  in  order  to  describe  the  further  development  of  the 
covenant-people.  Only  a  little  while  before  his  death  Joshua  had  set  before 
the  Elders  and  Heads  of  the  nation,  assembled  around  him,  the  complete  ex¬ 
tirpation  of  the  Canaanites  through  the  all-powerful  assistance  of  the  Lord, 
provided  merely  that  they  would  remain  true  to  the  Lord,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  held  up  before  them  the  dangers  of  falling  away  from  the  Lord 
(Josh,  xxiii.).  Bearing  in  memory  this  reminder  and  warning,  the  children 
of  Israel  asked,  after  Joshua’s  death,  ‘  Who  shall  begin  the  war  against  the 
still-to-be-outrooted  Canaanites?’  And  the  Lord  answered,  ‘Judah  shall  go 
up  against  them.’  ’’  ^ 

This  is  none  the  less  inadmissible;  for  the  story  of  Judges 
(chap,  i.)  relates,  evidently,  to  particulars  which  had  taken 
place  prior  to  the  death  of  Joshua.  The  twenty-third  chap¬ 
ter  of  Joshua,  under  whose  shadow  Keil  takes  refuge,  re¬ 
lates  to  remnants: — 

“  Else  if  ye  do  in  any  wise  go  back,  and  cleave  unto  the  lemnant  of  these 
nations,  even  these  that  remain  among  you,  and  make  marriages  with  them, 
and  go  in  unto  them,  and  they  to  you:  know  for  a  certainty  that  the  Lord 
your  God  will  no  more  drive  out  these  nations  from  before  you  ;  but  they  shall 
be  a  snare  and  a  trap  unto  you’’  (verses  I2,  13). 

Now,  I.  A  remnant  is  not  a  tribe  at  large;  and  Judges  i. 
certainly  does  not  describe  an  after-attack  or  a  war  against 
remnants.  2.  Among  the  remnants  providentially  left  to 
prove  Israel,  official  lists  of  which  are  given  in  Joshua,  none 
are  mentioned  dwelling  in  the  Har,  the  Shephelah,  or  the 
Negeb;  thus  showing  that  extermination  was  complete 
throughout  the  territory  of  Judah  and  Simeon  from  the  first: 
the  remnants  that  had  not  known  all  the  wars  of  Canaan 
were  the  Philistines,  the  Canaanites  of  the  western  coast¬ 
line,  the  Sidonians,  the  Hivites  that  dwelt  in  Mount  Lebanon, 
from  Mount  Baal-hermon  unto  the  entering  in  of  Hamath. 

1  Biblischer  Commenlar,  s.  187. 
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3,  Even  if  otlier  remnants  survived,  because  remnants  left  to 
prove  Israel  they  could  not  be  exterminated,  because  this 
would  have  defeated  the  divine  purpose  in  having  them  left. 

4,  In  point  of  fact,  such  remnants  were  never  exterminated 
by  Israel;  they  did  remain ;  they  w'ere  allowed  to. remain;  and, 
accordingly.  Judges  (chap,  i.)  cannot  refer  to  them.  And 

5,  A  fair  inquiry  is  unanswerable:  Where  were  Judah  and 
Simeon  abiding  all  the  time  after  the  Seven  Years’  Concjuest 
until  the  death  of  Joshua  outsiile  their  allottetl  territory,  and 
what  were  they  doing  all  those  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  } 
Are  we  not  e.xplicitly  told  in  Josh.  xxi.  43-45,  that  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  division  of  the  land  by  lot: — 

“The  [-ortl  pjave  unto  Israel  all  the  land  which  he  sware  to  j»ive  unto 
their  fathers;  and  they  possessed  it,  and  tlwelt  therein.  And  the  Lord  }>ave  them 
rest  round  .Tbout,  accordini;  to  all  that  he  sware  unto  their  fathers :  and  there 
stood  not  a  man  of  all  their  enemies  before  them  ;  the  Lord  delivered  all  their 
enemies  into  their  hand.  There  failed  not  aunht  of  any  good  thing  which 
the  Loi<l  had  spoken  unto  the  house  of  Israel ;  all  came  to  pass  ”  ? 

It  would  be  unkind,  in  such  a  review  of  representative  ar¬ 
tifices  to  e.xcuse  this  “error,”  not  to  notice  the  neological 
way  of  escape.  Julius  Wellhausen,  in  his  “Prolegomena  to 
the  History  of  Israel,”  thus  discourses  upon  the  book  of 
Judges: — 

“The  following  prologue  supplies  us  with  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
period  of  the  judges  is  estimated,  ‘.\fterthe  death  of  Joshua,  the  children  of 
Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  and  forsook  the  Lord  God  of  their 
fathers,  who  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Flgypt,  and  followed  other  gods, 
of  the  gods  of  the  people  that  were  round  about  them,  the  Baals  and  Astartes. 
And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  hot  against  Israel,  and  he  delivered  them  into 
the  hands  of  spoilers,’  etc.”  (p.  22S). 

Upon  its  face  the  principle  of  selection  from  the  first  two 
chapters  of  Judges  here  followed  would  be  obscure,  even 
after  close  scrutiny;  but,  fortunately,  some  of  Wellhausen’s 
followers  are  less  reserved.  Thus,  Professor  D.  Karl  Hudde 
enlightens  us: — 

“The  same  section  Josh.  xxiv.  28-33  book  relating  the 

•leath  of  Joshua],  originally  a  portion  of  E,  is  presupposed  already  by  Judg. 

VOL.  XLVIIL  NO.  192.  8 
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i.  I.  a  rt  ‘And  it  came  to  pass  after  the  death  of  Joshua’;  atid,  inasmuch  as 
chapter  i.  in  its  original  form  certainly  does  not  fall  in  the  period  after  Josh¬ 
ua’s  d^alh,  this  phrase  is  to  be  attributed  to  E,  and  the  beginning  of  his 
conception  must  have  run  as  follows  :  chap.  i.  i,  a  a,  ‘And  after  the  death  of 
Joshua — chap.  ii.  13  it  came  to  p.ass  that  the  children  of  Israel  forsook 
Yahweh  and  served  llaal  and  Astarte  (read  these  as  singular  .  Ver.  20. 
Thereupon  the  anger  of  Yahweh  burned  against  Israel,  and  he  spake,’  etc. 

. Thus,  between  chaj).  i.  1  a  a  [“And  it  came  to  pass  after  the  death  of 

Joshua’’]  and  chap.  ii.  13  [“And  they  forsook  Yahweh,  and  served  liaal  and 
Astarte’’]  Kje  inserted  the  remainder  as  far  .as  ch.ap.  ii.  5  out  of  J,  at  the 
same  time  aecommodating  it  through  the  pragmatic  section  chap.  ii.  i  b-5 
to  the  view  of  IC.’’  * 

In  other  ^words,  from  the  midst  of  a  uniformly  runninor  Jehov- 
istic  narrative  these  neologists  select  certain  j)hrases,  verses, 
sections,  and  then  affirm  them  to  have  been  primarily  of  differ¬ 
ent  authorship  from  the  remainder — ])assages  at  present  char- 
acteri/.ed  by  readin<^  ^^ah\veh,  at  first  read  Kloliim.  W'here, 
upon  the  face  of  the  te.vt,  on!)'  one  writer  had  a  hand  in  its 
com[josition,  they  [>erceive  the  hands  of  two  or  three,  and 
boldly  venture  to  define,  se[)arate,  aiul  rejoin  the  elementary 
readings.  In  so  doing  they  appear  to  proceed  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  all  parts  of  the  narrative  relating  to  events  which 
occurred  before  the  death  of  Joshua  were  composed  by  J, 
and  all  parts  relating  to  events  which  happened  after  the 
death  of  Joshua  were  composed  by  E,  the  combination  hav¬ 
ing  been  effected  by  Rje  at  a  still  later  date.  Surely,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  that  this  has  no  better  foundation  than  hy¬ 
pothesis:  no  evidence  is  offered,  no  proof  is  possible.  Josh¬ 
ua  lived  at  least  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  B.  C.: 
generally  J  is  supposed  by  these  critics  to  have  been  com¬ 
posed  about  the  year  800  B.  C.,  and  E  about  750  B.  c.,  J 
and  E,  then,  being  only  fifty  years  apart.  Why  should  J, 
five  centuries  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  treat  only  of  events 
which  happened  during  the  life  of  Joshua,  and  E  only 
of  those  which  happened  after  his  death.?  No  explana¬ 
tion  is  given;  no  reason  is  obvious.  And  in  the  absence  of 

*  Die  Biicher  Richter  und  Samuel,  ss.  161,  162. 
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demonstration,  the  assumption  is  without  weiglit,  and  carries 
no  conviction  to  a  mind  not  infatuated  with  such  speculations. 

The  Reverend  A.  W.  Oxford’s  condensation  of  Stade, 
Bleek,  and  Wellhauscn  is  no  less  disappointing  liere: — 

“The  introduction  to  the  book  of  Judges  has  been  connected  with  tlie  book 
of  Joshua  by  the  words  ‘after  the  death  of  Joshua.’  It  is  not,  however,  a 
continuation  of  that  book,  but  a  parallel  to  it  since  the  west-Jordan  land  is 
not  yet  conquered  and  some  events  are  common  to  both  histories.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  the  introduction  are  most  important,  though  they  are  in  part  unhis- 
torical,  sometimes  even  contradictory.’’* 

Tliis  denies  the  truth  of  the  book,  impeaches  its  credibil¬ 
ity,  and,  in  place  of  some  sort  of  an  effort  to  diminish  the 
darkness,  exhibits  a  painful  willingness  to  intensify  it. 

The  second  of  these  alleged  “  errors”  occurs  in  the  opening 
words  of  Ruth  (i.  1): — 

“  Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the.  days  when  the  judges  judged,  that  there  was  a 
famine  in  the  land.’’ 

Here  the  discrepancy  lies  between  the  era  indicated,  that  of 
the  judges  technically  so-called,  and  that  of  the  personages 
concerned  in  the  book  itself — Hoaz,  Obed,  Jesse,  David. 

“  So  Moaz  took  Ruth,  and  she  became  his  wife;  and  he  went  in  unto  her, 
and  the  Lord  gave  her  conception,  and  she  bare  a  son’’  (chap.  iv.  13). 

“And  Nac^mi  took  the  child,  and  laid  it  in  her  bosom,  and  became  nurse  unto 
it.  And  the  women  her  neighbors  gave  it  a  name,  saying.  There  is  a  son 
born  to  Naomi  ;  and  they  called  his  name  Obed:  he  is  the  father  of  Jesse,  the 
father  of  David’’  (verses  16,  17). 

According  to  this,  Boaz  was  contemporary  with  Eli — at 
least,  when,  in  advanced  life,  he  married  Ruth.  Not  only  is 
this  indicated  by  comparisons  of  genealogies,  but  it  is  the 
voice  of  Jewish  tradition.  Josephus  thought  so;  and  if  he 
thought  so,  he  had  been  taught  so: — 

“  Now  after  the  death  of  Samson,  Eli  the  high-priest  was  governor  of  the 
Israelites.  Under  him,  when  the  country  was  afflicted  with  a  famine,  Elim- 
elech  of  Bethlehem,  which  is  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  being  not  able  to 
support  his  family  under  so  sore  a  distress, 'took  with  him  Naomi  his  wife, 
and  the  children  that  were  born  to  him  by  her,  Chilion  and  Mahlon,  and  re¬ 
moved  his  habitation  into  the  land  of  Moab.”  * 

*  A  Short  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Ancient  Israel,  p.  4. 

*  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  Book  v.  chap.  ix.  sect.  i. 
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Furthermore,  the  whole  action  and  air  of  the  drama  for¬ 
bids  an  attribution  to  the  era  and  events  of  the  period  of  the 
judges.  An  id)  !  is  so  very  unlike  a  war-song  that  the  two 
cannot  be  synchronous.  Apart  from  a  consideration  of  the 
words  at  present  prefacing  the  book,  no  reader  of  the  story 
of  Ruth  would  dream  of  concurrence  with  the  epoch  of  Oth- 
niel,  Jabin,  Gideon,  Jephthah,  or  Samsoji;  and  this  contra¬ 
riety  of  spirit,  style,  social  life,  and  public  affairs  has  always 
been  recognized.  I'or  the  usual  ex()ression  of  such  cogni¬ 
zance,  take  the  deliverance  of  Dr.  Ckissell: — 

“The  book  of  Judjjes  exhibits  the  military  history  of  Israel:  the  book  of 
Ruth,  however,  introduces  us  to  the  peaceful  |)rivate  life  of  the  people.  We 
hear  no  trumpet-blasts  or  p;eans  of  triumph,  only  the  rustling  of  the  sickles 
among  the  grain-stalks  salutes  our  ears.  We  find  ourselves  transported  into 
the  rural  family-life  of  Israel.  .Not  the  warrior  or  king,  but  the  farmer  and 
householder  find  their  prototypes  here.  The  little  book  relates  a  narr.ative  of 
social  village  life,  and  within  its  brief  comirass  exhibits  the  profoundest 
sorrow,  the  noblest  love,  and  all  the  attr.activeness  of  an  Israelitish  life  of 
faith.  Naomi  :ind  I’oaz  are  not  painted  in  the  same  colors  .as  Deborah  and 

(iideon . The  whole  picture  is  surmounted  by  a  calm,  clear  sky.  1'he 

re.ader  finds  himself  non'  in  the  open  field,  now  on  the  ro.ad,  and  anon  annmg 
the  assembly  <if  citizens  at  the  gate.”^ 

Or  the  antithesis  of  Dr.  Wonlsworth: — 

“  The  book  of  Ruth  forms  a  beautiful  contrast  to  that  which  precerles  it — 
the  book  of  Judges. 

“  In  the  book  of  Judges,  w'e  have  had  a  succession  of  dark  scenes  of  defection 
from  C'lOvl,  of  rebellion  against  him,  of  idolatry  and  all  its  unhappy  results, 
famines,  oppressions  of  Israel,  national  discord,  confusion,  bloodshed,  especi¬ 
ally  toward  the  close  of  that  book,  in  the  mournful  history  of  Samson,  in  the 
idolatry  of  Micah  and  of  the  tribe  of  Dati,  and  in  the  outrage  at  (libeah,  in 
the  slaughter  of  the  forty  thousand  of  Israel  by  their  brethren  of  benjamin, 
and  in  the  almost  total  extinction  of  the  tribe  of  benjamin  by  the  sword  of 
Israel;  and  in  the  rash  oath  of  Israel,  and  in  the  lawless  scene  in  a  religious 
solemnity  at  Shiloh,  the  seat  of  the  T.abernacle,  and  in  the  List  words  of  the 
Sacred  Historian,  uttering,  as  it  were,  a  funeral  dirge,  in  mournful  tones  of 
sorrow  and  despondency,  ‘  In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel :  every 
man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.’  At  the  close  of  that  book 
we  seem  to  behold  an  overclouded  sunset,  .almost  a  <Iark  eclipse,  of  the  glory 
of  Israel. 

“  but  how  joyous  is  the  transition  from  the  book  of  Judges  to  the  book  of 
•Commentary  (SchatTs  l.ange  series),  p.  7. 
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Ruth  !  We  are  transported  from  the  gloomy  scenery  of  cloudy  days,  to  the 
sunny  fields  around  Methlehem  Kphrata.  VVe  see  them  shining  in  the  golden 
light  of  harvest.  ‘  The  valleys  stand  so  thick  with  ct)rn  that  they  laugh  and 
sing.’ 

“The  book  of  Ruth  is  like  some  beautiful  landscape  of  Claude,  with  its  soft 
mellow  hues  of  quiet  eventide,  and  the  peaceful  expanse  of  its  calm  lake, 
placed  side  by  side  with  .some  stern  picture  of  Salvator  Rosa,  exhibiting  the 
shock  of  armies  and  the  storm  of  war;  and  receiving  more  beauty  from  the 
chiaro-oscuro  of  the  contrast.  Or,  if  we  may  adopt  another  comparison,  de¬ 
rived  from  classical  Literature,  the  book  of  Ruth,  coming  next  after  the  book 
of  Judges,  is  like  a  transition  from  the  dark,  terrific  scenes  of  a  tragedy  of 
/Eschylus  to  tlie  fresh  and  beautiful  landscapes  of  some  pastoral  idyl  of  The¬ 
ocritus,  transporting  us  to  the  rural  Thalysia,  or  harvest-home,  under  the 
shade  of  elms  and  poplars,  on  the  banks  of  the  Halis,  or  to  the  flowery 
meadows  and  sheep-walks  im  those  of  the  Arethusa  or  .Anapus. 

“  In  the  b«)ok  of  Ruth  we  are  charmed  with  scenes  equally  beautiful,  hallowed 
by  piety  and  love.”* 

Naturally,  we  are  bound  to  infer  that  the  two  books  re¬ 
late  to  times  and  circumstances  altoj^ether  different. 

Yet,  under  the  influence  and  compulsion  of  those  chrono¬ 
logical  words  at  the  outset  of  the  book  now  in  question, 
commentators  have  felt  constrained  ruthlessly  to  coerce  the 
two  series  of  events  under  the  same  term.  For  example, 
Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  D.  1).,  again: — 

“  Hut  the  book  has  another  interest,  from  the  charming  view  it  gives  us  of 
the  domestic  life  of  pious  Israelites  even  during  the  most  troubled  times.  Had 
we  only  drawn  our  impressions  from  the  records  of  violence  and  crime  con¬ 
tained  in  the  book  of  Judges,  we  should  have  been  ready  to  conclude  that  all 
the  gentler  virtues  had  fled  from  the  land,  while  the  children  of  Israel  were 
alternately  struggling  for  their  lives  and  liberties  with  the  tribes  of  Canaan, 
or  yielding  themselves  to  the  seductions  of  Canaanite  idolatry.  But  the 
book  of  Ruth,  lifting  up  the  curtain  which  veiled  the  privacy  of  domestic 
life,  discloses  to  us  most  beautiful  views  of  piety,  integrity,  self-sacrificing 
affection,  chastity,  gentleness  and  charity,  growing  up  amidst  the  rude  scenes  of 
war,  discord  and  strife.” 

Still,  after  all,  is  this  violent  and  unnatural  throwing  back 
of  the  gentle  fortune  of  Ruth  into  the  rude  and  almost 
savage  times  of  the  judges,  especially  toward  the  latter  part 
of  their  rule,  really  necessary.^  P'or  one,  I  think  not. 

*  Introduction  to  Ruth,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  158,  159. 

'Speaker’s  Commentary,  p.  224. 
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And  this  brings  me,  at  length,  to  the  suggestions  I  have  to 
propose  for  the  removal  of  both  these  “errors.” 

In  both  places,  the  beginning  of  the  book  of  Judges  and 
the  beginning  of  the  book  of  Ruth,  the  whole  trouble  is 
caused,  not  by  the  original  reading  of  the  documents,  but 
by  certain  initiatory  words  prefixed  to  them  by  the  man  who 
first  formed  the  canon.  According  to  my  best,  and  at  the 
same  time  humble,  judgment,  the  canon-maker,  when  he 
came  to  bring  together  the  different  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  into  one  consecutive  series,  roll,  or  volume,  thought 
proper  to  prefix  to  some  of  them  an  introductory  clause,  or 
phrase  not  unlike  a  formula,  to  indicate  sequence  and  to 
establish  the  place  of  the  book  in  the  canon  as  following 
next  after  the  preceding  one,  both  in  subject-matter  and  in 
order.  Compare  the  beginnings  of  these  books: — 

1.  Joshua  i.  I,  2. 

nin'  n:;*o  nv2  '-iHvS*  'n'l 

And  it  came  to  pass  after  the  death  of  Moses  the  servant  of  Jehovah, 

nny  D'.p  nnj?i  no  nay  ny-o :  myra  p:-p  mn'  nox'i 

And  Jehovah  spake  unto  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  minister  of  Moses,  saying, 

nrn 

Moses  my  servant  is  dead  ;  now  therefore  arise,  go  over  this  Jordan,  etc. 

2.  Judges  i.  I . 

yy'.'T  mo  nnx  m'i 

And  it  came  to  pass  after  the  death  of  Joshua, 

"ios"i :  u  Dn^nfj  ni^nna  oyoan-^x  ob-nijy'-'o  los^  mnn  on  Psy'n 

And  the  sons  of  Israel  asked  Jehovah,  saying.  Who  shall  go  up  for  us  first 

nb’'  nnin’  mm 

against  the  Caananites,  to  fight  against  tliem  ?  And  Jehovah  said,  Jiul.ah 
shall  go  up  :  etc. 

3.  Ruth  i.  I. 

c'oacn  osL*'  'O'a  n'l 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  days  when  the  judges  judged, 

vjn  oun  inrNi  nsio  nra  nmn'  mao  pNa  ajn  \mi 

And  there  came  to  pass  a  famine  in  the  land  ;  and  a  certain  man  of  liethle- 
hem-judah  went  to  sojourn  in  the  field  of  Moab,  he,  and  his  wife,  and  his 
two  sons. 
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4.  1  Samuel  i.  1. 

?  ?  ?  ? 

iDcn  D^EN  -ino  d'div  D'n?:nn-p  inx 

And  there  was  a  certain  man  of  Ramathaim-zophim,  of  Mount  Ephraim, 
and  his  name — Elkanah. 

5.  2  Samuel  i.  i. 

niD  nnx  '.ti 

And  it  came  to  pass  after  the  death  of  Saul, 

pi^oyn-nN  niEriD  2^  nni 

And  David  was  returned  from  the  slaughter  of  ihe  Amalekites,  etc. 

6.  I  Kings  i.  i . 

?  ?  ?  ? 

DH'  inDE'i  d'O'e  Nn  jpr  nn 

And  king  David  was  old,  stricken  in  years ;  and  they  covered  him  with 
clothes,  yet  he  gat  no  heat. 

7.  2  Kings  i.  1,2. 

:3RnN  r\v2  'ins  inid  y:;’E'i 

And  Moah  rebelled  against  Israel  after  the  death  of  Ahab. 

Iin"!  \\’y'2'c*2  "irx  in'^ya  nanrn  "lyn  n'Tnx 

And  Ahaziah  fell  down  through  the  lattice  in  his  upper  chamber  which  was 
in  Samaria,  and  he  was  sick,  etc. 

2  Kings  iii.  5. 

NSTJ*'  yL”S"l  3snx  niOE  'H'l 

.And  it  came  to  pass  that  Ahab  died  ;  and  the  king  of  Moab  rebelled 
against  the  king  of  Israel. 

Hy  thus  setting  the  passages  in  juxtaposition,  this  ca¬ 
nonical,  introductory,  time-and-order  establishing  phrase  is 
found  to  be  present  in  five  out  of  seven  beginnings: — 

Josh,  i.i:  “  .Vnd  it  came  to  pass  after  the  death  of  .Moses  the  servant  of 
Jehovah.” 

Judg.  i.l:  “  .\nd  it  came  to  pass  after  the  death  of  Joshua.” 

Ruth  i.l:  ••  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  days  when  the  judges  judged.” 

2  Sam.  i.l:  “  And  it  came  to  pass  after  the  death  of  Saul.” 

2  Kings  i.l:  “  And  Moab  rebelled  against  Israel  after  the  death  of  Ahab.” 

And  it  is  seen  to  affect  a  post-inorteni  character. 

In  Josh.  i.  1  this  canonical  formula — “And  it  came  to  pass 
after  the  death  of  Moses  the  servant  of  Jehovah” — is  cor¬ 
rect,  because  based  on  the  immediate  context. 
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Deut.  xxxiv.  5:  “So  Moses  the  serv.nit  of  Jelu)v.ih  died  there  in  the  land 
of  Moab,  according  to  the  word  of  Jehovah.’’ 

Also, 

Josh,  i.2:  “  Moses  my  servant  is  dead;  now  therefore  arise,  go  over  this 
Jordan,  thou,  and  all  this  people,  unto  the  land  which  I  do  give  to  them.’’ 

Although  true  because  thus  based  on  the  immediate  context, it 
is  tautological  and  superfluous.  Manifestly,  the  original  docu¬ 
ment  did  not  begin  in  such  manner.  Divine  guidance  led 
its  author  into  no  unnecessary  reiteration. 

In  Judg.  i.  1  the  scrap  of  canonical  advice — “And  it  came 
to  pass  after  the  death  of  Joshua'’ — is  incorrect,  because  it 
stands  in  conflict,  instead  of  agreement,  with  the  context  of 
Judges  i.  and  flatly  contradicts  the  duplicate  account  of 
Joshua’s  death  following  in  chap.  ii.  6-9.  It  was  written 
wholly,  out  of  regard  to  the  preceding  book,  and  wholly 
without  regard  to  the  book  succeeding.  The  canon-maker’s 
thought  or  care  was  of  narrow  range:  his  mind  appears  to 
have  been  occupied  with  the  first  recital  of  Joshua’s  death, 
near  the  close  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  he  did  not  wait 
to  learn  more  before  inditing  his  preamble  to  the  book  ol 
Judges  in  conformity  thereto.  Having  him.self  read,  or 
copied  perhaps,  what  went  before,  he  remembered  it;  but 
he  could  not  have  looked  ahead,  in  this  instance,  or  he 
would  have  written  something  quite  different.  No  such  pref- 
•atory  connection  marked  the  manuscript  he  was  to  incor¬ 
porate  or  tran.scribe:  such  a  self-contradictory  affirmation 
formed,  and  still  forms,  no  part  of  the  archaic  record. 

In  Ruth  i.  I  the  canonical,  introductory  superscription, — 
“And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  days  when  the  judges  judged,” 
— intendeil  to  convert  the  history  of  Naomi,  Ruth,  and 
Boaz,  into  an  ai)pendix  to  the  book  of  Judges,  is  also  not 
in  accordance  with  fact,  not  being  based  on  the  contents 
either  of  the  book  itself  or  of  the  book  of  Judges,  to  which 
it  was  thus  attached.  The  events  described  in  this  most 
truthful  and  charming  memorial  must  hav^e  fallen  during  the 
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period  when  the  eountry  was  directed  by  tlie  high-priests, 
rather  than  tlie  judges,  as  already  indicated,  not  earlier  than 
the  halcyon  days^of  Kli  or  his  immediate  predecessor. 

In  I  Sam.  i.  1  this  canonical  prefi.x  is  wanting:  here  the 
book-maker  refrained  from  adding,  “And  it  came  to  pass 
after  the  death  of  .so-and-so,”  or  “  in  the  days  when  the 
prophets  judged.” 

In  2  Sam.  i.  i  the  canonical  link  intended  to  connect  the  two 
books  together  after  the  separation — “And  it  came  to  pass 
after  the  death  of  Saul  ” — is  correct,  because  founded  on  what 
next  precedes  and  follows: 

1  Sam.  x\xi.  6;  “  So  Saul  died,  and  his  three  suns,  and  his  armor-hearer, 
and  all  his  men.  that  same  day  lojjether.” 

And, - 

2  Sam.  i.  9.  lO:  “  lie  sai«l  unto  me,  .Stand.  1  pray  thee,  over  me,  and  slay 
me,  for  jjiddiness  hath  taken  hold  of  me;  because  my  life  is  yet  whole  in  me. 
So  I  stood  over  him,  and  slew  him,  because  I  was  sure  that  he  could  not  live 
after  that  he  was  fallen.” 

But,  because  thus  derived  from  the  adjacent  narrative,  this 
invented  link  is  redundant:  it  did  not  exist  in  the  original 
document  because  the  Spirit  of  (jod  never  prompts  to  “vain 
repetitions.” 

In  I  Kings  i.  i,  again,  the  introductory  clause  by  the 
canon-maker  is  absent.  David  was  old  and  ailvanced  in 
years,  but  he  was  not  yet  dead. 

However,  in  2  Kings  i .  i ,  the  mortuary  preface  reappears — 
“And  Moab  rebelled  against  Israel  after  the  death  of  Ahab” — 
and  it  is  e.xact  becau.se  in  accord  both  with  the  foregoing 
chronicle, — 

1  Kiuj's  x\ii.  40:  “So  .Vhab  slept  with  his  fathers;  and  Aha/iah  his  sou 
reigned  in  his  stead.” 

and  with  the  chronicle  coming  after, — 

2  Kings  iii.  5:  “  Hut  it  came  to  pass,  when  Ahab  was  dead,  that  the  king  of 
Moab  rebelled  against  the  king  of  Israel.” 

Still,  again,  because  purely  iterative,  it  was  uncalled  for, 
and,  being  not  a  primary  one,  it  was  an  afterthought  born 
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of  a  purpose.  Furthermore,  at  this  point  it  is  inserted  in 
the  midst  of  a  narration  pertaining  to  the  son — not  the 
father: — 

1  Kings  xxii .  51-53:  “  Ahaziah  began  to  reign  over  Isiael  in  Samaria  in 
the  seventeenth  year  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  and  he  reigned  two 
years  over  Israel.  And  he  did  th.at  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 
. And  he  served  Ba.al,  and  worshipped  him.” 

2  Kings  i .  2:  ‘‘And  Ahaziah  fell  down  through  the  lattice  in  his  upper 
chamber  that  was  in  Samaria,  and  was  sick;  and  he  sent  messengers,  and  said 
unto  them,  (jo,  inquire  of  Haal-zebub  the  gotl  of  Lkron  whether  I  shall  re¬ 
cover  ol  this  sickness.” 

Between  these  two  statements  of  a  continuous  story,  a 
reference  to  Ahab  and  the  rebellion  of  Moab  is  obviously 
out  of  place,  being  totally  foreign  to  the  subject  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  discourse.  It  is  well-nigh  needless  to  affirm 
that  the  original  document  was  not  interrupteil  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  Finally,  the  phraseology  of  the  insertion  relating  to 
Ahab  is  borrowed  and  brought  backward,  in  this  igstance, 
from  chap,  iii.5,  by  tiie  canon-maker,  who  in  so  doing 
slightly  modifies  what  he  there  found  into  his  stereotyped 
diction,  niD  "ins,  "  after  the  death  of.” 

I  trust  such  a  comparison  and  scrutiny  has  shown  this 
initial  or  serial  set-i)hrase,  common  to  five  out  of  the  seven 
books,  clearly  to  be  a  device  of  the  final  book-maker,  and 
not  to  have  formed  any  part,  or  luul  any  pla«„e,  in  the 
original  separate  Scriptures.  Before  the  several  books  of 
our  canon  were  made  uj)  into  one  roll  or  Bible,  the  primary 
manuscripts  uniformly  read: — 

1.  Josh,  i  .  I:  ‘‘And  Jehovah  spake  unto  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  minister 
of  Moses,  saying,  Moses  my  servant  is  dead;  now  therefore  arise,  go  over 
this  Jordan.” 

2.  Judg.  i.  I:  ‘‘.And  the  sons  of  Isr.ael  asked  Jehovali,  saying.  Who  shall 
go  up  for  us  first  against  the  Canaanites,  to  tight  against  them  ?  .And  Jehovah 
said,  Judah  shall  go  up.” 

3.  Ruth  i  .  I:  ‘‘And  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land;  and  a  certain  man  of 
Bethlehem-judah  went  to  sojourn  in  the  field  of  Moab.” 

4.  I  Samuel  i.  i:  ‘‘And  there  was  a  certain  man  of  Ramathaim-zophim,  of 
Mount  Ephraim,  and  his  name,  Elkanah.” 
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5,  2  Samuel  i .  i:  “And  David  was  returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Am- 
tlekites.” 

6,  I  Kings  i .  i:  “And  king  David  was  old,  stricken  in  years.” 

7,  2  Kings  i  .2:  “And  Ahaziah  fell  down  through  the  lattice  in  his  upper 
chamber  that  was  in  Samaria.” 

One  cannot  fail  to  remark  the  fact  that  if  this  canonical 
formula  had  been  bestowed  upon  only  two  books  more,  it 
would  be  found  now  introducing  every  book  of  the  Prior 
Prophets,  together  with  Ruth,  One  may  infer  it  was  not  in¬ 
flicted  upon  the  remaining  two  on  account  of  the  anachron¬ 
ism  it  would  create  with  the  proximate  subject-matter  of 
those  books;  and  yet  such  an  anachronism  as, 

“  Now  it  came  to  pass  after  the  death  of  Eli,  that  there  was  a  certain  man 
of  Ramathaiin-zophiin,  of  .Mount  Ephraim,  and  his  name — Elkanah;” 

or, 

“  Now  it  came  to  ])ass  after  the  death  of  David,  that  king  David  was  old, 
stricken  in  years;  and  they  covered  him  with  clothes,  but  he  gat  no  heat,” 

would  not  essentially  differ  from  the  anachronism  we  possess 
already  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  of  Judges.  Such  a 
stroke  of  the  canon-framer’s  pen  is  an  unauthorized  addition 
which  we,  in  our  turn,  are  to  erase  reverently,  yet  consci¬ 
entiously,  as  soon  as  (jod  shows  its  nature  to  us.  Missing 
at  the  head  of  two  of  these  seven  books,  it  has  not  to  be 
removed,  and  there  is  no  loss.  Present  at  the  head  of  three 
of  these  seven  books,  it  may  be  removed  from  them 
without  loss,  becau.se  its  whole  subject  and  content  is  left 
behind,  close  by.  Present  at  the  head  of  the  other  two  out 
of  these  seven  books,  its  removal  would  be  an  immense  gain. 
Then,  the  first  chapter  of  Judges,  as  just  shown,  would  be¬ 
gin  with  the  words, 

“And  ihe  sons  of  Israel  asked  Jehovah,  saying.  Who  shall  go  up  for  ns  first 
against  the  C.anaanites  ?  ” 

and  the  first  chapter,  together  with  the  first  nine  verses  of 
the  second  chapter,  would  thus  be  allowed  to  refer  to  events 
that  happened  before  the  death  of  Joshua.  Then,  the  first 
chapter  of  Ruth  would  begin,  as  just  shown,  with  the  words, 

“And  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land,” 
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and  the  whole  matter  of  the  book  would  thus  be  allowed  to 
stand  not  in  conflict  with  the  tenor  of  the  history  of  the 
judges,  but  in  harmony  with  the  time  of  Kli.  And  then, 
the  first  chapter  of  Kings  would  begin,  as  just  shown,  with¬ 
out  disunion  in  its  narrative  of  Ahaziah.  In  order  to  make 
these  reinstatements,  we  do  not  require  the  original  auto¬ 
graphs:  we  are  able  to  perceive  where  the  original  auto¬ 
graphs  began  just  as  clearly  as  if  holding  the  earliest  manu¬ 
scripts  in  our  hands  and  looking  upon  them  with  our  eyes. 

This  is  not  higher  criticism:  strictly  it  is  lower  criticism, 
yet  more  properly  literary  criticism,  because  applied,  not  to 
the  text  of  the  original  documents,  but,  to  an  adventitious 
phrase  of  literary  character  and  purpose  written  upon  the 
latest  manuscripts  by  the  latest  of  .scribes — the  one  whose 
office  it  was  to  collect  all  the  books  of  the  Prior  I^rophets,  at 
least,  together  into  one  volume  with  the  Pentateuch, and  per¬ 
haps  with  the  remainder  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
When  not  leaning  directly  on  the  conte.xt,  this  canon-arran¬ 
ger  leaned  on  his  own  utlderstanding,  and,  accordingly,  would 
lead  us  astray.  He  did  not  mean  to  be  dishonest:  he 
did  not  intend  to  be  misleading.  But,  upon  either  good 
grounds  or  poor  ones,  he  indulged  an  inference  and  then 
unwarrantably  placed  his  inference  in  writing  upon  the  man¬ 
uscripts.  He  who  took  such  liberty  with  his  materials  did 
not  regard  the  records  he  was  bringing  together  inviolable: 
he  was  wholly  innocent  of  those  notions  respecting  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  text  prohibiting  the  slightest  addition  to,  or 
substraction  from,  the  words  and  even  letters  of  Scripture, 
entertained  by  his  descendants;  he  was  a  collection-maker, 
not  a  document-  or  book-writer,  and  the  documents  or  books 
he  was  handling  may  have  been,  probably  were,  already  sev¬ 
eral  centuries  old,  and  he  possessed  neither  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  events  they  recounted  nor  sufficient  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  history  to  keep  him  from  mistake  in  imposing  his 
clerical  copulas  upon  the  text.  Possibly  we  possess  an  indi- 
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CJition  as  to  the  relative  date  of  his  activity.  It  has  been 
noticed,  perhaps,  in  passing,  that  the  two  books  of  the  Prior 
Prophets,  free  of  liis  connective  formula  arc  tho.se  of  First 
Samuel  and  I'irst  Kings.  Now,  the  fact  that  it  appears  in¬ 
troducing  Second  Samuel  and  Second  Kings  is  very  signifi¬ 
cant,  and  goes  to  show  its  origin  occurred  in  those  days 
when  the  single  histories  of  Samuel  and  Kings  were  divided 
each  into  two  books,  before,  and  very  likely  only  shortly 
before,  the  Greek  version  appeared.  This  division  may  have 
existed  in  the  Hebrew  manuscriiit,  the  Seventy  used. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  (|uote  similar  performances 
from  our  standard  and  current  literature,  did  space  allow. 
The  truth  is,  we  are  so  familiar  with  this  manner,  among 
writers,  of  introducing  documentary  matter,  that  we  do  not 
notice  it  as  anything  strange;  it  is  perfectly  understood  un¬ 
consciously.  Attention  has  not  been  paiil  to  it,  standing  at 
the  beginning  of  these  books  of  the  Prior  Prophets  and  Ruth, 
hitherto,  according  to  the  best  of  my  information  and  belief, 
sim[)ly  because  we  are  not  accustomed  to  scan  the  Hible  as 
we  ilo  other  literary  productions.  This  is  unfortunate;  for 
it  is  an  obligation,  under  the  light  and  learning  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  to  restore  the  Scriptures  to  their  original  purity. 
Only  extremists  will  adhere  to  such  acce.ssions — a  few  who 
hold  every  iota  of  the  te.xt,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  to  be 
too  sacred  to  be  (Questioned  and  struck  out  if  found  recent — 
and  a  few  who  tenaciously  cling  to  “  errancies  ”  in  order  to 
discredit  and  break  away  from  revelation  altogether.  The 
true  friends  of  the  Bible  will  never  cease  striving  to  recover 
the  original  state  of  its  text  until  it  becomes  entirely  unen¬ 
cumbered  by  modiheations  imjjosed  by  fallible  men. 
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ARTICLK  VI. 

THE  influi^:nck  of  the  apocalypse  on 

CHRISTIAN  ART. 

BY  THE  KEY.  HEORCE  I..  BATES,  KORT  IMERRE,  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Tiikre  was  a  lonc^  period  in  the  liistory  of  Christendom 
during  which  the  aesthetic  and  the  religious  elements  in  the 
minds  of  men  were  intimately  united.  The  artistic  product 
of  this  time  can  with  i)eculiar  proj)riety  be  called  Christian. 
Hence  to  this  period,  known  as  the  Middle  Ages,  we  shall 
confine  our  view. 

Following  close  upon  the  complete  permeation  of  the 
Roman  world  by  Christianity,  catne  the  ages  of  ignorance. 
No  sooner  had  a  Christian  learning  and  culture  begun  to 
grow,  than  there  fell  upon  all  learning  and  culture  a  killing 
frost.  The  sack. of  Rome  by  Alaric  came  in  the  lifetime  of 
Augustine.  Hut  in  the  winter  of  barbarism  by  which  all 
culture  was  blasted,  Christianity  survived.  And  while  this 
winter  was  passing  away,  and  the  movement  of  intellectual 
life  was  beginning  to  show  itself  again,  Christianity  stood  at 
a  great  advantage  over  all  rival  influences.  The  only  plant 
surviving  from  the  ancient  world,  it  soon  spread  and  filled  all 
the  fields  of  human  thought  and  imagination.  So  it  came 
about  that  the  church  furnished  not  only  the  religion  of  the 
new  Europe,  but  also  the  law  and  the  science,  the  art  and 
the  poetry.  While  the  imagination  had  only  the  legends  of 
the  church  to  feed  upon,  the  religious  and  imaginative  facul¬ 
ties  seem  to  have  become  so  blended  that  men  must  believe 
all  they  fancied.  They  had  not  yet  learned  how  to  enjoy 
poetry  without  believing  it.  The  lore  of  the  celestial  hier- 
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archy,  the  virgin  mother,  and  the  multitude  of  saints  fur¬ 
nished  at  once  objects  of  worship  and  a  field  for  the  imagin¬ 
ation  to  work  in. 

Thus  arose  the  sacred  art  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Primarily 
it  was  the  e.xpression  of  pious  feeling.  Sj  mbolic  pictures, 
like  those  in  the  catacombs,  were  intended  purely  as  means 
of  edification.  So,  at  first,  were  those  of  Ihble  scenes,  of 
Jesus  and  his  apostles  and  his  mother,  of  famous  martyrs 
and  holy  men  and  women,  worked  in  mosaic  or  painted  in 
fre.sco  in  the  churches.  Put  the  creative  faculty  and  the 
sense  of  the  beautiful  grew  and  tlemanded  e.xpression,  and 
the  demand  was  granted  in  the  field  of  religious  art.  There 
was  no  objection  to  making  angels  and  Marys  beautiful. 
The  love  of  beauty  gradually  grew  beyond  religious  feeling. 
At  the  same  time,  men  began  to  be  educated  beyond  the 
simplicity  of  a  faith  which  built  upon  imagination.  The 
study  of  pre-Christian  antiquity  and  a  general  intellectual 
awakening  brought  in  a  flood  of  ideas  from  outside  the 
church,  aiul  the  aesthetic  sense  broke  away  entirely  from 
religion.  This  was  the  Renaissance.  A  Christian  art,  in 
the  full  sense,  was  after  this  impossible. 

In  an  age  when  artists  had  only  the  Pible  and  the  legends 
of  the  saints  to  go  to  for  material  and  inspiration,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  book  of  Revelation  would  have  great  in¬ 
fluence.  It  is  a  book  of  pictures  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  makers  of  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  Bible,  when 
they  came  to  this  book,  had  a  rich  abundance  of  material 
with  which  to  embellish  their  pages.  The  imagery  of  the 
Apocalypse  possesses  a  quality  which  made  it  especially 
valuable  to  the  artists,  whose  work  had  to  be  self-interpre¬ 
ting,  namely,  its  significance.  Dante,  who  was  himself  an 
artist,  recommended  the  book  to  his  friend  Giotto  as  fur¬ 
nishing  fit  subjects  for  artistic  representation.  Augustine 
says  that  if  the  Apocalypse,  “  like  yEschylus  and  Dante,  had 
found  a  Flaxman,  we  should  be  astonished  at  the  richness 
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and  niaj^nificcncc  of  the  artistic  material  to  be  drawn  from 
it.”  *  We  shall  see  whether  this  richness  and  magnificence 
is  not  actuall)'  e.xhibited  b\’  the  use  of  this  book  in  the  work 
of  many  artists;  and  whether  at  least  one  great  artist  did  not 
receive  from  it  the  itispiration  of  his  most  characteristic 
work, — in  short,  whe  ther  it  did  not  find  its  h'laxman. 

1. 

It  is  in  the  sjinbolism  of  art  that  wc‘  find  the  earliest 
traces  of  the  inlliience  on  art  of  the  Apocals’pse.  I'his 
book  expressc's  ideas  as  the  artist  must  express  them,  by 
symbols.  It  [)romises  rc-ward  and  denounces  retributiem, 
gives  consolation  and  w’arning,  in  purely  descriptive  language. 
It  must  thus  have  had  great  inlluence  in  showing  the  early 
Christian  artists  how  they  wen*  to  express  these  ideas  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  words  at  all. 

faking  its  origin  doubtless  in  the-  pic'lures  in  the  cata¬ 
combs,  the  S}  nibolism  of  art  grew  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  be 
a  complete  system  of  hierogl\-phics, — almost  a  language. 
Pictures  were  the  books  of  the  mass  ot  the  people,  and  only 
a  very  few  scholajs  had  the  ke}’  to  books,  the  mystery  of 
letters,  ('harlemagne  learned  tc»  read  after  he  became  re¬ 
storer  of  the  Roman  Rmpire.  Rut  all  understood  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  s)’mbolism.  In  sculptured  gril'lin,  lion  and  eagle 
combined,  they  read  the  twofold  nature  of  (dirist.  They 
knew  the  meaning  of  the  cross,  the  aureole,  the  olive  branch 
of  peace,  the  anchor  ot  hope.  ICach  ol  the  colors  had  a 
recognized  signifuance.  I'iach  j)rincipal  character  repre¬ 
sented,  whether  one  taken  from  the  Uible  or  one  of  the  later 
saints  or  martyrs,  hail  its  own  symbol,  or  “attribute,”  by 
which  it  was  distinguisheil,  as  were  the  ancient  gods  in 
classic  art.  As  Neptune  is  known,  by  his  trident,  so  St. 
lohn  is  known  by  his  eagle,  St.  Sebastian  by  his  arrow,  St. 
Margaret  by  her  dragon,  St.  Martha  by  her  hou.sehold  utensil. 

'  in  IMper,  KiiiUMtuiuj  in  tlie  Momimentale  Tlieolo^ie,  p.  18. 
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The  influence  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  development  of 
this  symbolism  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  symbols 
whose  origin  is  plainly  traceable  to  this  book. 

One  of  these  is  the  palm  to  indicate  martyrdom.'  The 
company  of  martyrs  which  John  sees  in  heaven  stand  be¬ 
fore  the  throne  of  God  “with  palms  in  their  hands,”  ^  thus 
proclaiming  their  victory.  So  they  were  figured  in  pictures 
of  the  heavenly  scene;  and  from  being  an  accessory  though 
significant  circumstance  in  this  picture,  the  palm  in  the 
hand  became  the  common  attribute  of  the  martyr  every¬ 
where.  This  usage  is  still  further  extended,  and  the  palm  is 
figured  on  the  tombs  of  early  martyrs,  while  in  pictures  of 
martyrdoms  an  angel  is  shown  descending  with  the  palm. 

The  crown  was  also  a  symbol  of  martyrdom,^  the  source 
of  which  very  plainly  appears  in  the  promise  of  him  who 
“was  dead  and  lived  again”  in  John’s  vision,  “Be  thou 
faithful  unto  [the  martyr’s]  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  the 
crown  of  life.”  ^  This  symbolism  Keble  follows  in  his  poetic 
picture  of  “The  Holy  Innocents,” — 

“  Their  palms  and  garlands  telling  plain. 

That  they  are  of  the  glorious  martyr-train.” 

The  group  of  attributes  most  frequently  met  in  art,  those 
which  marked  the  four  evangelists,^  owes  its  origin  to  a 
figure  in  Revelation  as  explained,  with  its  prototype  in  Eze¬ 
kiel,  according  to  the  fancy  of  early  interpreters  of  the 
Bible.  The  four  mysterious  creatures  of  the  first  chapter 
of  Ezekiel  had  each  of  them  four  faces,  that  of  a  man,  a 
lion,  an  eagle,  and  an  ox.  Jerome  in  his  commentary  on 
Ezekiel  says  that  these  four  faces  upon  one  creature  signify 
the  four  harmonious  Gospels,  and  assigns  the  man’s  face  as 
symbolizing  Matthew;  the  lion’s,  Mark;  the  ox’s,  Luke;  and 
the  eagle’s,  John.  But  the  use  of  these  symbols  in  art  is 

^  See  Mrs.  J.-imeson,  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  p.  31.  ^  Rev.  vii.  9. 

8  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  p.  29.  *  Rev.  ii.  lO. 

®  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  p.  133. 

VOL.  XLVIII.  NO.  192. 
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due  rather  to  the  influence  of  the  “four  living  creatures”  of 
Revelation,  which  were  explained  in  the  same  way;  for  in 
works  of  art  the  four  faces  belong  to  separate  creatures,  as 
in  the  vision  of  the  apostle.  Sometimes  the  evangelists 
were  themselves  figured  with  the  heads  of  the  animals  by 
which  they  were  symbolized;  sometimes  they  were  merely 
accompanied  in  various  ways  by  the  animals.  In  one  or 
other  of  these  ways  we  find  them  represented  in  the  mosaics 
of  old  Italian  churches,  in  the  sculpture  and  stained  glass  of 
Gothic  cathedrals,  and  everywhere  throughout  Christian  art. 

A  symbol  drawn  from  the  Apocalypse  which  was  scarcely 
less  common  is  one  of  the  many  by  which  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  known.  In  th.at  representation  of  her  which  was  called 
the  “Queen  of  Heaven,”  she  was  pictured  as  the  “woman 
arrayed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and 
upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars.”  ^  The  “Queen  of 
Heaven”  was  either  given  all  these  attributes  or  some  one 
or  two  of  them;  a  crescent  moon  under  the  feet  was  the 
most  common.  ^  Tlie  great  value  which  the  artists  at¬ 
tached  to  this  description  given  them  in  the  Apocalypse  of 
the  Blessed  Virgii\  is  attested  by  the  way  in  which  St.  John 
was  frequently  pictured  in  chapels  dedicated  to  him.’'^  He 
is  seated  on  the  rocky  island  of  Patinos,  with  his  eagle  be- 
.side  him,  writing  down  what  he  saw  and  heard,  while  above 
in  the  sky  we  see,  just  as  John  saw  it,  the  “great  sign  in 
heaven,”  the  wom.an  crowned  with  stars  and  standing  on  a 
crescent  moon. 

The  .symbolism  of  the  Apocalypse  may  fairly  be  sup¬ 
posed  also  to  have  led  to  the  use  of  dragons  and  monsters 
to  suggest  the  various  powers  of  evil.  It  is,  indeed,  natural 
for  the  human  imagination  to  picture  dreadful  and  mys¬ 
terious  powers  in  such  shapes.  But  since  the  great  dragon 
and  other  malign  beasts  of  the  Apocalypse  were,  as  we  shall 

1  Kev.  xii.  i.  ”  Mrs.  J.imeson,  T.cgends  of  the  M.-xdonna. 

®  .Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  p.  165. 
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see  later,  often  represented  in  works  of  art,  the  pictures  of 
these  monsters  must  have  further  stimulated  the  imagina¬ 
tion  to  run  wild  in  gargoyles  and  rdl  sorts  of  grotesque 
shapes  to  symbolize  evil. 

II. 

In  all  that  has  been  described  the  innucncc  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  seen  in  helping  the  artists  to  express  ideas  by 
means  of  images.  The  view  of  that  book  as  a  book  of 
symbols  is  the  more  just  one,  and  does  appear,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  Christian  art.  Hut  this  view  seems  to  have  been 
gradually  replaced  by  the  belief  in  John’s  visions  as  actual 
revelations  from  the  unseen  world,  in  the  reality  of  which 
the  people  of  the  “Dark  Ages”  had  entire  confidence.  The 
“celestial  hierarchy”  of  the  pseudo-Dionysius  is  at  once 
an  indication  and  a  cause  of  this  implicit  faith  in  the  objec¬ 
tive  reality  of  the  unseen  world,  and  in  its  knowablcness  in 
all  its  details.  ^  A  curious  illustration  of  this  characteristic 
of  the  thought  of  the  time  is  furnished  by  an  occurrence  in 
Florence  in  1304, — a  theatrical  representation  of  the  tor¬ 
ments  of  hell.  ^  This  consciousness  of  the  unseen  world  is 
embodied  in  the  only  great  poem  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
Dante’s  “Divine  Comedy.” 

While  the  fabric  of  the  celestial  hierarchy,  the  complete 
and  vivid  notions  of  the  lasfjudgment,  of  Hell,  Purgatory, 
and  Paradise,  were  mosaics  made  up  of  material  from  all 
parts  of  the  Bible,  put  together  and  eked  out  by  men’s  own 
imagination;  yet  the  confidence  in  the  knowableness  of  the 
invisible,  which  made  all  this  possible,  rested  mainly  on  what 
John  saw  in  heaven.  Though  Paul  was  caught  up  into  the 
third  heaven,  he  tells  nothing  of  what  he  saw  there;  John 
describes  vividly  and  at  length  all  he  saw.  Men  saw  in  the 
great  dragon  the  real  enemy  with  whom  all  good  men  have 

*  Sec  Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  Book  xiv.  chap.  ii.  end. 

*  See  Symonds,  Italian  Renaissance,  Art,  p.  198. 
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to  contend;  in  the  smoke  from  the  bottomless  pit  a  real  tor¬ 
ment  to  be  shunned;  in  the  joys  of  new  Jerusalem  a  real 
consolation  for  the  saints  now  afflicted  with  the  woes  of  the 
world.  When  we  put  ourselves  at  their  point  of  view  we 
can  realize  what  a  mighty  religious  inspiration  was  furnished 
to  the  artists  by  the  book  in  which  these  scenes  are  de¬ 
scribed. 

The  realm  of  spirits  was  constantly  represented  in  works 
of  art.  Scenes  in  heaven,  as  the  coronation  of  Christ  or  the 
Virgin,  present  not  only  the  innumerable  multitude  John 
saw,  but  all  the  ranks  of  angels  Dionysius  describes, 
“  Thrones,  Dominations,  Powers,”  and  even  the  persons  of 
the  Trinity.  The  Apocalypse  is  to  be  credited  with  a  large 
share  of  influence  in  the  production  of  these,  since  it  fostered 
the  faith  in  the  unseen  world  which  inspired  them.  But  it 
will  be  enough  for  us  to  trace  out  the  work  in  which  its  im- 
agery  is  somewhat  closely  followed. 

The  angels  of  the  Apocalypse  have  a  character  of  their 
own,  a  peculiar  grandeur  and  might.  When  represented  in 
works  of  art,  they  not  infrequently  have  distinct  marks  by 
which  we  may  know  that  John’s  angels  have  been  intended. 
When  just  seven  angels  are  introduced,  or  where  seven  out 
of  a  larger  number  have  pre-eminent  dignity,  we  may  know 
they  are  meant  for  the  “seven  angels  which  stand  before 
God.”  ^  These  appear  in  the  Last  Judgment  ascribed  to 
Orcagna^  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  where  the  seven 
angels  are  entirely  different  from  the  others,  being  arrayed  in 
rich  armor,  and  having  a  different  office  to  perform.  The 
seven  angels  with  the  seven  trumpets  are  placed  over  the 
arch  of  the  choir  in  the  old  church  of  San  Michele  at  Ra¬ 
venna.  So  the  “four  angels  standing  at  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth,  holding  the  four  winds,”  ^  are  sometimes  repre- 
^  Rev.  vlii.  2.  < 

2  Or,  by  Symonds,  to  the  Lorenzelli  brothers;  see  his  Italian  Renaissance, 
Art,  p.  200. 

•  Rev.  vii.  i. 
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sentetl  separately.  These  are  thought  of  when  four  angels 
are  placed  in  four  prominent  architectural  positions,  as  the 
corners  about  an  arch.^ 

But  with  no  subject  is  the  influence  of  the  Apocalypse 
on  mediicval  art  so  plainly  seen,  as  with  the  great  archangel 
of  the  Apocalypse,  as  he  is  also  the’  great  archangel  of 
mediaiival  fancy,  “  Michael,  of  celestial  armies  prince.”  His 
character  as  the  mighty  warrior  among  the  angels  seems  to 
have  strongly  moved  the  imagination.  He  was  worshipped 
as  a  saint,  and  became  one  of  the  most  popular  saints  of 
Christendom.  Many  churches  were  dedicated  to  him,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  St.  Michaers  built  by  Constantine  at  his  new 
capital.  His  name  became  so  common  a  Christian  name  in 
some  countries  that  in  at  least  two,  Ireland  and  Bavaria,  it  is 
still  the  ty[)ical  peasant’s  name.  Tiie  reason  for  his  great 
popularity  seems  to  be  the  character  given  him  in  the  Apoc¬ 
alypse.  Men’s  warlike  instincts  demanded  among  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  peaceful  and  submissive  saints,  a  Mars  or  a  Thor. 
WIio  could  meet  this  demand  better  than  the  leader  of  God’s 
warlike  angels.?  No  words  could  give  a  sublimer  picture  of 
matchless  prowess  than  the  brief  and  simple  description  of 
John’s  vision  of  “war  in  heaven;  Michael  and  his  angel  going 

forth  to  war  with  the  dragon . And  the  great  dragon 

.  .  .  .  was  cast  down  to  the  earth,  and  his  angels  were  cast 
down  with  him.”  Here  is  a  spectacle  of  all  the  glory  of  tri¬ 
umph  without  any  of  its  cruelty,  for  the  foe  is  the  dragon, 
the  symbol  of  evil,  for  whom  we  can  feel  no  pity.  When 
this  passage  from  the  Apocalypse  was  read  in  the  churches 
on  the  festival  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels  (Sept.  29)  it 
must  have  stirred  the  hearts  of  men  with  the  impulses  which 
produced  the  Crusades  and  chivalry.  And  it  stirred  their 
imaginations,  too,  until  the  result  was  seen  in  some  of  the 
noblest  works  of  art;  as  the  same  great  conception  after- 
*  Sacred  and  Lep[cndary  /\rt,  p.  92.  ”  Rev.  xii.  7  ff. 
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ward  entered  as  an  essential  part  into  Milton’s  “great  argu¬ 
ment.” 

Such  works  of  art  are  several  pictures  of  Michael  Con¬ 
quering  the  Dragon.  In  these  the  moment  is  represented 
when  the  angel  has  gained  the  victory,  and  stands  over  the 
dragon  with  spear  in  hand,  ready  to  finish  the  contest.  So 
he  is  represented  in  Raphael’s  painting  in  the  Louvre, 
painted  for  Francis  I.^  The  archangel’s  calm  and  beautiful 
face  expresses  boundless  prowess  entirely  free  from  passion. 
In  Milton’s  description  of  Michael,  the  face  and  form,  the 
brilliant  armor  and  mantle,  so  correspond  with  Raphael’s 
picture,  that  Mrs.  Jameson  thinks  Milton  must  have  seen  it. 

“  Over  liis  lucid  .nrms 
A  military  vest  of  purple  tlowed; 


. Iris  had  dipt  the  woof: 

Mis  starry  helm  unbuckled  showed  him  prime 
In  manhood  where  youth  ended;  by  his  side, 

As  in  a  glist’ring  zodiac,  hung  the  sword, 

Satan’s  dire  dread;  and  in  his  hand  the  spear.” 

This  warlike  angel  of  the  Apocalypse  must  also  have 
strongly  influenced*  the  artistic  conceptions  of  the  other 
warrior  saints  who  figure  so  largely  in  the  art  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  St.  Romain,  St.  Maurice,  and  especially  St. 
George. 

Connected  with  those  warlike  saints  are  the  incarnations 
of  the  powers  of  evil  for  the  portrayal  of  which  Christian 
art  found  suggestion  in  the  Apocalypse.  Here  the  other 
parts  of  the  Bible  furnish  little  material,  and  the  dragons 
and  monsters  of  art  seem  to  be  either  simply  those  of  John’s 
vision,  with  such  additions  and  changes  as  the  fancy  of  the 
artist  suggested,  or  the  outgrowth  of  these.  Generally  the 
dragon  of  art  differs  in  some  features  from  that  of  the 
Apocalypse,  but  agrees  closely  enough  to  show  plainly  its 
origin.  In  Raphael’s  picture  spoken  of  above,  the  dragon 
^  S.acred  and  Legendary  Art,  p.  105  f. 
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is  almost  liuman  in  form,  but  red  in  color.  In  Spinello’s 
fresco  at  Arezzo,'  the  seven  heads  are  represented.  Some¬ 
times  John’s  description  of  the  unearthly  horses  furnishes  a 
suggestion  for  the  dragon,  and  its  tail  ends  in  another  little 
head,  which  is  being  pierced  by  a  smaller  angel. 

These  pictures  of  the  dragon  and  other  monsters  gave  rise, 
in  their  turn,  to  a  large  share  of  the  symbolism  of  mediaeval 
hagiology  as  expressed  in  art.  Evil  powers  contended  with 
and  conquered  by  the  good  are  so  typified  in  the  legends  of 
more  than  one  saint.  Not  only  St.  George,  like  St.  Michael, 
overcomes  a  dragon;  St.  Romain  repeats  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine  the  achievement  of  St.  George;  and  helpless  inno¬ 
cence  in  the  person  of  St.  Margaret  is  victorious  over  the 
same  incarnation  of  evil.  All  these  legends  so  often  given 
form  in  art,  are  but  echoes  of  the  great  red  dragon  whom 
Michael  conquered.  If  it  is  said  that  dragons  and  evil  mon¬ 
sters  were  common  in  classic  mythology,  and  that  the  story 
of  Perseus  and  his  encounter  with  a  sea-monster  may  have 
suggested  the  legend  of  St.  George,  we  must  remember  that 
the  people  among  whom  Christian  art  grew  up  knew  far 
more  about  the  Bible  than  they  did  about  classic  mythology. 
When  we  follow  out  the  impulse  which  the  hideous  shapes 
of  the  Apocalypse  may  fairly  be  held  to  have  given  to  the 
inventive  imagination  in  the  production  of  all  the  gargoyles 
and  griffins  and  grotesque  shapes  of  which  mediaeval  art  is  so 
full,  we  see  that  this  book  of  grotesque  imagery  is  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  influences  who.se  effects  can  be  traced  in 
Christian  art. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  suggestive  of  the  way  in  which  a 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  reached  the  people  of  that  time,  that 
those  apocalyptic  scenes  which  have  impressed  themselves 
most  strongly  on  art  are  described  in  passages  found  in  the 
pericopes  for  great  festivals.  This  use  of  the  account  of  the 
“war  in  heaven”  has  already  been  referred  to.  Another 
*  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  p.  108. 
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instance  is  the  scene  described  in  the  lesson  taken  from  the 
Apocalypse  for  the  great  festival  which  is  still  preserved  in 
name  in  Protestant  lands,  All  Saints’  Day.  On  that  day  the 
people  heard  about  the  “great  multitude  which  no  man 

could  number, . standing  before  the  throne,  and  before 

the  Lamb,  arrayed  in  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands.”  ^ 
This  marvellous  picture  of  the  beatitude  of  the  saints  in 
heaven  impressed  itself  deeply  upon  the  popular  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  this  impression  is  redected  in  art.  In  the  subject 
called  a  “  Paradiso,”  which  is  plainly  intended  to  represent 
the  scenes  several  times  pictured  in  the  Apocalypse  of  the 
multitude  of  the  reJeeme  1,  the  whole  company  of  angels 
and  martyrs  and  saints  of  all  degrees  is  shown  surrounding 
the  throne  of  God.  There  are  found  in  art,  pictures  of  sev¬ 
eral  other  scenes  in  heaven,  which,  wiiile  not  representing 
anything  describetl  in  tiie  book  of  Revelation,  are  plainly 
suggested  by  the  “  Paradiso.”  Such  arc  the  Coronation  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  Virgin. 

^  o  # 

In  tiiesa  pictures  of  celestial  scenes  the  architectural  posi¬ 
tion  is  made  to  heiglitcn  the  effect.^  They  are  painted  in 
the  choir,  and  this  part  of  the  church  was  thought  of  as  sym¬ 
bolic  of  heaven.  As  often  as  the  earthly  congregation  gath¬ 
ered  about  the  altar,  they  had  presented  before  their  eyes 
the  blessedness  of  the  heavenly  congregation.  Thus  was 
the  comfort  of  Jolin’s  revelation  translated  into  a  language 
which  the  people  could  understand.  In  another  of  John’s 
blessed  visions  the  arcliitectural  position  is  made  to  help  in 
a  wonderful  manner.  The  effect  of  light  shining  through 
colored  windows  is  made  to  show  forth  the  glory  of  the  New 
Jerusalem, — the  foundations  of  precious  stones,  the  gates  of 
pearl,  and  the  streets  of  transparent  gold  being  given  their 
appropriate  colors  in  stained  glass. 

Akin  to  these  heavenly  scenes  is  that  of  the  Last  Judg¬ 
ment,  of  which  we  have  so  many  powerful  pictures.  Though 

^Rev.  vii.  g.  pip^ir,  Momimeutale  'Fheologic,  p.  iS  f. 
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this  scene  is  vividly  described  in  Matthew,  as  well  as  in  the 
Apocalypse,  yet  John  portrays^  in  such  a  picturesque  man¬ 
ner  the  “  great  white  throne  ”  and  the  opening  of  the  books 
in  the  presence  of  the  assemlded  concourse  of  “  the  dead, 
the  great  and  the  small,”  as  to  affect  the  imagination  even 
more  powerfully  than  do  the  words  of  Christ.  John’s  de¬ 
scription  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  main  source  of 
the  subject  of  the  Last  Judgment  in  Christian  art. 

III. 

We  have  not  been  able  hitherto  to  deal  with  separate  art-  . 
ists.  No  individual  artist  seems  to  have  been  especially  influ¬ 
enced  in  his  work  by  the  Ai)ocalypse.  Indeed  we  might 
suppose  from  the  subjects  chosen  and  from  the  treatment  of 
them  that  the  artists  themselves  had  never  read  the  book. 
The  scenes  are  generally  represented  in  the  same  way;  or  the 
variations  according  to  the  artist’s  individual  conception  arc 
not  of  such  a  ch.aracter  as  to  indicate  a  careful  study  of  the 
book  itself.  The  pictures  are  hardly  ever  true  in  detail  to 
John’s  account.  Michael  is  in  the  act  of  slaying  the  dragon 
instead  of  casting  him  out  of  heaven.  Features  of  different 
creatures  arc  combined.  Tln^se  scenes  which  arc  described 
in  passages  read  in  th.e  churches  on  great  days  are  those 
most  frecpiently  pictured.  All  this  is  in  accord  with  the 
character  of  tlie  age,  when  the  l»ible  itself  was  little  read, 
while  much  knowledge  of  Bible  scenes  existed  as  a  kind  of 
traditional  lore,  handed  down  from  one  artist  to  another,  and 
familiar  to  the  people  through  works  of  art. 

This  was  the  case  in  Italy,  where  medimval  art  had  its 
highest  development,  and  where  law  was  given  to  the  art  of 
Europe.  But  in  Germany,  just  before  the  Reformation,  there 
existed  a  different  state  of  things  in  regard  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  use  of  tlie  Bible.  This  better  acquaintance  with 
the  Bible  led,  for  other  than  artistic  reasons,  to  a  deeper 

^  Rev.  XX.  Ilf. 
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impress  of  the  book  of  Revelation  on  art  here  than  appears 
anywhere  else.  It  also  made  it  possible  for  the  book  to 
affect  individual  artists;  hence  we  here  find  a  great  artist  in 
whom  the  influence  of  the  Apocalypse  on  art  is  localized. 

The  movement  which  here  made  this  book  especially 
prominent  was  that  which  followed  the  sense  of  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  church  and  the  longing  for  reform  felt  by  all 
good  men  in  Germany  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  ferment  which  brought  on  an  e.xplosion  in  the 
Reformation  was  working  in  men’s  mind  for  years  before. 
The  Apocalypse  has  always  been  a  favorite  book  with  re¬ 
formers.  When  men  felt  the  evils  of  the  time  become  too 
great  for  endurance,  they  sought  relief  in  assuring  them¬ 
selves  of  terrible  judgments  to  come,  and  in  hoping  for  the 
end  of  the  world  or  the  coming  of  Christ’s  millennial  king¬ 
dom.^  The  prophetic  spirits — the  voices  crying  in  the  wil¬ 
derness — even  from  the  days  of  Joachin  of  Floris  and  his 
“ everlasting  gospel,”  have  found  congenial  reading  in  the 
pages  of  the  seer  of  Patinos. 

This  turning  to  the  Apocalypse  in  dark  times  appears  in 
German  art  just  before  the  Reformation.  Already  the  old 
Prague  masters  show  this  tendency  in  the  troubled  period 
which  precedeil  the  outbreak  of  the  Hussite  movement.  ^ 
But  the  influence  of  apocalyptic  study  appears  mo.st 
strongly  in  the  old  German  wood  engravings,  that  form  of 
art  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  supremacy  of  art  by 
leading  to  the  invention  of  printing.  Ivngraving  is  the 
most  popular  form  of  art,  and  its  first  work  was  to  stir  the 
people  of  Germany  to  rebellion  against  Rome, largely  tiirough 
the  use  of  John’s  Revelation.  Perhaps  the  first  German  block- 
book  ever  printed  was  one  illustrating  Revelation.  This 
“  Apocalypsis”  is  a  collection  of  forty-eight  wood  engrav- 

*  See  I.iicko,  Einleitunp;  in  cl.  OiTenbarung  d.  Johannis,  p.  ioo5  f. 

2  See  Thausing,  Life  of  Darer,  chapter  on  DUrcr’s  Apocalypse.  That  is 
the  authority  for  all  that  follows  about  Durer’s  Apocalypse. 
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ings,  printed  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In 
a  list  of  early  German  block-books,^  of  which  the  “  Apo- 
calypsis”  just  mentioned  stands  at  the  head,  is  found  an¬ 
other  entitled  “The  Antichrist,”  still  another,  “The  Fifteen 
Signs  of  the  Last  Judgment.” 

This  phase  of  art  was  glorified  by  genius.  The  greatest 
German  artist,  or  at  least  one  of  the  two  greatest,  was 
Albert  Diirer;  and  the  work  by  which  DUrer  is  best  known 
and  which,  perhaps,  best  represents  him,  is  his  series  of 
sixteen  wood  engravings  illustrating  the  Apocalypse.  They 
were  issued  in  1498,  when  the  great  artist  was  twenty-five 
years  old.  Durer’s  master,  Wolgemut,  had  made,  two  years 
before,  the  most  daring  attack  on  Rome  yet  made  in  art. 
He  issued  an  engraving  of  a  hideous  female  form  with  the 
combined  features  of  many  of  the  monsters  of  Revelation, 
and  others  of  his  own  inventing,  and  inscribed  it  with  the 
words,  ROMA  CAPUT  MUNDI.  This  became  exceedingly 
common  in  Germany,  and  was  called  the  “  Papstesel.” 
DUrer’s  atttack  was  more  serious.  His  purpose  and  spirit 
may  be  learned  from  the  fourteenth  engraving  in  the  series, 
which  appears,  from  sketches  made  in  1495,  to  have  been  the 
first  designed.  It  is  of  the  woman  called  “  Babylon  the 
Great.”  Before  a  woman  clad  in  showy  finery  appear  a  crowd 
of  men  of  various  ranks  of  life,  all  of  whom  give  evidence  by 
significant  gestures  that  they  are  aware  of  her  real  character. 
Only  a  monk  prostrates  himself  before  her  in  adoration.  The 
text  attached  to  this  picture  is  that  terrible  call  for  ven¬ 
geance,  “  Render  unto  her  as  she  hath  rendered,  and  double 
unto  her  the  double  according  to  her  work.”^  In  the  other 
pictures  the  great  purpose  of  expressing  indignation  against 
Rome  appears  wherever  the  subject  will  permit.  Among 
those  who  “hid  themselves  in  the  caves  and  in  the  rocks  of 
the  mountains,”  and  call  on  the  mountains  and  the  rocks  to 
*  See  Encyclopoedia  Britannica,  s.  v.  “  Printing.”  ®  Rev.  xvii.  6. 
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fall  on  them  and  hide  them  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb/ 
appear  a  wailing  pope,  a  cardinal,  a  bishop,  and  a  cowled 
monk;  while  in  the  same  picture  a  woman  seated  by  her 
child  cries  out  in  righteous  triumph  over  the  fallen  hierarchy. 
The  spirit  of  these  pictures  is  that  of  the  Apocalypse  itself, 
a  demand  for  righteous  judgment  against  the  oppressors  of 
God’s  saints.  No  lines  of  human  drawing  ever  expressed 
this  idea  of  the  judgment  of  God  in  furious  destruction,  with 
such  vigor  as  do  the  two  most  celebrated  of  these  en¬ 
gravings  of  DUrer’s  Apocalypse,  the  Four  Horsemen,  who 
came  forth  in  answer  to  the  voices  of  the  four  living  creat¬ 
ures,-  and  the  Unloosing  of  the  Angels  of  the  Euphrates, 
“which  had  been  prepared  for  the  hour  and  the  day  and  the 
month  and  the  year,  that  they  should  kill  the  third  part  of 
mcn.’’^  In  the  one  of  these,  four  horses  with  fell-visagcd 
riders  gallop  abreast,  trampling  underfoot  men  of  all  condi¬ 
tions,  not  omitting  cowled  heads.  In  the  other,  the  destroy¬ 
ing-angels  are  fierce,  gigantic  figures,  laying  about  them  with 
their  swords  in  a  perfect  whirlwind  ol  destruction.  Here, 
too,  church  dignitaries  are  prominent  among  the  objects  of 
divine  vengeance.* 

Perhaps  the  most  daring  act  of  rebellion  against  the 
church  which  Dlirer  as  an  artist  could  have  committed  was 
in  his  treatment  of  the  “woman  arrayed  with  the  sun.”  He 
did  not  make  a  Madonna  of  her,  but  by  giving  her  the  eagle’s 
wings  mentioned  in  John’sdescriptions, showed  that hedid not 
intend  the  conventional  Queen  of  Heaven.  The  worship  of 
the  Vi  rgin  doubtless  had  upon  him  a  doubly  strong  hold 
from  its  artistic  associations;  and  this  violent  breaking  away 
from  it  seems  to  have  produced  a  recoil,  for  in  a  vignette 
which  he  added  to  a  later  edition,  he  makes  John  write,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  conception  of  the  older  artists,  at  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Virgin,  who  appears  standing  on  the  crescent 

^  Rev.  vi.  15  f.  *  Rev.  vii.  i-S.  ix.  14  f. 
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010911,  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  with  a  crown  of  twelve  stars 
on  her  head,  as  Queen  of  Heaven. 

With  this  instance  of  the  influence  of  the  Apocalypse  upon 
Christian  art,  our  study  must  cease,  for  now  Christian  art 
itself  soon  ceased.  From  this  time  art  gradually  lost  both 
its  religious  character,  and  its  supremacy  as  a  means  of  ex¬ 
pressing  popular  thought.  The  union  of  the  aesthetic  and 
religious  feeling  became  dissolved.  The  love  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  in  form  continued  to  find  expression  in  art  influenced  by 
pagan  antiquity,  and  later  by  admiration  of  the  beauties  of 
inanimate  nature.  The  religious  feelings,  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
tellectual  awakening,  found  e.xpression  in  the  newly  invented  ' 
art  of  printing.  The  religious  reform  movement  which,  in 
its  earliest  impulse,  found  e.xpression  in  pictures,  was  carried 
on  through  books. 

A  shadow,  indeed,  of  the  old  Christian  art  lingered  in  the 
illustrated  Bibles  which  were  long  so  common  in  Protestant 
lands.  Here,  as  might  be  expected,  subjects  from  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  had  great  prominence,  as  they  had  in  the  first  illus¬ 
trated  Bible,  even  before  the  time  of  Durer,  like  that  of  Ro- 
burger,  published  in  1483.  As  long  as  hatred  and  fear  of 
Rome  were  strong  in  the  popular  mind,  the  common  inter¬ 
pretation  made  that  book  a  favorite  one  for  illustration.  A 
Bible  published  as  late  as  1824,  in  London,  “embellished  by 
the  most  eminent  British  artists,”  is  remarkable  for  the 
large  proportionate  number  of  illustrations  which  the  book 
of  Revelation  receives.  But  these  illustrated  Bibles  are  only 
a  faint  reminder  of  the  ancient  glory  of  Christian  art;  for  in 
them  pictures  are  merely  accessory,  and  letters  have  taken 
their  place  as  a  means  in  the  leadership  of  popular  thought. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

CRITICAL  NOTE. 

FURTHER  ON  rod  Troyrjpid  IN  THE  LORD’S  PRAYER. 

BY  PROFESSOR  LEMUEL  S.  POTVVIN,  ADELBERT  COLLEGE,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

A  NEW  edition  of  the  book  “On  a  Fresh  Revision  of  the  English  New 
Testament,”  issued  by  the  Tnistees  of  the  Lightfoot  Fund,  renews  the  sense 
of  loss  to  New  Testament  scholarship  sustained  in  the  death  of  Hishop  Light- 
foot — a  man  great  not  only  in  learning  and  ment.il  force,  but  great  in  candor 
and  spiritual  power.  This  third  edition  (1S91)  contains  an  additional  Appen¬ 
dix  “  On  the  last  petition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,”  occupying  fifty-five  pages 
(269-323) — a  reprint  from  the  Guardian  of  Sept.  7th,  14th,  and  2ist,  1881. 
The  author  intended  to  revise  these  articles,  but  unrevised  they  probably 
come  as  near  being  an  anthoril.alivc  statement  of  the  reasons  of  the  Revisers 
for  the  rendering  “  Deliver  ns  from  the  evil  one”  .as  will  ever  be  given  to  the 
public.  They  furnish  the  occ.asion  for  adding  a  little  to  the  discussion  found 
on  p.ages  332-339  of  this  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  For  the  sake  of 
brevity  I  will  number  the  points  without  trying  to  adjust  them  to  each  other. 
What  is  cpioted  from  Hishop  Lightfoot’s  Appendix  will  be  marked  “  L,” 
with  the  page  following. 

I.  “  ‘O  7roj')7p6s,  the  Evil  One,  is  a  common  expression  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  occurs  three  or  four  times  as  often  as  t6  irovtjpbv,  the  evil  thing  ”  (L.  280). 
Taking  the  author’s  own  examples,  we  find  that  this  generalization,  con¬ 
verted  into  its  particulars,  is  this:  The  m.asculine  is  used  seven  times,  and 
the  neuter  twice,  and  possibly  four  times  more,  for  there  are  four  examples 
doubtful  (pp.  274,  275).  I  have  given  some  reasons  ^  for  transferring  two  of 
the  seven, — which  would  m.ake  the  numbering  stand  five  to  four, — but,  letting 
all  remain,  wdiat  can  wc  infer  about  the  mealing  of  toZ  iroyrjpoZ?  Nothing; 
espcci.ally  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  neuter  Kardv  is  used  constantly  without 
important  difference  from  irovrjpbv.  E.  g.  Rom.  xii.  has  rb  irovripbv  in  the 
ninth  verse,  and  to  KaKbe  in  the  twenty-first,  both  in  opposition  to  to’  icyadbv. 
For  some  reason  the  m.asculine  Ko-Kbi  is  seldom  used  in  the  New  Testament. 
Now,  over  against  this  completely  indecisive  counting  of  masculine  and 
neuter,  place  the  evidence  that  d  irovrjpbs  w.as  not,  in  the  speech  of  the  time, 

^  Sec  page  335  of  current  volume. 
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the  usual  designation  of  Satan,  but  was  comparatively  rare.  ^  That  spjcch, 

I  assume,  was  faithfully  reflected  in  the  New  Testament  record  made  by  con¬ 
temporaries  of  C  hrist.  While  spending  our  time  in  debating  whether  Satan 
is  called  “  the  evil  one  ”  just  seven  times,  or  six,  or  five,  we  are  apt  to  forget 
that  more  than  seventy  times  he  is  called  by  other  names,  .almost  alw.ays  Satan 
or  Devil.  All  the  undoubted  cx.amples  of  the  term  “evil  one’’  except  two 
are  in  the  First  Kpistle  of  John.  In  the  (jospels  there  is  but  one,  viz.  Matt, 
xiii.  19,  this  being  given  by  only  one  of  the  three  rep  rrting  evangelists.  If 
we  were  not  in  a  serious  discussion  of  a  delicate  question  of  language,  I 
should  be  templed  to  c.all  it  one-third  of  an  example,  because  djul)tless, 
either  by  varying  tradition  or  by  deliberate  choice  of  the  writers,  the  three 
words  came  from  the  same  Aramaic  source. 

2.  “Does  not  the  word  ‘temptation’  at  once  suggest  the  mention  of 

the  tempter? . If  the  tempter  is  mentioned  in  the  second  clause,  then, 

and  then  only,  has  the  connection  — dWi — its  proper  force.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  toD  irovrjpov  be  taken  neuter,  the  slning  opposition  implied  by 
these  particles  is  no  longer  natur.al,  for  ‘temptation  ’  is  not  co-extenslve  with 
•  evil.’  We  should  rather  expect  in  this  case  '•Ami  deliver  us  from  evil  ’  ’’  (L. 
288,  289).  But  is  not  this  making  too  much  of  /zt; — dWi — ?  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  in  (ireek  (though  the  like  would  not  be  quite  true  of  Latin)  ovx  (  /tij) 
— dXXd  is  used  properly  whenever  “not — but — ’’  could  be  used  in  English. 
And  has  the  English  mind  ever  felt  any  infelicity  of  connection  in  the  com¬ 
mon  rendering  “Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil’’? 
“Bring  us  not  into  solicitations  to  evil,  but  deliver  us  from  it.’’  Certainly 
oltK — dXXd — does  not  require  the  clauses  to  be  very  exact  counterparts.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  a  looser  antithesis  could  easily  be  produced,  if  it  were  necessary. 
Here  are  two  from  Matthew:  oi)k  3i  pl^av  iv  eavri^  'dXXd  irpbjKaipbs 
ioTtv  (xiii.  21);  ovK  irrlyvujav  avrbv,  dXX’  tnoirfoav  iv  avrlp  Sya  idiXiftrav  (xvii. 
12).  In  both  these  xai  5i4  tovtq  might  have  been  used  instead  of  dXXd,  but 
surely  both  are  right,  as  they  are.  The  question  quoted  above  I  should 
answer  thus:  The  word  “temptation’’ does  at  once  suggest  the  tempter, 
but  not  necessarily  “the  mention  of  the  tempter.’’  That  might  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  as  being  fully  implied,  and  the  thought  in  the  second  clause 
advanced  and  broadened  to  deliverance  from  all  the  forms  and  power  of  sin 
which  the  tempter  promotes. 

3.  An  argument  is  drawn  from  the  omission  of  this  clause  by  Luke,  be¬ 
cause  practically  involved  in  the  preceding.  “The  comment  is  just  if  tow 
vovrjpod  be  masculine,  but  not  so  if  the  neuter  be  adopted’’  (L.  290).  The  gen¬ 
eral  answer  is,  that  the  neuter  does  not  m.ake  the  second  clause  an  independ¬ 
ent  petition.  Luke’s  petition  is  virtually  :  “  Deliver  us  from  temptation  to 
evil,’’  and  thus  his  record  involves  abridgment,  but  not  serious  curtailment. 
But  there  is  a  more  special  answer.  Luke  gives  us  “  Thy  kingdom  come,” 
and  omits  “Thy  will  be  done, as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth.”  The  petition  omit- 

1  This  vol.  p.  334. 
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ted  may  be  called  merely  an  expansion  of  the  preceding,  but  it  is  nearer  being 
an  independent  petition  than  “Deliver  us  from  evil.” 

4.  “Nor  is  it  an  insignificant  fact  that,  only  two  chapters  before,  St.  Matt¬ 

hew  has  reeorded  how  the  Author  of  this  prayer  found  himself  faee  to  face 
with  temptation  (iv.  i,  3),  and  was  delivered  from  the  Evil  Oiie”(L.  290). 
But  this  same  St.  Matthew  in  recording  “only  two  chapters  before,”  the 
temptation  calls  the  tempter  once  (verse  3),  four  times  6  5ii^o\of 

(verses  i,  5,  8,  11),  and  not  once  6  vovrjpbi.  “the  evil  one.” 

5.  It  is  claimed  that  if  toO  irovrjpov  means  moral  evil,  a  belter  word  could 

have  been  chosen,  as  irovrjpla,  avap.l(x.  It  is  not  always  possible  to 

show  why  a  writer  or  speaker  does  not  choose  some  different  word.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  prove  that  he  cliooses  the  best  word.  But,  in  this  case  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  cJaaprla  would  fail  to  carry  the  suggestion  of  harm  and  loss  wliich 
t6  trovrtpbv  does,  and  that  avopLa  is  more  restricted  in  meaning.  In  regard  to 
wovriplcL,  which  Matthew  uses  but  once,  or  xaic/o,  these  also,  as  abstracts,  are 
less suggesliveof  iheevil friiitsof  wickedness  lhanT67roi'»7p6v.  The  latter  would 
be  more  likely,  I  think,  to  be  used  by  one  who  felt  and  feared  the  curse  of 
sin.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  t6  vovr)p6v  is  broad  enough  to  embrace 
not  only  all  evil  conduct,  but  all  evil  influences,  and  all  evil  ones. 

6.  All  this  does  not  prove  that  rot  wovrjpov  is  neuter,  but  perhaps  it  does 
prove  that  a  decision  cannot  be  reached — except  as  a  matter  of  personal  im¬ 
pression — by  forever  balancing  the  probabilities  of  diction  and  context. 
Hence  the  attempt  to  find  decisive  considerations  outside  (i)  in  the  f.ict  that 
6  Troi>rip6s  w.as  not,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  usual  designation  of  S.xtan,  and 
(2)  in  the  prominence  and  impressiveness  of  the  references  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  to  “that  which  is  evil.”  ^ 

The  seeond  of  these  .points  has  been  met  by  the  cl.aim  that  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  has  little  weight  because  Satan  appears  in  it  so  infrequently  under  any 
appellation.  With  this  also  may  be  put  the  following,  with  sjieeial  reference 
to  the  Septuagint.  “  The  Sepluagint  vcr.->ion  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made 
two  or  three  centuries  before  the  Gospels  were  written.  This  interval  was  a 
period  of  constant  and  rapid  development.  Theological  nomenclature  moved 
forward  with  the  movement  of  the  ages.  Terms  wholly  unknown  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  period  were  in  everybody’s  mouth  at  the  end  ”  (L.  2S2).  But 
the  influence  of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  mimls  of  Christ’s  hearers  in  regard 
to  “evil”  did  not  dejjend  on  the  frequency  or  infrequency  of  the  mention  of 
Satan,  or  on  the  diction  of  the  Septuagint,  but  on  the  positive  and  ever-pres¬ 
ent  power  of  those  writings  wliich  were  “  re.ad  in  the  synagogues  every  Sab¬ 
bath,”  and  taught  in  every  devout  family.  No  doubt,  new  terms  arose,  but 
they  must  have  arisen  slowly,  and  have  supplanted  others  still  more  slowly, 
aid  if  any  term  ever  clearly  had  the  field  to  express  wicked  conduct,  it  was 
in  our  S.aviour’s  lime,  “evil,”  in  whatever  language  it  may  have  been  elolhed; 
while  “evil  one”  was,  it  is  true,  beginning  to  be  used  occasionally  as  a  name 
*  Sec  pages  334-336  in  this  volume. 
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of  the  Devil.  The  question  is  not  one  of  diction,  but  of  habits  of  thought, 
based  on  Old  Testament  ideas. 

7.  But  the  consideration  that  is  made  to  overbear  the  Old  Testament  and 
almost  everything  else  on  the  other  side  is  the  opinions  and  diction  of  the 
Greek  Fathers.  “Among  Greek  writers  there  is,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
absolute  unanimity  on  this  point.  They  do  not  even  betray  the  slightest  sus¬ 
picion  that  any  other  interpretation  is  possible”  (L.  307).  “To  sum  up;  the 
earliest  Latin  Father  [this  is  much  more  effective  than  to  say,  “The  erratic 
Tertullian  ”] ,  and  the  earliest  Greek  Father  of  whose  opinions  we  have  any 
knowledge,  both  take  rov  irovripov  masculine.  The  masculine  rendering  seems 
to  have  been  adopted  universally  by  the  Greek  Fathers.  At  least  no  author¬ 
ity,  even  of  a  late  date,  has  been  produced  for  the  neuter.  In  the  Latin 
church  the  earliest  distinct  testimony  for  the  neuter  is  St.  Augustine  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  From  that  time  forward 
the  neuter  gained  ground  in  the  Western  Church  till  it  altogether  supplanted 
the  masculine”  (L.  319).  “With  Augustine,  however,  a  new  era  begins. 
The  voice  of  the  original  Greek  has  ceased  to  be  heard,  or  at  least  to  be 
heard  by  an  ear  familiar  with  its  idiom;  and,  notwithstanding  his  spiritual 
insight,  the  loss  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  very  perceptible”  (L.  314).  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  claimed,  though  not,  I  think,  by  Idghtfoot,  that  the  usage  and  diction 
of  the  Greek  Fathers  are  evidence,  independent  of  their  interpretation,  in 
favor  of  the  masculine.  In  other  words,  they  constantly  refer  to  Satan  as 
“the  evil  one”  in  other  connections  than  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  are 
therefore  independent  witnesses  to  the  linguistic  usage. 

In  regard  to  the  exegesis  of  the  early  Fathers  it  is  needless  to  bring  proof 
that  in  judgment  Jind  acumen  they  are  inferior  to  modern  interpreters  and  to 
some  of  the  later  Fathers.  The  only  points  worth  considering  are  whether 
their  nearness  to  apostolic  times,  or  their  intimate  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
“  an  ear  familiar  with  its  idiom”  makes  them  reliable  guides.  On  this  last 
point  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  gender  of  rod  irovripou  is  not  a  question  of 
Greek  idiom.  Masculine  and  neuter  are  both  equally  good  Greek.  Also, 
the  logical  connection  cannot  be  determined  by  linguistic  evidence.  To  say 
that  St.  Augustine  had  lost  the  delicate  sense  of  Greek  idiom — but  he  was 
familiar  with  Greek — I  cannot  think  to  be  important.  Indeed,  an  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  Greek  would  have  inclined  him  to  the  masculine  because 
of  the  un-Latin-like  idiom  of  the  .article  with  the  neuter.  The  Vulgate  has 
the  ambiguous  rendering  “  a  malo.”  A  poor  Greek  scholar  would  have  put 
it — as  Beza,  who  was  not  a  poor  Greek  scholar,  did,  following  the  Greek 
Fathers, — “ab  illo  malo.”  It  simply  cannot  be  that  the  Fathers  favored 
the  masculine  on  account  of  Greek  idiom. 

As  to  the  independent  value  of  the  diction  of  the  Fathers,  it  might  be  said 
that  their  usage  simply  grew  out  of  their  exegesis,  but  I  will  not  insist  on 
this.  Let  it  stand  that  both  in  exegesis  and  in  general  usage  the  Greek 
Fathers  unequivocally  favor  the  m.asculine.  Let  us  refrain  too  from  saying 
that  their  unanimity  was  owing  to  the  overwhelming  influence  of  Origen. 
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Admitting  all  that  is  claimed  in  regard  to  their  interpretation,  their  usage, 
and  their  opportunities  of  traditional  light  from  the  primitive  Christian  years, 
we  have  yet  to  set  down  two  important  facts. 

First,  the  diction  of  the  Fathers  in  the  use  of  irovr}p6i  is  different  from  that 
of  the  New  Testament.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  excerpts 
quoted  by  Bishop  Lightfoot  (p.  307)  from  the  Clementine  Homilies.  These 
sentences  (xix.  2)  are  not  far  apart,  but  they  contain  six  instances  of  the  mas¬ 
culine  vovrjpds  applied  to  Satan.  What  is  more,  there  are  two  quotations 
from  the  New  Testament  in  which  6  vovqpbs  is  substituted  for  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  words.  The  passage  in  Luke  (x.  18)  “  I  beheld  Satan  fallen  as  light¬ 
ning  from  heaven”  appears  thus:  'EwpaKCv  t6v  vouripbv  ws  aarpairriv  wfffbpra.  A 
passage  from  Paul  (Eph.  iv.  27) — we  need  not  blame  this  Father,  whoever  he 
was,  for  forgetting  that  Paul  said  it  instead  of  Jesus — “Neither  give  place  to 
the  devil,”  is  given,  almost  unrecognizable,  it  is  true.  Mil  dbre  •irp64>a<riv 
TTovTip^.  We  can  imagine  what  a  transformation  would  have  been  wrought 
in  Matthew’s  record  of  the  temptation,  and  elsewhere,  if  this  writer  had  been 
allowed  to  display  his  diction  in  the  New  Testament.  This  is  an  extreme 
case.  I  cannot,  I  regret,  say  whether  the  author  does  not  also  use  the  neuter. 
Certainly  the  Didache  uses  it — aypvTrvovvres  oCk  els  t6  dyadbv  dW'eis  t6  tropripbv 
(chap.  V.).  The  corresponding  passage  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  is  aypvir- 
povvres  ovk  els  <p6f3ov  6eov,  d\X’  iiri  t6  iropripbv  (chap.  xx.).  Only  a  few  paragraphs 
before  (chap,  xviii.)  he  speaks  of  &yye\oi  toO  (rarava.  But  if  the  neuter  were 
shown  to  be  altogether  wanting  in  the  Greek  F'athers  this  would  only  prove 
the  more  conclusively  how  divergent  their  diction  is,  at  this  point,  from  that 
of  the  New  Testament.  Somehow  this  argument  from  diction  is  progressive¬ 
ly  self-destructive.  The  stronger  it  is  the  less  it  amounts  to.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  patristic  usage  was  a  normal  development  of  apostolic  usage. 
But  any  development  contravenes  the  use  of  parallel  passages,  and  this  par¬ 
ticular  development  I  should  rather  call  distortion. 

The  second  important  fact  is  one  of  theological  opinion,  viz.  that  the  Fath¬ 
ers,  in  their  thinking,  gave  more  prominence  to  Satan  than  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  does.  This  is  shown  first  by  the  theory  of  the  atonement  held  by  even 
so  early  a  Father  as  Irenaeus.  Imagine  Peter  and  Paul  preaching  and  writ¬ 
ing  that  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  were  a  ransom  paid  to  the  Devil 
for  our  release.  Says  Shedd,  speaking  of  the  writings  of  the  first  three  cen¬ 
turies,  “It  is  very  plain  that  in  seizing  so  rankly,  as  the  theological  mind  of 
this  age  did,  upon  those  few  texts  in  which  the  connection  and  relations  of 
Satan  with  the  work  of  Christ  are  spoken  of,  and  allowing  them  to  eclipse 
those  far  more  numerous  passages  in  which  the  Redeemer’s  work  is  exhibited 
in  its  reference  to  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  it-  was  liable  to  a  one¬ 
sided  construction  of  the  doctrine.”^  Again,  “The  claims  of  God  and  of 
the  attribute  of  justice  were  thrown  too  much  into  the  background  by  those 
of  Satan”  (p.  266). 

The  patristic  theory  of  the  atonement  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  deviation 
1  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Vol.  ii.  p.  215. 
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of  the  Fathers  from  the  sobriety  and  truth  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles.  But 
we  may  put  beside  this  the  great  importance  attached  to  exorcism.  Evil 
spirits,  subjects  of  “the  evil  one,”  must  be  cast  out  by  rites  and  ceremonies. 
Early  in  the  third  century  exorcism  began  to  be  connected  with  baptism,  and 
thus  virtually  became  a  sacrament  of  the  church. 

Now  all  this  subserviency  to  Satan  seemed  to  the  early  Fathers  genuine 
Christianity;  but  we  see  it  to  be  exaggeration  and  perversion.  And  is  it  not 
plain  that  minds  breathing  such  a  theological  atmosphere  as  they  did  would 
inevitably  interpret  ambiguous  passages  of  the  New  Testament  so  as  to  mag¬ 
nify  the  agency  of  Satan?  Why  then  should  we  follow  their  guidance  under 
the  notion  that  somehow  “the  voice  of  the  original  Greek”  taught  them  the 
true  meaning?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  foundation  of  the  new  rendering 
“Deliver  us  from  the  evil  one”  is  the  opinion  of  the  Greek  Fathers.  And 
is  it  not  a  very  insecure  foundation? 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Commentary  on  the  Oi.d  Testament.  Vol.  II. — Leviticus,  Numbers, 
and  Deuteronomy.  Leviticus  and  Numbers,  by  Daniel  Steele,  D.D.; 
Deuteronomy,  by  John  W.  Lindsay,  D.D.  New  York:  Hunt  and  Eaton; 
Cincinnati:  Cranston  and  Stowe.  (Pp.  526.  $2.00. 

This  is  the  second  volume  upon  the  Old  Test.ament  in  the  Series  begun  by 
Dr.  Whedon,  and  maintains  the  high  character  which  we  have  already  .assigned 
(vol.  xlvi.  pp.  570-571)  to  the  volume  on  Genesis  and  Exodus.  The  notes 
are  pointed,  luminous,  and  scholarly,  and  sufticient  for  all  practical  purposes. 
The  point  of  view  from  which  they  are  written  is  reverent,  yet  the  author  is 
alive  to  the  suggestions  of  modern  criticism.  We  quote  the  principal  para¬ 
graphs  of  Dr.  Steele’s  “  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Numbers  ”  as  a  timely  and 
valuable  statement  of  the  argument  in  favor  of  its  Mosaic  authorship: — 

“I.  Does  this  book  contain  any  declaration  of  its  authorship  I  We  find  in 
chap,  xxxiii.  the  most  important  historical  document  contained  in  this  book — 
a  list  of  the  encampments  from  Rameses  to  the  Jordan.  This  valuable  cata¬ 
logue — a  chain  linking  Egypt  .and  C.anaan — is  in  chap,  xxxiii.  2  declared  to 
have  been  written  by  Moses.  But  a  large  portion  of  this  book  is  precejitorv, 
containing  statutes  and  ritual  ordinances.  Respecting  these  we  find  in  the 
hast  verse  of  the  book  the  statement  that  ‘these  are  the  comm.andments  and 
the  judgments  which  the  Lord  commanded,  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  unto 
the  children  of  Isr.ael  in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan  near  Jericho.’ 
This  l.angu.age  must  not  be  interpreted  to  signify  that  .all  the  ceremonial  and 
civil  statutes  in  this  book  were  given  by  Jehovah  in  the  plains  of  Moab.  f or 
most  of  them  were  given  in  the  Sinaitic  Wilderne.ss  .and  De.sert  of  Paran. 
What  is  more  natural  for  us  to  understand  w.as  done  by  Moses  in  the  plains 
of  Moab,  than  the  completion  of  his  record,  and  its  publication  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  appeal  for  the  Hebrew  nation  in  the  future?  This  conclusion  is  forti¬ 
fied  by  the  consideration  that  the  minute  legislation  and  valuable  historv 
comprised  in  this  book  would  not,  by  a  wise  legislator,  be  entrusted  to  the 
uncertainties  of  oral  tradition.  But  .all  doubt  on  this  point  is  removed  when 
we  find  in  the  hands  of  Joshua,  only  a  few  weeks  afterward,  a  copy  of  the 
Torah  (  fosh.  i.  7,  8),  and  are  assured  that  it  contains  this  book  of  Num¬ 
bers,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  his  guide  in  the  division  of  the  Land  of  Canaan 
and  the  setting  apart  of  Levitical  cities.  Compare  Num.  xxxiv.  17;  xxxv. 
2-15,  with  Josh.  xiii.  14,  33;  xiv.  3,  4;  xviii.  7;  xx.  1-9;  xxi.  i-.^2. 

“  2.  Could  Moses  hare  n  ritten  this  book  /  If  it  could  be  demonstrated  that 
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he  lived  before  the  invention  of  writing  among  the  Egyptians  it  would  be  a 
strong,  though  not  a  conclusive,  argument  against  the  Mosaic  authorship,  for 
letters  might  have  been  invented  by  Moses  for  this  very  purpose.  But  at  this 
point  there  is  no  ground  for  doubt.  Papyri,  or  Egyptian  parchments,  bear¬ 
ing  date  centuries  before  Moses,  have  been 'recently  translated  through  the 
persevering  efforts  of  Egyptologists.  See  note  on  Ex.  v.  6.  That  the 
Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  letters,  we  infer  from  the  fact  that  the  Pheni- 
cians,  a  Semitic  race,  had  a  literature  while  Greece  was  a  country  of  semi- 
barbaric  pirates  preying  upon  the  commerce  of  Tyre,  long  before  Cadmus 
came  to  induct  this  rude  people  into  the  mysteries  of  the  alphabet.  (Ewald’s 
Hist.  Israel,  vol.  i.  n.  51.)  There  is,  therefore,  not  the  least  anachronism  in 
this  claim  of  Moses  to  authorship.  Writing  is  distinctly  mentioned  in  Ex. 
xvii.  14,  as  an  art  in  which  he  was  well  instructed. 

“  3.  Could  not  this  book  be  the  production  of  a  later  ape  ?  We  reply,  that 
it  could  not,  because,  (i)  It  is  quoted  or  alluded  to  by  most  of  the  inspired 
writers  from  Joshua  to  Christ  as  the  work  of  Moses.  We  shall  have  space  to 
cite  only  one  reference  to  each  writer.  We  have  already  adduced  Joshua’s 
reference  to  Numbers.  Judges  xi.  15-27  is  an  abbreviation  of  chaps,  xx. 
and  xxi.  The  law  of  sacrifices  as  observed  in]i  Sam.  ii.  13,  is  recorded  in 
chap,  xviii.  8,  g,  25,  32.  David,  in  Ps.  iv.  6,  quotes  a  part  of  the  priests’ 
blessing,  chap.  vi.  26.  Solomon,  in  Prov.  x.  18,  employs  a  peculiar  Hebrew 
idiom  found  only  in  chaps,  xiii.  32;  xiv.  36,  37.  In  i  Kings  xxii.  17,  chap, 
xxvii.  16,  17  is  quoted.  Of  the  minor  prophets,  Amos,  in  chap.  ii.  12,  evi¬ 
dently  refers  to  the  law  of  the  Nazarites,  chap.  vi.  1-21;  and  Micah,  in  chap, 
vi.  4,  5,  must  have  had  the  whole  account  of  Balak  and  Balaam,  chaps,  xxii.— 
xxiv.  before  him.  During  the  captivity,  andj  afterward,  the  prophets  quote 
this  book.  Jeremiah,  in  chap.  ii.  6,  7,  quotes  chaps,  xiv.  7,  8  and  xxxv.  33, 
34;  while  Ezekiel,  in  chap  xx.,  recapitulates  all  the  events  of  the  wilderness, 
showing  an  accurate  knowledge  of  this  book.  Jesus  Christ  and  St.  Paul 
everywhere  ascribe  the  law  to  Moses.  (2)  There  was  no  man  subsequent 
to  Moses  who  combined  that  knowledge  of  the  desert,  and  that  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Egyptian  customs  which  is  evinced  by  Moses.  (3)  The 
entire  book  points  forward  to  the  I.and  of  Promise,  and  must  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  one  on  the  journey.  Chaps,  xv.  2,  18;  xxxiv.  2;  xxxv.  2-34.  Con¬ 
trary  to  expectation,  it  took  several  centuries  to  expel  the  Canaanites.  A 
forger  in  sulisequcnt  years  would  not  have  so  written  as  to  convey  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  foes  were  to  be  all  immediately  expelled.  He  would  have 
shaped  his  story  to  suit  the  facts.  Hence  we  conclude  that  as  no  man  later 
than  Moses  could  have  been  the  author  of  this  book,  ‘  which,  as  it  bears 
traces  on  its  brow  of  Egypt  and  the  Desert,  so  also  must  have  had  its  origin 
before  the  occupation  of  Canaan.’  (4)  The  application  of  Leslie’s  short 
method  with  the  deists  would  show  the  absolute  impossibility  for  an  impostor 
in  the  name  of  Moses  to  originate  a  book  of  laws  lying  as  the  basis  of  insti¬ 
tutions  already  existing,  and  claiming  to  exist,  by  the  authority  of  Moses, 
who  existed  in  a  former  age. 
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“4.  How  fxtensh’fly  has  the  Mosaic  authorship  been  admitted t  (i)  liy 
the  entire  Hebrew  n.-rtiun  (luring'  n  period  of  more  tlmn  thirty-three  hundred 
years.  (2)  I$y  the  universal  Christian  world  down  to  the  be|>innin(;  of  the 
eleventh  century,  when  the  first  noteworthy  dissent  appeared.  'I'he  only  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  was  the  feeble  scepticism  of  the  Cinostics  and  some  other 
sects  whose  heresy  h.ad  died  with  them.  Their  scepticism  seems  to  have  had 
a  dogmatic  rather  tlmn  an  historic  and  critical  Imsis.  (3)  Hy  the  whole 
Mohammedan  world,  embracing  many  erudite  scholars.  'I'he  authorship  of 
no  ancient  book  is  .so  well  attested,  nor  has  any  been  s«)  universally  .admitted. 

“  5.  'I'lie  last  «piestion  raised  by  modern  criticism  is  this  ;  Arc  there  not  in 
the  book  itself — in  its  style,  in  its  peculiar  phraseology,  and  in  the  kno7oled^e 
of  the  land  xf  Canaan  evinced  by  the  author — difficulties  too  yreat  to  be  har¬ 
monized  ivith  the  claim  of  Mosaic  authorship  t  'I'he  answer  to  this  question 
is  :  The  style  is  too  full  of  archaisms,  of  words  obsolete  in  later  llel)rew,  to 
present  any  argument  against  its  Mosaic  authorship.  Moses  «loes  dis|d.ay 
some  knowletlgc  of  Can.aan.  'I'he  .sources  of  this  knowledge  were  ;  (i)  The 
tr.aditions  of  the  Hebrews.  (2)  His  Kgyptian  education  must  have  included 
the  geogr.aphy  of  the  known  world,  especially  of  Canaan,  a  country  so  near 
to  Egypt.  Recent  researches  in  Kgyi)tian  history  disclose  the  fact  that  Egypt 
h.ad  carried  on  wars  in  the  country  of  ‘  the  Hittite,’  and  had  made  extensive 
concpiests  there.  (3)  'I'he  forty  years  of  pre-oxoilus  life  spent  by  Moses  in 
the  Sinaitic  Desert  afforded  opportunities  for  obtaining  a  km)wledge  of  that 
country,  toward  which  the  Sjiirit  of  the  l.ord  w.as  now  «lirecting  his  eye. 
He  may  have  traversed  its  whole  extent.  (4)  While  in  the  wilderness  he 
probably  sent  spies  more  frecpiently  than  the  record  shows. 

“  From  all  these  considerations  our  conclusion  is,  that  there  is  not  a  word  in 
this  book  which  might  not  have  been  written  by  a  writer  in  the  age  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  Moses.  While  it  would  not  be  in  gootl  t.aste  for  a  modern 
writer  to  record  his  own  meekness,  as  in  chap.  xii.  3,  we  must  remember  that 
other  canons  of  taste  prevailed  in  ancient  Oriental  nations.  Moses  just  .as 
readily  exhibits  his  faults.  Chap.  xx.  10-12.  No  forger  in  a  later  .age  would 
have  dared  to  impute  sin  to  the  great  and  venerated  lawgiver.  'I'he  state¬ 
ments  of  critics,  that  there  arc  traces  of  distinct  documents  by  the  pre-Elohist, 
Elohist,  and  Jehovist,  even  if  admitted,  do  not  disprove  the  Mosaic  author¬ 
ship  of  the  book  .as  a  whole”  (pp.  206-208). 

The  FotiNUATioNs  ok  the  Hibi.e:  Studies  in  Old  'restament  Criticism. 
Ity  R.  R.  ('linllestone,  M.  A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Christ  Church  ;  late  Principal  of 
Wycliffe  H.all,  Oxford;  author  of  ‘‘Old  'I'estament  Synonyms,”  etc. 
l..ondon  :  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  1890.  (I’p.  xix,  215.  5x3^g.) 

This  volume  is  made  up  from  a  series  of  articles  prejiared  for  a  popular 
religious  newsp.aper  in  England.  'Fhe  author  is  conservative  in  spirit,  and 
yet  ready  to  recognize  such  modifications  of  the  traditional  opinions  as  facts 
will  warrant.  The  view  with  which  he  sets  out  is  what  he  calls  the  ‘‘  chari¬ 
table  .and  national  hypothesis  that  the  writers  of  a  series  of  religious  books, 
which  have  come  to  us  on  the  highest  authority,  are  to  be  trusted;  that  their 
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words  call  for  a  careful  and  not  unfavornhlc  construction;  that  the  historical 
and  literary  foundations  «>n  which  they  stand  should  he  fully  estimated  apart 
from  the  (piestion  of  their  supernatural  contents;  that  their  tanjjuat»e  and 
contents  should  nevertheless  he  studied  tt)j;ether;  and  that  linguistic  diflicul- 
tics  should  he  viewed  in  the  li^jlit  of  the  afje  ami  circumstance  t)f  the  writers” 

(p.  8). 

This  line  he  pursues  thn)UKh  twenty-ei^ht  chapters,  in  which  he  treats  of 
what  the  hooks  say  of  themselves,  the  history  of  writing  from  the  time  of 
Nehemiah,  the  sources  from  which  the  lM)oks  have  been  compiled,  and  the 
manner  of  their  compilation,  j)eculiarities  in  the  style  of  the  writers,  primitive 
and  later  genealogies,  topography  of  the  earlier  ami  later  hooks,  legislative 
codes  in  the  Pentateuch,  names  of  (lod  in  the  Ohl 'I'estament,  and  various 
other  t»»pics,  closing  with  notes  on  the  spelling  of  the  llehrew  words  and  the 
state  of  the  Hebrew  text,  concluding  that  everything  in  the  ( )ld  Testament 
points  to  the  honesty  of  the  writers  in  their  biographical  sketches,  and  the 
transparent  candor  of  the  historians  in  dealing  with  their  own  nation,  “of 
whom  hardly  a  good  wt)ril  is  to  he  found  in  the  Scriptures,”  and,  in  short, 
that  “  m)  characteristic  of  historical  and  literary  honesty  is  missing  in  these 
time-honored  documents.”  The  work  is  stnnewhat  unc(jual  in  the  value  of 
its  various  parts,  hut  is  important  for  consultation  to  every  class  of  readers. 

Tiik  I-M.y  amonc.  Tm)RNS:  \  Simiy  of  the  Pihlical  Drama  Kntitle<l  “The 

Song  t)f  Songs.”  Hy  William  Klliot  (Iriflis,  D.  D.,  P.nstor  of  the  Sh.'iwmut 

Congregational  Church,  Poston,  M.iss.,  and  author  of  “'I'he  Mik.ado’s  Km- 

pire.”  Poston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mitllin,  and  Company.  (Pp. 

275-  5/'sx3-)  ^«-25- 

A  vigorous  amt  enthusiastic  exposition  is  this,  the  outcome  of  patient  and 
eager  study.  The  author  hohls  to  the  Shephenl  'riieory,  and  in  the  main  is 
in  accord  with  such  writers  as  Robertson  Smith  in  the  Kncyclopmdia  Pritan- 
nica.  St>lonion,  he  holds,  is  not  the  author  of  the  song,  nor  is  he  described 
in  any  favorable  light,  hut  appears  in  the  r«“)le  t»f  tem|)ter,  endeavoring  to  win 
for  his  harem  a  simple  rustic  girl  from  the  vineyards,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  blandishments,  ami  the  taunts  and  allurements  of  the  women  of  the  court, 
remains  linn  in  her  fidelity  to  her  shepherd  lover,  to  whom  at  last  she  is  re¬ 
turned.  The  author  arranges  the  text  in  the  form  of  a  c.intata  in  live  scenes, 
employing  almost  without  change  the  Revised  Version.  I  le  is  unsparing  in  his 
rejection  of  the  allcgoric.al  interpretation,  and  the  chaptcr-he.adings  in  King 
James’  Version.  “  In  a  w.ay  that  scamlali/es  an  honest  re.ader  of  (lod’s  word, 
they  thrust  a  scheme  of  purely  human  invention  upon  the  common  people, 
who  thus  unwittingly  wear  the  spectacles  provided  for  them,  and  read  into 
the  Scriptures  what  the  rabbis  and  doctors  intended  they  should.  In  other 
words,  the  publishers  of  King  James’  Version  of  the  Pible  have  elTectually, 
for  the  vast  m.ajority  of  readers,  braved  the  warning  in  Rev.  xxii.  18, 
and  .added  ‘to  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book.’  ”  (P.  88.)  “How  dare 
we  turn  the  Song  of  Songs,  a  whole  book  of  the  Pible,  into  allegories  and 
emblems,  when  neither  prophet,  apostle,  nor  the  Christ  gives  us  a  shadow  of 
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right  to  tlo  so?”  (!’.  112.)  “(loil’s  word  is  a  l)ook  for  the  race,  for  jilain  men; 
and  till  the  end  of  time  the  grammar  and  dictionary  will  he  the  best  hooks  to 
get  at  what  the  writers  said  and  meant;  while  common  sense,  an  hiimhle  and 
willing  heart,  and  prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit  will  he  the  best  aids  to  under¬ 
stand  just  what  (lod  means.”  (!’.  no.) 

Dr.  (Irinis*  interpretation  thus  makes  Canticles  ‘‘an  implicit  condemnation 
of  the  polygamous  old  king,  ami  a  |»;van  of  praise  of  virtue,  on  the  love  of 
one  man  to  one  woman.”  (1*.  iS.)  Whatever  the  reader  thinks  of  this  view, 
he  will  thank  the  author  f(*r  his  work.  Trenchant  and  almost  dogmatic  in 
his  rejection  of  the  allegorical  method  of  inter|>retation  and  other  errtus  as  he 
considers  them,  indignant  with  those  who  have  found  imimre  suggestions  in 
the  Song,  or  have  used  the  lire  of  heaven  to  feed  the  llames  of  lust,  the  au¬ 
thor  is  also  cautious  and  consi«lerate,  and  his  exposition  is  wdiolesome,  chaste, 
and  elevating.  He  believes  that  instead  of  being  kept  from  the  young,  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  this  ho«»k  ought  to  he  read  by  every  young  woman 
especially.  It  is  ditlicult  to  imagine  any  other  results  than  gocnl  ones  to  any 
one  who  reads  the  Song  of  Songs  in  the  light  of  this  inter()retation. 

Ol-t>  Tks’I’AM KNT  I’RoiMt Kcv.  Its  Nature.  Organic  Connection  with  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  History,  Messianic  l’ro|»hccy,  and  New  Testament  Kullilment.  lly 
Charles  Klliott,  1),  1).,  I’rofessor  of  Hebrew  in  l.afayette  College,  Kaston, 
I’a.  New  York:  A.  C.  .Vrmstrong  ami  Son.  i88«).  (I’p.  314. 

Messianic  I’RoriiECY  :  Its  Origin,  Histtirical  (Irowth,  ami  Kelation  to  New 
'I'estament  Fuirdmcnt.  i>y  Dr.  Kdward  Riehm,  Date  I’rofessor  of  'I'he- 
ology  in  Halle.  Secoml  I'kiition.  'rranslated  from  the  Cierman  l»y  l.ewis 
A.  Sluirhead,  R.  D.,  with  an  Introduction  by  I’rofessor  .\.  H.  Davitlson, 
D.  D.,  New  College,  Ivlinimrgh.  New  York:  Charles  Scrilmer’s  Sons. 
Kdinburgh;  T.  and  T.  Clark.  (I’p.  348.  5/sx3>’8-)  $2.50. 

From  the  same  jmlilishers,  Mkssian'Ic  I’roimikcies  in  11  is roRlcAl,  .Si'c- 
CKSSION.  Ry  Franz  Delitzsch.  Translate*!  by  Samuel  Ives  Curtiss,  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  Chicago  Theological  .Seminary.  (Pp.  232.  5j^x3J^8-)  ^>-75- 

These  are  three  notable  works.  That  of  Dr.  Riehm  had  a])|)eare<l  in 
sever.al  forms  in  (Jermany  before  its  first  Fngli.^h  translation  aliout  fifteen 
years  ago.  The  rewritten  work  and  its  translation  appeared  about  ten  years 
later:  of  the  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received  this  new  edition  is  abund¬ 
ant  evidence.  Moderately  rationalistic  in  tone,  and  refusing  to  look  at 
prophecy  ‘‘  from  the  standpoint  of  a  one-sided  supernatur.alism,”  it  yet  holds 
“that  salvation  through  Christ  was  preannounced  by  the  Divine  prophetic 
word  throughout  a  series  of  centuries,  and  that  all  the  promises  of  Clod  are 
‘  yea  and  amen  ’  in  Christ.” 

Dr.  Delitzsch’s  work  is  smaller,  more  comp.act,  and  partakes  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  commentary  ;  and  through  his  commentaries  its  leading  thoughts 
are  already  familiar  to  .scholars.  .\s  in  the  last  edition  of  his  commen¬ 
tary,  he  divides  Isaiah,  and  mtilifies  some  of  his  earlier  views.  The 
author  designed  this  .as  a  legacy  to  the  cause  of  Jewish  missions,  and  endeav¬ 
ored  to  put  the  product  of  his  long  scientific  investigation  into  as  brief  and 
attractive  form  as  possible.  These  facts,  with  a  prayer  for  Clod’s  blessing  on 
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the  l)ot»k,  we  (gather  from  the  preface,  «lictate«l  by  the  author  on  his  death- 
bed,  live  days  before  iiis  decease.  'Plie  volume  is  a  worlliy  crown  of  such  a 
life.  M'lie  translation  is  clear  and  forcil)le,  exirressinj;  the  (Jerman  thouj^ht  in 
idiomatic  Kiij^lish. 

l)r.  Klliott’s  work  covers  the  entire  field  of  jirojihecy.  'fhe  .author  is 
aware  that  his  work  will  meet  with  little  favor  from  reconstructors  of  Old 
Testament  history,  but  “  has  followed  what  is  calle<l  the  tr.aditional  view 
instead  of  the  critical  subjective  theory  of  Old  'festament  interpretation,” 
believintf  that  “whatever  difficulties  may  clin}j  in  some  inst.ances  to  the  so-called 
traditional  method,  are  multiplied  tenfold  by  the  latter.” 

In  the  main  we  approve  heartily  the  matter  of  the  volume.  A  little 
more  attention  to  historical  ilevelopment,  would,  however,  have  improved  it. 
The  section  entitled  “  The  Relation  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  to  the  World” 
especially  suffers  from  this  lack  of  perspective. 

The  |)ublishers  have  given  a  hanilsome  dress  to  these  lectures.  The 
heavy  jiaper,  clean  |»age,  and  substantial  binding  are  all  worthy  of  the  con¬ 
tents. 

Tiik  lb)(>K  OF  IsMAM.  by  the  Rev.  (leorge  Adam  Smith,  M.  A.,  Minister  of 

<,)ueen’s  Cross  Church,  .\berdecn.  In  two  Volumes.  Vol.  II.  Isaiah  xl.- 

Ixvi.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Israel  from  Isaiah  to  the  Exile. 

New  York  :  A.  C.  .\rnistrong  and  Son.  (I'p.  xviii,  474.  5^x3)^.) 

'file  first  volume,  without  considering  directly  the  (piestion  of  the  authorship 
of  the  second  jiart  of  Isaiah,  gave  a  view  of  Old  'festament  inspiration  which 
fully  prejiared  the  reader  for  the  conclusion  of  the  present  volume,  that  the  major 
]>ortion  of  chapters  xl.-lxvi.  date  from  near  the  close  of  the  Exile.  (See  vol. 
i.  ]).  372.)  Some  considerable  portions,  the  author  believes,  date  from  before 
the  Exile  and  betray  a  I’aleslinian  origin,  and  one  or  two  smaller  pieces  seem 
rather  less  evidently  to  assume  the  restoration.  These  several  documents  by 
different  authors  are  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  a  certain  order  and  jrrogress  of 
thoifght, — the  largest  portion,  of  whose  unity  we  are  assured,  and  whose  date 
we  can  fix  at  between  555  and  53S,  lieing  found  at  the  beginning,  and  consti¬ 
tuting  chapters  xl.-Ixviii. 

That  |>ortion  of  the  book  devoted  to  a  discussiim  of  the  date  of  these 
chapters  will  be  read  with  especial  interest.  While  it  holds  to  the  division 
of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  it  does  not  deny  or  (juestion  the  supernatur.al.  “  In 
liarticular  let  us  understand  that  no  question  need  be  started  about  the  ability 
of  Cod’s  Sjririt  to  inspire  a  prophet  to  mention  Cyrus  by  name  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  Cyrus  appeared.  'I'he  (piestion  is  not.  Could  a  prophet 
have  been  .so  inspired? — to  which  eptestion,  were  it  put,  our  answer  might 
only  be.  Cod  is  great! — but  the  (piestion  is,  IVas  owx  prophet  so  inspired  ? 
does  he  offer  evidence  of  the  f.ict?  (.)r,  on  the  contrary,  in  naming  Cyrus 
does  he  give  himself  out  as  a  contemporary  of  Cyrus,  who  already  saw  the 
great  Persian  above  the  horizon  ?  To  this  ({uestion  only  the  writings  under 
discussion  can  give  us  an  answer  ”  (p.  7).  Hence,  in  meeting  the  arguments 
of  this  book,  labored  arguments  to  prove  that  prophecy  is  sometimes  predic¬ 
tive  are  wasted. 
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Likewise  the  .argument  urged  against  rationalistic  interpreters  is  of  little 
avail, — that  the  language  of  the  two  portions  has  much  in  common  :  for, 
though  our  author  argues  on  the  ground  of  linguistic  difference  for  the  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  book,  he  admits  that  the  argument  is  used  on  both  sides,  and  con¬ 
tents  himself  with  the  differences  in  the  peculiar  uses  and  combinations  of 
words,  rather  than  with  minute  differences  in  the  forms  of  the  words  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  he  involves  the  reader  in  no  argument  which  may  not  be  fol¬ 
lowed  intelligently  with  the  English  Bible. 

As  to  the  tradition  that  the  whole  book  is  by  Isaiah,  he  claims  that  there 
is  no  evidence  that  everything  in  a  book  called  by  a  prophet’s  name  must  be 
by  that  prophet; — that,  indeed,  there  are  four  historic.al  chapters  in  this 
book  which  speak  of  him  in  the  third  person,  instead  of  the  first,  and  almost 
certainly  are  not  by  Isaiah.  On  the  other  hand,  he  shows  that,  while  certain 
portions  of  the  first  part  distinctly  claim  to  be  by  Isaiah,  there  is  not  in  the 
second  part  any  statement  or  title  or  allusion  which  supports  the  view  that 
they  are  by  Isaiah,  or  even  that  they  date  from  his  time. 

The  use  of  this  portion  of  Isaiah  in  the  New  Testament  he  explains  by 
showing  that  in  none  of  the  nine  places  where  quotations  from  these  ch.apters 
are  spoken  of  as  Isaiah’s, — no  such  ascription  being  by  our  Lord  himself, — is 
the  authorship  in  question, — the  design  in  each  case  being  simply  to  locate  a 
reference;  and  the  quotation,  if  anonymous,  would  have  the  same  force. 

The  author  claims  that  there  is  no  question  of  doctrine  involved  in  the 
discussion, — th.at,  ap.art  from  the  question  of  date,  there  are  no  chapters  in 
the  Bible  interpreted  with  such  unanimity  .as  these.  It  is  simply  a  question 
ol  fact,  to  be  answered  by  .an  examination  of  the  chapters  themselves,  with¬ 
out  undue  regard  for  tradition  well  known  to  be  uncertain  as  to  the  absence 
of  local  color.  The  author  maintains  that  precisely  this  s.ame  absence  is  con¬ 
spicuous  in  Ezekiel  and  the  Psalms  of  the  P2xile.  The  Jews  had  no  eyes  for 
the  colors  of  Babylon.  “They  lived  inwardly;  they  were  much  more  the 
inhabitants  of  their  own  broken  hearts  than  of  that  gorgeous  foreign  land  ; 
when  their  thoughts  rose  out  of  themselves  it  was  to  seek  immediately  the 
far  away  Zion.”  But  “  we  shall  find,  as  we  follow  the  exposition,  break  after 
break  of  Babylonian  light  and  shadow  falling  across  our  path, — the  temples, 
the  idol  manufactories,  the  processions  of  images,  the  diviners  and  astrolo¬ 
gers,  the  gods  and  altars  especially  cultivated  by  the  characteristic  mercantile 
spirit  of  the  place ;  the  shipping  of  that  mart  of  nations,  the  crowds  of  her 
merchants ;  the  glitter  of  m.any  waters,  and  even  that  intolerable  glare  which 
so  frequently  cursed  the  skies  of  Mesopotamia  (xlix.  10).  The  prophet 
speaks  of  the  hills  of  his  native  land  with  just  the  s.ame  longing  that  Ezekiel 
and  a  probable  psalmist  of  the  Exile  betray — the  home-sickness  of  a  highland- 
born  man  whose  prison  is  on  a  flat,  monotonous  plain  ’’  (pp.  14-15).  To  this 
he  adds  the  references  to  the  beasts  of  Babylon,  and  the  presence  before  the 
prophet  of  a  people  in  a  foreign  land,  engaged  in  commerce,  but  without 
political  responsibilities,  “  each  of  which  taken  by  itself  may  fail  to  convince, 
but  the  reiterated  expression  of  which  has  even  betrayed  commentators  who 
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lived  too  early  for  the  theory  of  a  second  Isaiah  into  the  involuntary  admis¬ 
sion  of  an  exilic  authorship.”  If  anything  were  needed  to  make  this  argu¬ 
ment  conclusive,  the  author  thinks  he  finds  it  in  John  Calvin’s  note  on  Isa. 
Iv.  3:  “  Some  regard  must  be  had  to  the  time  when  this  prophecy  was  uttered; 
for  since  the  rank  of  the  kingdom  had  been  obliterated,  and  the  name  of  the 
royal  family  had  become  mean  and  contemptible  during  the  captivity  of 
Babylon,  it  might  seem  as  if  through  the  ruin  of  that  family  the  truth  of 
God  had  fallen  into  decay  ;  and  therefore  he  bids  them  contemplate  by  faith 
the  throne  of  David,  which  had  been  cast  down  ”  (p.  15). 

The  argument  from  difference  in  thought  and  doctrine  is  astrongone.  “  In 
this  there  is  nothing  to  make  the  Isaian  authorship  probable,  or  an  exilic 
date  impossible.  But,  on  the  contrary,  whether  we  regard  the  needs  of  the 
people  or  the  analogies  of  the  development  of  their  religion,  we  find  that, 
while  everything  suits  the  Exile,  nearly  everything  is  foreign  both  to  the 
subjects  and  to  the  methods  of  Isaiah.”  If  some  of  these  statements  seem 
so  sweeping  as  to  preclude  a  candid  examination  of  the  facts,  a  reading  of 
the  book  will  largely  remove  the  impression;  for  the  book  is  as  candid  as  it 
is  vigorous.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  words  “righteous”  and 
“righteousness”  in  the  two  portions  of  the  book,  with  an  examination  in 
detail  to  prove,  that  while  the  meanings  shade  into  each  other  sometimes, 
the  general  use  of  the  words  in  the  first  part  is  to  be  right,  right  hearted, 
consistent,  thorough  (p.  216);  while  the  latter  prophecies  use  the  term  to 
denote  a  vindication  of  God  before  the  world  (p.  221).  Such  resemblances 
as  are  found  in  the  two  p.arts  may  be  explained  by  the  influence  of  the  ear¬ 
lier  upon  the  later  prophet:  but  the  differences  here  and  elsewhere  in  thought 
and  doctrine,  our  author  does  not  believe  consistent  with  the  theory  of  sin¬ 
gle  authorship. 

But  of  all  the  arguments  given  by  our  author,  that  from  Cyrus  is  clearest  and 
perhaps  most  satisfactory.  Nowhere  is  it  assumed  that  such  a  reference  to 
Cyrus  would  be  impossible  as  a  prediction;  but  the  claim  is  that  the  argument 
of  the  book  requires  Cyrus,  visible,  as  a  conqueror  on  his  way  to  Babylon. 
Cyrus  is  not  referred  to  as  a  prophecy,  but  as  an  evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of 
past  prophecy.  And  this  reference  to  prophecy  is  combined  with  prediction 
of  the  triumph  of  Cyrus  and  the  restoration  of  Israel.  “  I  have  raised  up 
one  from  the  north,  and  he  is  come;  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  one  that  call- 
eth  upon  my  name:  and  he  shall  come  upon  rulers  as  upon  mortar,  and  as  the 
potter  treadeth  clay”  (xli.  25.  R.  V.).  “These  facts  are  more  broadly  based 
than  at  first  sight  appears.  You  cannot  turn  their  flank  by  the  argument  that 
Hebrew  prophets  were  in  the  habit  of  employing  in  their  predictions  w’hat  is 
called  the  ‘prophetic  perfect’ — that  is,  that  in  the  ardor  of  their  conviction 
that  certain  things  would  take  place,  they  talked  of  these  as  the  flexibility  of 
the  Hebrew  tenses  allowed  them  to  do,  in  the  past,  or  perfect,  as  if  the  things 
had  actually  taken  place.  No  such  argument  is  possible  in  the  case  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Cyrus.  For  it  is  not  only  that  the  prophecy,  with  what  might 
be  the  mere  ardor  of  vision,  represents  the  Persian  as  already  above  the  hori- 
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zon  and  upon  the  flowing  tide  of  victory;  but  that,  in  the  course  of  a  sober 
argument  for  the  unique  divinity  of  the  God  of  Israel,  which  takes  place 
throughout  chapters  xli.-xlviii.,  Cyrus,  alive  and  irresistible,  already  ac¬ 
credited  by  success,  and  with  Babylonia  at  his  feet,  is  pointed  out  as  the  un¬ 
mistakable  proof  that  former  prophecies  of  a  deliverance  for  Israel  are  at  last 
coming  to  pass.  Cyrus,  in  short,  is  not  presented  as  a  prediction,  but  as  the 
proof  that  a  prediction  is  being  fuUilled.  Unless  he  had  already  appeared  in 
flesh  and  blood,  and  was  on  the  point  of  striking  at  B.abylon,  with  all  the 
prestige  of  unbroken  victory,  a  great  part  of  Isaiah  xli.-xlviii.  would  be  ut¬ 
terly  unintelligible”  (pp.  9-10). 

Our  author’s  belief  in  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  is  shown  in  his  treatment 
of  the  fifty-third,  and  portions  of  other  chapters  of  the  prophecy.  Nowhere 
does  his  motive  in  dividing  the  book  seem  an  attempt  to  avoid  a  difficulty 
raised  by  a  doubting  spirit,  but  a  desire  to  know  and  teach  the  truth.  To 
many,  these  two  volumes  will  seem  a  golden  mean  between  the  conservative 
adherence  to  the  single  authorship  of  the  book,  and  the  works  of  critics 
whose  unwillingness  to  admit  the  supernatural  begets  a  sceptical  tendency 
even  in  some  of  those  who  attempt  in  another  spirit,  to  winnow  out  the 
grains  of  truth  in  their  writings.  The  historical  sketch  at  the  beginning  of 
the  volume  is  valuable.  The  exposition  is  fresh,  reverent,  and,  to  all  who 
accept  the  author’s  views  of  date,  will  be  very  s.atisfactory.  We  know  of  no 
book  from  which  one  may  gain  a  more  .safe  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  dual  authorship  than  from  this  volume.  We  do  not  speak  in 
terms  of  unqualified  approval  of  the  book:  but  we  approve  heartily  its  tone, 
its  candor,  and  its  learning.  It  will  have,  and  deserves  to  have,  a  wide  circu¬ 
lation.  We  give  in  a  notice  of  another  work  reviewed  in  this  number,  some 
of  the  opposing  arguments  as  presented  in  a  volume  no  less  worthy  of  careful 
reading. 

How  To  Read  Isaiah:  Being  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  .\rranged  in  Order 

of  Time  and  Sul)ject,  with  Explanations  and  Glossary.  .By  Buchanan 

Blake,  B.D.,  Clydebank.  New  York:  Charles  Sciibner’s  Sons.  (Pp.  187. 

5^x3^^.)  $1.00. 

In  a  careful  arrangement  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  i.-xxxix.  in  their  prob¬ 
able  order,  with  suggestive  notes,  a  glossary,  and  a  map,  the  book  fulfils  the 
promise  of  the  title-page.  The  author  does  not  enter  the  second  part  of 
Isaiah.  ‘‘At  the  close  of  the  thirty-ninth  chapter  there  is  a  new  beginning 
in  the  book  before  us, — with  new  authors  and  new  circumstances”  (p.  8). 
‘‘It  is  not,  however,  on  the  ground  of  any  difficulty  about  his  power  of  di¬ 
vinely  foretelling  the  future,  that  this  is  said:  for  of  this  power,  received  by 
inspiration,  and  abundantly  conferred  on  Isaiah,  we  have  ample  evidence. 
But  a  careful  study  of  the  point  of  view,  and  historical  condition  of  things  in 
which  these  chapters  must  have  been  given,  preclude  our  accepting  them  as 
Isaiah’s”  (p.  166). 

The  author  holds  that  the  mother  of  the  child  Immanuel  was  a  married 
woman  (p.  I22),  but  that  the  language  concerning  the  Prince  and  his  king- 
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dom  and  the  day  of  his  world-wide  triumph  is  such  as  no  mere  man  could 
fulfil.  “  But  just  such  a  day — the  world’s  true  golden  age — have  all  God’s 
prophets  promised  to  our  sad  race,  ever  since  prophecy  began.  Just  such  a 
day  has  Christ,  the  true  Messiah,  guaranteed  us  by  his  work  ”  (p.  170). 

A  Popular  Argument  for  the  Unity  of  Isaiah,  with  an  Examination  of 
the  Opinions  of  Canons  Cheyne  and  Driver,  Dr.  Delitzsch,  the  Rev.  G.  A. 
Smith,  and  others.  By  John  Kennedy,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Honorary  Professor, 
New  College,  London;  author  of  “  The  Self-Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,” 
‘‘The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  an  Historical  Fact,”  etc.  London: 
James  Clarke  and  Company.  (Pp.  196. 

We  welcome  this  compact  little  volume  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of ‘‘The 
Self-Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,”  which  was  noticed  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  It  will  remind  many  who  assume  that  the  arguments 
on  the  Isaiah  question  are  all  on  the  side  of  the  ‘‘higher  critics,”  that  in 
the  way  of  the  opinion  of  the  du.al  or  plural  authorship  are  difficulties  real 
and  formidable;  and  that  many  positive  arguments  favor  the  traditional  view. 
It  is  never  well  to  mistake  the  weather-cock  for  the  compass. 

Professor  Kennedy  understands  his  subject,  and  handles  it  ably.  ‘‘  What 
hinders  the  conclusion,”  he  asks  (p.  190),  that  the  authors  of  the  first  and 
second  portions ‘‘ are  one  and  the  same  person?  It  cannot  be  maintained 
that  the  scenery  of  the  book  is  more  Babylonian  than  Palestinian.  In  some 
respects  the  scenery  is  more  Palestinian  than  Babylonian.  Is  it  urged  that 
the  distance  between  the  days  of  Isaiah  and  the  days  of  Cyrus  renders  it  im¬ 
probable  that  Isaiah  should  foretell  with  so  much  definiteness  the  events  of 
these  later  days?  It  would  be  improbable  if  the  prediction  was  his  own  fore¬ 
casting  of  events,  but  not  improbable  if  it  was  a  matter  of  Divine  revelation.” 
In  a  well-written  chapter  in  which  he  exhibits  great  skill  in  quoting  his  op¬ 
ponents  against  e.ach  other, — and  against  themselves,  for  that  matter, — he 
shows  that  there  is  no  philological  necessity  for  a  dual  or  plural  authorship. 
The  differences  in  style  are  not  certain  evidence  of  dilTerence  in  authorship, 
.and  the  resemblances  are  greater  tban  between  Isaiah  .and  any  other  prophet. 
The  force  of  this  admitted  fact  appears  when  we  reflect  on  the  personality  of 
the  author  of  Seconil  Isaiah. 

‘‘The  author  of  a  Roll  such  as  this  must  have  been  not  only  a  prophet,  but 
a  great  prophet.  Wherever  he  lived  and  whenever,  he  could  not  have  been 
unknown  to  his  countrymen”  (p.  187).  And  if  a  well-known  prophet  of  the 
Exile,  his  entire  disappearance,  not  merely  .as  an  author  but  as  a  prophet  in 
.any  capacity,  while  t-he  character  and  personality  of  minor  prophets  of  the 
same  period  stand  out  clearly  in  contemporary  history  .and  in  their  own 
works,  is  so  improbable  a  priori,  and  so  unsatisfactorily  accounted  for  as  an 
hypothesis,  as  well  nigh  to  be  its  own  refutation.  Professor  Kennedy  is  not 
satisfied  with  Mr.  Smith’s  explanation  of  the  use  of  this  portion  of  Isaiah  in 
the  New  Testament.  ‘‘Christ  was  a  most  unaccommodating  teacher:”  and 
though  he  does  not  expressly  attribute  this  second  portion  of  the  prophecy  to 
Isaiah,  he  confoimed  to  Jewish  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  used  the  work  as 
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did  his  apostles,  as  though  it  were  one  with  the  first  part  of  the  book.  Nor 
is  the  historical  evidence  mere  tradition.  Apart  from  the  presumption  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  fact  that  no  one  can  explain  the  combination  of  these  two 
volumes  if  originally  separate,  there  is  the  testimony  of  the  LXX.  and  of 
Ben-Sira  that  the  entire  work  existed  in  its  present  form  and  was  known  as 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  two  centuries  after  Ezra,  and  almost  certainly  from 
the  time  of  Ezra  himself. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  accepted  view  is  the  result  of  the 
view  of  the  critics, — the  tendency  when  once  a  plurality  of  authors  is  con¬ 
ceded  to  reduce  the  book  to  a  perfect  medley  of  compositions,  the  liberty 
which  the  criticism  takes  with  the  express  statements  of  the  text,  the  violence 
w’hich  it  frequently  does  to  the  plain  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  the  tendency, 
even  of  devout  and  believing  critics,  to  part  readily  with  essential  truths  un¬ 
der  the  delusion  that  they  are  careful  to  preserve  underlying  spiritual  reali¬ 
ties.  “The  ‘results’  which  we  are  boldly  challenged  to  accept,  only  excite 
our  distrust  of  the  method  by  which  they  are  reached”  (p.  l8i). 

This  treatise  is  popular  in  the  sense  that  it  can  be  followed  intelligently  by 
persons  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  education.  While  not  claiming  exten¬ 
sive  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  the  author  justifies  himself  for  writing  this 
work,  in  the  w'ords  of  Matthew'  Arnold,  that  he  is  “Hebraist  enough,  and  at 
the  same  time  critic  enough,  to  follow  intelligently  the  researches  of  great 
Hebraists,  and  to  judge  and  choose  among  the  results  reached  by  them.” 

The  Bible  Illustrator;  or  Anecdotes,  Similes,  Emblems,  Illustrations, 
Expository,  Scientific,  Geographical,  and  Homiletic.  Gathered  from  a 
Wide  Range  of  Home  and  Foreign  Literature  on  the  Verses  of  the  Bible. 
By  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Exell,  M.  A.  St.  Matthew.  New  York  :  A.  D.  F.  Ran¬ 
dolph  and  Comp.any.  (I’p.  688.  7x4.)  $2.00. 

A  very  full  homiletic  ’commentary  on  Matthew',  containing  a  surprising 
amount  of  suggestive  matter,  much  of  which  is  w'ell  chosen,  and,  if  used  mod¬ 
erately,  will  be  of  service  to  many  pastors. 

The  Ei’ISTLESOk  St.  Paul,  Written  after  He  Became  a  Prisoner.  Arranged 
in  the  Probable  Chronological  Order,  viz.  Ephesians,  Colossians,  Phile¬ 
mon,  Philippians,  i  Timothy,  Titus,  and  2  Timothy.  With  Explanatory 
Notes.  Text  of  Tischendorf,  w'ith  a  Comparison  of  the  Text  of  Tregelles, 
and  of  Westcott  and  Hort.  By  James  R.  Boise,  1).  U.,  LL.  D.,  Professor 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Morgan  Park,  Illinois.  New  York:  D.  Ap¬ 
pleton  and  Company.  (Pp.  62  of  text,  192  of  notes.  6x3^4.) 

An  excellent  volume,  suitable  for  the  study  or  class-room.  The  title-page 
is  too  full  to  require  further  description  of  the  book,  and  the  author  too  well 
know'n  to  need  commendation. 

Notes  on  the  Difficult  Passages  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Elias 
Riggs»  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  Missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Boston  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Publishing  Society.  (Pp.  259. 

About  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  most  difficult  passages  of  the  New 
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Testament  are  considered  in  this  volume.  The  interpretations  are  always 
lucid  and  reasonable,  and  usually  in  line  with  the  best  authorities.  In  a  few 
cases  a  more  probable  explanation  than  that  given  seems  possible,  but  these 
are  comparatively  unimportant.  The  author  has  “a  firm  persuasion  that  the 
inspiration  afforded  to  the  writers  of  these  precious  memoirs  of  our  Saviour 
was  such  as  to  prevent  any  real  discrepancy.” 

Aids  to  Scripture  Study.  Uy  Frederic  Gardiner,  late  Professor  in  the 
Berkeley  Divinity  School,  author  of  “The  Old  and  New  Testaments  in 
Their  Mutual  Relations,”  etc.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifllin, 
and  Company.  (Pp.  284.  5x3^.)  $1.25. 

This  posthumous  work  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  its  lamented  author. 
It  is  written  in  an  attractive  and  lucid  style,  and  shows  the  ripe  scholarship 
of  the  author.  The  first  part  considers  the  preparation  for  interpreting,  and 
the  second,  the  art  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures ;  the  two  parts  containing 
the  same  number  of  chapters,  and  dealing  with  essentially  the  same  subjects 
considered  from  these  different  standpoints.  It  contains  much  information, 
and  suggests  lines  of  study  which  give  much  more.  It  is  worthy  of  hearty 
commendation. 

iMAC.t)  Christi:  The  Example  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  Rev.  James  Stalker, 
M.  A.,  author  of  “The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,”  “The  Life  of  St.  Paul,” 
etc.  Introduction  by  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Taylor,  D.l).,  LL.  D.  New  York: 

C.  Armstrong  and  Son.  (Pp.  332.  5j^x3J^.)  $1.50. 

Too  much  that  has  been  written  on  the  example  of  Christ  has  come  from 
those  who  do  not  admit  his  divinity.  The  present  volume  is  of  value  as  pre¬ 
senting  Christ  as  an  example,  imitable  as  a  friend,  a  man  of  prayer,  a  winner 
of  souls,  a  teacher ;  imitable  in  the  home,  in  the  church,  and  in  society,  and 
yet  a  divine  Redeemer.  It  contains  little  which  the  reader  might  not  have 
thought,  but  some  things  of  which  most  readers  have  not  thought ;  and  its 
value  is  not  limited  by  the  information  which  it  contains. 

The  Man  ok  Gai.ii.ee.  By  Atticus  G.  Ilaygood.  New  York:  Hunt  and 
Eaton;  Cincinnati:  Cranston  and  Stowe.  (Pp.  156.  5j^x3j^.)  $.80. 

This  little  book  contains  seventeen  brief  and  thoughtful  chapters,  in  the 
form  of  such  addresses  as  the  author  was  accustomed  to  deliver  to  the  college 
boys  under  his  charge,  on  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus.  They  are  admira¬ 
bly  adapted  to  their  purpose  of  increasing  the  interest  of  thoughtful  young 
people  in  the  person  of  Christ,  adding  to  their  knowledge  of  his  life  and 
teachings,  and  enforcing  his  claims  upon  their  loyal  service. 

Ethical  Religion.  By  William  Mackintire  Salter.  Boston :  Roberts 
Brothers.  (Pp.  332. 

Lectures  delivered  before  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  of  Chicago 
make  up  the  body  of  this  work.  The  author  disbelieves  all  prevailing  forms 
of  religion  (p.  14).  There  is  no  such  being  as  the  Christian  calls  God  (p.  35); 
but  only  a  thought  of  some  higher  good,  shown  in  the  “  make  and  nature  ”  of 
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the  world  (p.  8o);  and  all  that  is  good  abides  (pp.  57-58).  The  one  thing 
in  the  world  that  may  well  excite  awe,  is  “the  thought  of  the  supreme  law 
under  which  we  live,  of  the  ideals  that  are  unalterably  set  for  us,  of  the  per¬ 
fect  goal  to  which  our  inmost  being  tends . Religion  conceives  the 

good  in  the  form  of  a  person,  and  asserts  that  he  is  ruling  in  the  world.  But 
this  is  an  illusion,  and  really  a  harmful  one.  A  true,  sound,  and  wholly 

rational  religion . would  be  simply  a  perfected  ethics . Religion 

seems  to  add  to  morality  the  thought  of  heaven  ;  but  this  when  purely 
conceived,  is  not  something  apart  from  goodness,  but  the  triumph  of  good¬ 
ness.  VVe,  too,  as  believers  in  the  good,  look  for  its  triumph  ”  (pp.  38- 
39).  If  God  “  is  a  person  giving  commands  in  the  literal  sense,  he  gives  no 
authority  to  his  commands,  but  rather  they  give  authority  to  him.  No  human 
or  divine  will  can  make  anything  right  that  is  not  itself  right  ”  (p.  70). 
Nothing  which  is  not  in  accord  with  the  higher  law  which  comm.-inds  us  to 
seek  the  general  good  can  last,  and  only  this  can  triumph.  “  Religion,  to 

most  people,  means  getting  the  favor  of  God . But  an  ethical  religion 

would  grow  out  of  a  totally  dKTerent  motive ;  the  first  thought  in  the 
breast  of  every  follower  of  it  would  be.  What  ought  I  to  do  in  accordance 
with  the  widest  and  most  perfect  right  ?  And  its  God,  if  the  nameless  power 
that  ‘  infects  the  world  ’  should  ever  again  receive  that  particular  designation, 
would  simply  be  the  ultimate  supreme  Reality,  in  virtue  of  which  man  and 
all  finite  things  exist  ”  (p.  93). 

There  is  nothing  absolute  about  particular  maxims  regarding  duty  ;  “  The 
only  absolute  rule  is  that  of  love  itself ;  one  may  always  act  under  its  inspira¬ 
tion  ”  (p.  99).  This  never  fails:  natural  selection  among  the  nations  shows 
how  it  works  in  giving  permanence  to  those  that  are  righteous,  and  destroy¬ 
ing  the  wicked  (pp.  U2-i20).  “I  believe  in  a  ‘City  of  Light.’ . We 

are  builders  of  that  city.  There  are  those  who  not  in  lightness,  but  in  sad 
sincerity,  abandon  prayer.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  think  of  the  city 

as  a  boon  coming  down  out  of  the  heavens . If  prayers  would  bring 

the  ‘  kingdom  of  God,’  should  we  not  think  that  eighteen  centuries  of  Chris¬ 
tian  praying  would  have  brought  it?’’  (Pp.  126-127.)  but,  “  there  is 
something  in  us  which  tells  us  that  we  do  not  belong  to  a  realm  of  jarring 
discords,  of  clashing  interests,  of  selfish  triumphs.  We  have  another  coun¬ 
try.  The  home  of  the  soul  is — 1  know  not  where  ;  it  is  not  here.  We 
belong  to  peace  ;  we  belong  to  love ;  we  belong  to  all  that  is  covered  by  the 
sacred  name  of  the  God  ’’  (p.  140).  Ethics,  in  its  large  and  true  meaning, 
involves  all  that  belongs  to  religion:  all  that  religion  would  add  to  it  is  super¬ 
stition.  To  the  ethics  of  Jesus  we  must  add  intellectual  scrupulousness  and 
honesty  ;  higher  political  conceptions  and  morality  ;  a  new  industrial  ethics  ; 
and  a  new  statement  of  the  end  of  human  existence  (pp.  200-226).  Having 
for  its  end  the  attainment  of  the  universal  good,  the  ideal  religious  body 
would  be  a  union  of  all  those  who  owned  the  authority  of  duty,  and  who 
sought  to  live  as  duty  commands  ’’  (p.  332). 

We  agree  with  the  author  that  “No  human  or  divine  will  can  make  any- 
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thing  right  that  is  not  itself  right.”  We  agree  that  “The  first  thought  in  the 
breast”  of  every  man  ought  to  be  “What  ought  I  to  do  in  accordance  with 
the  widest  and  most  perfect  right?”  We  believe  that  God  “is  that  ultimate 
and  supreme  Reality  in  virtue  of  which  man  and  all  finite  things  exist,”  and 
that  the  only  absolute  law  for  us  as  his  children,  is  that  perfect  benevolence 
to  which  his  own  Nature  perfectly  conforms.  And  we  accept  the  ethics  of 
Jesus,  and  the  character  of  God  as  reve.aled  in  him,  because  they  perfectly  set 
forth  such  a  standard  of  righteousness  for  man,  and  exhibit  such  a  character 
in  God.  But,  without  attempting  to  make  the  teachings  of  Jesus  apply  spe¬ 
cifically  to  every  modern  occasion,  or  to  find  in  them  an  elaborate  system  of 
political  economy  for  this  or  any  other  age,  we  do  find  in  them  principles 
which  must  underlie  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  very  questions  which  our 
author  proposes.  The  very  things  which  he  would  add  to  the  ethics  of  Jesus 
to  adapt  them  to  modern  life,  are  the  very  things  which  his  teachings  most 
surely  contain.  The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God:  what  men  would  receive 
from  others  they  should  do  to  others;  duty  is  more  sacred  than  life, — these 
things,  if  anything,  Jesus  taught.  Our  author’s  attempt  to  rise  above  these 
principles  is  but  an  application  of  the  same  principles  to  modern  conditions. 
To  quote  his  own  words,  “We  are  still  on  the  foundation  of  the  prophets, 
Jesus  himself  being  the  corner-stone”  (p.  199).  “Some  clear,  simple,  unam¬ 
biguous  statements  of  its  practical  meaning  [i.  e.  “the  kingdom  of  God”]  in 
connection  with  to-day’s  habits  of  thought  and  life,”  the  author  believes,  and 
we  believe,  “to  be  the  indispensable  preparation  for  the  religion  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.”  {Ibid.)  What  the  author  finds  in  the  death  of  Christ  is  far  nearer 
the  true  doctrine  of  the  atonement  than  that  which  he  opposes:  “The  death 
of  Jesus  brings  home  to  us  in  a  vivid  way  that  sacrifice  is  a  law  of  progress. 
It  is  not  that  the  unseen  Spirit  is  angry  and  will  not  be  favorable  until  some 
offering  of  blood  is  made  to  him,  but  that  the  conditions  of  things  are  such 
th.at  progress  is  only  possible  through  effort  and  pain  and  sacrifice”  (p.  239). 
The  true  end  of  life  as  exemplified  in  th.at  of  Jesus  is  correct:  “  I  would  we 
might  make  it  the  great  sovereign  aim  of  our  lives  to  bring  that  ‘kingdom  of 
heaven’  for  which  he  sighed,  and  prayed,  and  died,  to  pass  in  the  world. 
What  are  we  living  for  ?  What  thought  is  topmost  in  our  souls  ?  Nothing  is 
fitted  to  be  there  but  the  thought  which  Jesus  cherished”  (pp.  242-243). 
The  Bible  is  a  book  of  which  he  would  not  have  his  children  ignorant:  most 
of  it  “  came  from  real  men,  to  whom  religion  was  not  a  sham,  and  whose 
minds  were  intent  on  the  supreme  thing  in  life ;  namely,  the  accomplishment 
of  righteousness”  (p.  255).  Indeed,  as  we  proceed,  we  find  in  some  part  of 
the  book  a  confession  of  need  of  nearly  everything  in  the  gospel  which  other 
portions  of  the  book  have  attempted  to  discard.  What  is  this  “  homesick¬ 
ness  of  the  soul”  but  the  inherent  need  of  something  added  to  morality 
which  is  not  yet  superstition?  What  is  this  feeling  that  we  do  not  belong 
here,  “  that  we  have  another  country,”  and  this  confidence  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  and  “  triumph  of  righteousness  ”  but  heaven,  and  the  kingdom  of 
God  ?  That  we  shall  survive  is  undoubtedly  less  important  than  that  the 
VOL.  XLVIII.  NO.  192. 
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poetd  will  survive  ;  but  is  there  not  in  this  soul-hoine-sickness  .-r  longing  for 
just  such  .'issurance  as  Jesus  gives  ?  And  is  the  hinging  no  indication  of  the 
reality?  'Phis  book  is  an  addeil  voice  of  one  “  crying  for  the  light.”  All 
this,  and  .all  else  that  the  author  seeks, — even  that  new  being  and  sense  of 
divine  upholding  which  he  desires,  are  found  in  Christ.  “The  old  religion 

cont.iins  a  subtle  word, — ‘ 'Phou  inusl  be  born  again.’ . ’'Pis  not  the 

mending  of  our  actions  that  is  lirst  needed  ;  ’tis  not  the  forming  of  this 
or  tiiat  habit  ;  ’tis  not  any  outward  change.  It  is  the  renovation  of  the 
fountains  of  our  life;  it  is  the  making  victorious  of  a  new  aim  in  life  ;  it  is 
the  changing  our  thoughts  and  experiencing  the  transforming  power  of  a 

new  purpose . .And  our  connection  with  that  Supreme  Power  which 

upholds  the  world  and  supports  the  human  soul,  is  simply  in  the  lielief  that 
he  is  behind  us  and  beneath  us  and  above  us,  and  pours  his  all-mightiness 
into  us,  .so  that  we  can  ourselves  do  all  that  in  our  nature  we  are  summoned 
to  <lo  ”  (pp.  164-1(15).  This  is  not  a  book  that  deserves  a  carping  or  unkiiul 
ansMcr:  to  us  it  seems  the  contradiction  of  its  <iwn  intention,  and  an  adiled 
evidence  that  no  really  high  standard  »if  morality  proiiosed  by  an  honest  man 
who  knows  the  gospel  can  get  far  away  from  the  teaching  of  Christ.  More 
than  once  the  re.ailing  of  the  volume  has  reminded  us  of  the  man  who  stood 
up  tempting  Jesus,  but,  returning  a  discreet  answer  to  a  (luestioimf  duty,  was 
found  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  (iod. 

Tiik  'Pksi  imony  ok  Jusi'In  Mar  i'yk  Id  Kari.y  Chri.stiamty.  Lectures 
Dclivereil  on  the  L.  1*.  Stone  Fouiulalion  at  I’rinceton  'Pheological  Semin¬ 
ary,  in  March,  iSSS.  By  Ccorge  'P.  I’urvcs,  l).l)..  Pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  New  York:  A.  1).  F.  Randolph  and 
Comiiany.  (P)).  502..  6jsx3j«.) 

Justin  lived  tluring  the  first  tw'o-thirds  of  the  second  century,  having  been 
born  not  far  fnim  the  time  of  the  death  of  John,  and  sulVering  martyrdom 
under  the  inefcct  Junius  Kusticus,  whom  recent  researches  show  to  have  been 
prefect  from  163  to  1(17  A. I).  llis  writings  give  us  unimpe.achable  testimony, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  on  several  interesting  and  important  (piestions.  Dr.  Purves 
in  these  lectures  has  given  us  a  carefully  prejiared  examination  tif  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Dialogue  and  the  Aiuilogics  concerning  the  jiarties  in  the  early 
church,  the  relation  of  (lentile  ami  Jewish  Christianity,  the  inlluence  of  jihi- 
losophy  on  early  Christianity,  the  use  of  the  New  Testament,  ami  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  doctrine  in  the  post-;ii)o.stolie  church.  ^Vdinitting  a  measure  of  oppo¬ 
sition  between  the  Pauline  and  Petrine  parties,  he  limls  tiiat  Justin  knew  of 
no  such  hostility  as  the  'Piibingen  school  assumes.  'Phe  “.Memoirs”  (juoted 
by  Justin  were  our  synojitic  ( iospels  (ji.  205),  and  the  (losjiel  of  John,  though 
not  used  by  him  in  the  same  way  as  the  Synoptics,  is  used  “as  a  trustworthy 
nariative  of  Christ’s  life  ”  (j).  231).  'Phe  testimony  of  Justin  to  the  .A[)oca- 
lypse  is  clear  ami  full,  both  as  to  aulhorshij)  and  contents;  and  the  rest  of  the 
New  Pesiament  has  inlluenccd  his  writings  more  than  we  should  have  ex¬ 
pected  in  books  addressed  to  Jews  and  jiagans  (p.  242).  'Phe  early  church 
did  not  spring  from  the  union  of  licllenism  and  Judaism:  it  was  not  produced 
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by  ecclesiastical  friction,  but  from  faith  in  the  Christ  whom  the  apostles  had 
unitedly  proclaimed,  and  in  the  consciousness  of  a  new  life,  full  of  peace  and 
satisfaction  derived  from  faith  in  the  Redeemer. 

Essays,  Rkvikws,  and  Discdursks.  (]*p.  352-)  Also,  and  uniform  with  it, 
Statkmkn  is,  Thkolocical  and  CRlTirAL.  (Pp.  400.)  My  Daniel  D. 
Whedon,  1 ).!).,  LL.  1).,  author  of  “Freeilom  of  tlie  Will,”  “Commentary 
ou  the  New  Testament,”  etc.  Collecteil  and  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev. 

J.  S.  Whedon,  M.  A.,  and  his  Nei)hew,  the  Rev,  1).  A.  Whedon,  S.  T.  D. 
New  York:  Phillips  and  Hunt;  Cincinnati:  Cranston  and  Stowe.  (SH^ 
3'i-)  Two  volumes,  $2.50. 

Dr.  Whedon  w.as  one  of  the  earliest  and  ablest  of  Methodist  scholars.  Con¬ 
verted  under  the  preachini;  of  Finney,  educate<l  in  a  Presbyterian  college,  a 
student  in  many  departments  of  learning,  he  combined  in  no  usual  degree, 
breadth  and  thoroughness  of  scholarship  with  evangelistic  fervor.  His  feeble 
health,  which  for  so  iminy  years  forbade  or  hindered  his  work  as  a  pastor,  was 
blessed  to  the  wider  parish  which  he  enriched  by  his  writings.  Resides  his 
Commentary  and  his  able  treatise  on  the  Will,  he  left  many  articles  of  enduring 
value,  contributed  to  the  m.aga/ines  and  quarterlies.  These,  while  accessible 
to  scholars  and  those  within  reach  of  large  libraries,  are  largely  beyond  the 
re.ach  of  the  greater  number  of  those  who  want,  and  ought  to  have  them.  The 
volumes  before  us  meet  a  real  w.ant.  The  first  volume  contains  a  number  of 
lengthy  ess.ays,  among  them  Dr.  Whedon’s  admirable  article  on  “Arminian- 
ism”  in  Johnson’s  Cyclopaedia,  and  his  “Doctrinesof  Methodism,”  originally 
contributed  to  the  Bihliotheea  Sacra,  the  article  on  “Prayer  and  Science,” 
from  the  North  American  Review,  with  other  notable  articles  from  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Revie'w  and  other  periodicals.  A  complete  and  interesting  biographical 
sketch  seeks,  “in  simple  narative,  to  make  him  known  as  a  man,”  and  as  the 
eilitors  knew  him,  “allowing  others  to  characterize  and  assign  him  his  place.”  , 
The  second  volume  is  made  up  of  shorter  articles,  but  so  arranged  as  to  make 
almost  a  liody  of  divinity. 

The  matter  of  these  volumes  has  been  before  the  public  for  years,  and  has 
won  its  right,  by  its  fitness,  to  survive.  In  the  work  of  selection  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  editors  have  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Every  minister  ought  to 
own  these  books. 

Thk  Transkic.uratidn  ok  Like,  and  Other  Sermons.  Ry  the  Rev.  FMward 
S.  .\twood,  D.  D.  Roston  and  Chicago:  Congregational  Sunday-School 
and  Publishing  Society.  (Pp.  242.  5i-25. 

A  memorial  volume,  jnepared  at  the  request  of  the  Monday  Club,  of 
which  Dr.  Atwood  was  a  member,  .and  containing  sermons  selected  from  his 
writings  by  a  committee  of  the  Club,  together  with  a  brief  biogr.aphical 
sketch.  The  sermons  exhibit  barge  intellectual  power,  and  have  a  substratum 
of  sound  doctrine.  They  are  sympathetic,  timely,  and  earnest.  The  compi¬ 
lation  of  this  work  is  a  worthy  act,  well  performed. 
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The  Blessed  Dead.  By  J.  M.  Greene,  D.  D.  Boston  and  Chicago  :  Con¬ 
gregational  Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Society.  (Pp.  89.  41^x3.) 

A  precious  little  volume,  breathing  comfort  for  the  bereaved.  Horn  in 
the  finding  of  comfort  in  the  promises  of  Christ,  the  author  seeks  to  bring 
all  friends  of  “  the  blessed  dead  ”  to  a  share  in  the  consolation  which  comes  of 
an  abiding  faith. 

According  to  Promise:  or,  The  Lord’s  Method  of  Dealing  with  his  Chosen 
People.  A  Companion  Volume  to  “.Ml  of  (irace.”  By  C.  11.  Spurgeon 
(Pp.  130.  5^x3^^.)  Also  My  Sermon  Notes,  Romans  to  Revelation. 

(Pp.  408.)  New  York:  Funk  and  Wagnalls. 

Not  a  homiletic  model  or  a  safe  theological  guide,  with  much  of  hastily 
prepared,  crudely  formulated,  and  badly  digested  matter,  Spurgeon  has  given 
to  the  press  much  that  is  entitled  to  survive  for  its  own  good  sense,  earnest¬ 
ness,  and  piety.  The  volumes  before  us  are  excellent  examples  of  his  ser¬ 
mons,  which,  notwithstanding  their  defects,  place  him  in  the  front  r.ank  of 
preachers  of  our  generation.  Direct,  forcible,  coming  quickly  to  personal 
applications,  they  well  illustrate  Spurgeon’s  own  principle,  that  “Where  the 
application  begins,  the  sermon  begins.’’  Would  that  we  might  look  for  many 
other  volumes  from  his  pen  ! 

The  WoRl.D  TO  Come.  By  William  Burnet  Wright,  author  of  “Ancient 
Cities.”  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  .Milllin,  and  Company.  (Pp. 
307.  5X2X.)  $1.25. 

Not  a  treatise  on  Eschatology,  but  a  series  of  sermons,  beginning  with  New 
Year’s  and  closing  with  Christmas,  and  apparently  containing  the  cream  of  a 
year’s  preaching.  Many  of  these  sermons  set  forth  in  a  very  striking  and 
attractive  manner  the  practical  truths  of  the  Christian  religion. 

First  Principles  of  Faith.  By  Marshall  Randles,  author  of  “  Forever,” 
“  Substitution,”  etc.  New  York  :  Phillips  and  Hunt;  Cincinnati :  Crans¬ 
ton  and  Stowe.  (Pp.  307.  5^x334.)  $1.50. 

“  The  present  volume  only  aspires  to  be  one  of  many  contributions  made 
in  vindication  of  those  great  principles  which  underlie  the  experience  and 
practice  of  true  religion.”  It  is  a  succinct  and  cogent  presentation  of  the 
theistic  argument,  having  many  features  worthy  of  commendation,  and  few 
indeed  that  call  for  unfavorable  criticism. 

The  Gist  ok  It.  A  Philosophy  of  Human  Life.  By  Rev.  Thos.  E.  Barr, 
B.  A.  With  an  Introductory  Note  by  Rev.  D.  S.  Gregory,  D.  D.,  Ex- 
President  of  Lake  Forest  University.  New  York  :  A.  C.  Armstrong  and 
Son.  (Pp.  xxxiii,  350.  5^x3^.) 

This  is  an  admirable  presentation  of  the  facts  of  human  life  and  their 
rational  interpretation  as  affording  a  sound  basis  for  the  creed  with  which 
the  volume  closes:  “I  believe  in  God, — in  the  living,  personal  God.  I 
believe  that  his  creation  is  one  perfect  whole  :  that  in  man  his  matchless 
nature  is  truly  though  faintly  typified ;  that  in  the  sphere  of  objective  being 
the  same  divine  nature  reveals  itself;  and  that  when  freed  from  the  domina- 
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tion  of  passion,  prejudice,  and  superstition,  suffered  to  comport  itself  in  nor¬ 
mal  activity,  the  human  spirit  naturally,  necessarily,  threads  its  way  through 
the  complex  of  life  and  being  till  it  stands  and  communes,  face  to  face,  with 
the  most  real,  the  most  concrete  of  all  beings, — the  theist’s,  the  Christian’s 
God  ”  (p.  342).  To  bring  the  reader  thus  to  tJod  through  the  facts  of  life 
inductively  considered,  and  to  a  cordial  acceptance  of  revealed  religion  and 
of  Christ,  is  the  purpose  of  the  book.  It  is  a  capital  book  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  a  thinking  young  man.  Its  author  is  a  young  man  :  but  his  youth 
is  not  to  be  despised.  Apart  from  its  other  excellent  features,  his  book 
gives  “  the  gist  ”  of  mental  and  moral  science. 

VVe  may  venture  to  suggest  that  established  facts  concerning  the  glacial  pe¬ 
riod  hardly  warrant  the  author’s  rather  incredulous  reference  to  “  the  ice-sheet 
hypothesis,  with  its  yet  irreconcilable  anomalies,”  or  to  the  co-ordination  of 
this  hypothesis  with  that  of  Donnelly’s  “  Ragnarok  ”  (p.  57);  and  we  are 
quite  conlident  that  the  two  references  to  magnesium  on  page  69  were  me.ant 
for  manganese. 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  following :  “  Freedom  is  not  a  condition  of  obli¬ 
gation . /  ought  does  not  include  lean.  On  the  contrary,  when  obli¬ 

gation  appears,  it  creates  the  condition  of  its  own  action  ;  so  that  I  ought  be¬ 
comes  a  condition  of  /raw”  (p.  39).  The  portion  of  the  book  from  which 
this  is  quoted  is  one  which  the  author  indicates  has  been  given  him  mostly  by 
his  teachers.  It  is  possible  that  when  he  thinks  this  portion  of  the  subject 
through  for  himself  more  independently,  he  will  see  that  there  can  be  no 
rational  conception  of  obligation  except  as  limited  by  ability.  /  ought  not 
only  includes  /  can,  but  the  absolute  necessity  of  its  being  so  is  the  clearest 
of  all  ethic.al  certainties. 

Poetry,  CoMKOY,  AND  Duty.  Hy  C.  C.  Everett,  D.  D.,  Hussey  Professor 

of  Theology  in  Harvard  University.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton, 

Mifflin,  and  Company.  (Pp.  315.  5^x3/4")  $1.50. 

A  book  of  m.ature  thought  and  unflagging  interest,  which  to  be  thoroughly 
appreciated  needs  to  be  read  consecutively  and  with  care.  There  are  three 
divisions  of  the  book,  corresponding  to  the  subjects  indicated  in  the  title, 
and  each  treating  its  subject  independently.  In  a  brief  conclusion  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  three  are  shown.  In  poetry,  using  the  term  in  its  wide  sense,  the 
enjoyment  of  beauty,  the  relation  of  subject  to  object  is  one  of  entire  sympathy: 
the  spirit  feels  itself  one  with  nature,  so  that  the  freedom  and  strength  of 
nature  give  it  joy  in  the  very  beholding  of  them.  In  the  comic,  the  spirit 
holds  itself  apart  fiom  and  above  the  object,  with  entire  absence  of  sympathy. 
It  neither  desires  nor  regrets,  loves  nor  hates  :  it  is  simply  amused,  and  self- 
complete  in  its  amusement.  In  duty,  the  spirit  feels  the  power  of  the  laws 
that  control  the  universe  ;  and  subjection  takes  the  place  of  freedom.  Duty 
has  a  dignity  not  in  the  comic,  and  a  grandeur  absent  even  from  the  joy  of 
beauty. 

This  suggestion  of  thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis  will  be  found  elsewhere 
in  the  book,  notably  in  the  analysis  of  the  tragic  into  its  elements  of  Neces- 
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sity,  lilindiiess  (a  leim  liardly  adecjuatf),  and  Ket iil)uti()u.  Tlir<)uy[li(>ut, 
the  law  of  the  survival  of  tlie  fittest  comes  in,  and  nowhere  more  litly  tlian  in 
the  discussion  of  the  origin  of  laugliter.  If  tliis  semi-serious  conjecture  he 
correct,  and  laughter  originated  in  tlie  rising  of  a  portion  of  tlie  newly-evolved 
human-race  above  the  annoyances  incident  to  their  experiences  with  their  less 
fully  developed  servants,  and  this  portion  liy  their  advantage  thus  gained  sur¬ 
vived,  we  have  here  a  suggestion  worth  the  careful  attention  of  the  jnesent  gen¬ 
eration  of  sadly  per])lexed  house  keepers,  together  witli  induhitalde  proof  of 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  servaiit-girl  joke. 

Christian  riiii.osoi'iiv.  Hy  Kphraim  L.  Frothingham  and  Arthur  L. 

Krothinghani.  llaltimore  :  Published  by  .Arthur  I..  Frothingham.  (P|).  71. 

An  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  existence  of  evil,  by  denying  for  it 
an  origin.  Any  view  which  involves  the  creation  of  the  devil,  it  holds,  makes 
God  include  the  devil :  the  true  view  is,  that  from  all  eternity  “  the  ideal,  es¬ 
sence,  and  type  of  darkness  .and  evil  must  have  subsisted  in  the  increate  Not- 
god  ”  (p.  36).  This  evil  is  also  everl.asting  (p.  8).  Therefore,  this  system 

of  “Christian  theology  is  based  on  du.alism ; . and  when  it  becomes 

monistic . then  it  loses  God”  (p.  41).  This  is  important,  if  true. 

Thk  Working  Church.  By  Charles  F.  Thwing,  D.IJ.  New  York  :  The 

Baker  and  T.aylor  Company.  (Pp.  154.  5x2%.) 

A  straightforward,  practic.al  essay  by  one  whose  success  entitles  him  to  a 
hearing  on  the  subject.  Sever.al  of  the  articles  have  been  published  in  relig¬ 
ious  papers,  and  there  have  proved  their  right  to  attention  and  favor.  In 
their  present  form  they  are,  and  will  be,  still  more  useful,  and  more  favor.ably 
received. 

Methods  ok  Church  Work.  Religious,  Social,  .and  Financial.  By  Rev. 

Sylv.anus  Stall,  A.  M.  New  York  :  Funk  and  W.agnalls.  (I’p.  304. 

$1-50- 

A  volume  well  filled  with  matter,  much  of  which  is  not  accessible,  so  far 
as  we  know,  in  other  volumes.  It  is  not  substituted  for  works  on  pastoral 
theology,  but  a  supplement  to  such  works.  Its  information  is  mostly  practi¬ 
cal,  and  de.als  with  organizations,  fin.ancial  arrangements,  etc. 

Incidents  IN  A  Busy  Like.  An  Autobiography.  By  Asa  Bullard.  Boston 

and  Chicago:  Congregational  Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Society.  (Pp. 

235-  6x3!^.)  $1.25. 

Mr.  Bullard  was  connected  with  the  Congregational  Sunday-School  and 
Publishing  Society  for  fifty-four  years,  and  was  known  throughout  the  country 
through  his  own  visits  to  the  Sunday-schools,  and  the  visits  of  the  IVell- 
spring  to  the  homes  of  his  denomination.  He  spent  his  long  life  among  chil¬ 
dren.  and  was  young  in  heart  to  the  end.  His  life  contained  no  great  or 
striking  events,  but  abounded  in  good  works,  and  was  as  useful  as  it  was  ac¬ 
tive.  He  tells  his  life-story  in  simple  language,  as  though  speaking  to  a  little 
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circle  of  interested  friends:  imleed,  many  »)f  the  incidents  related  must  have 
been  tohl  thus  many  times,  and  in  much  the  same  form.  It  is  full  of  interest. 
An  introduction  hy  Or.  McKenzie  and  a  chapter  “  In  Memoriam”  by  Mr.  M. 
C.  Hazard  a(hl  much  to  its  value  and  interest. 

Thk  l’\i  I'Ki)  .Si  atks  ok  Vksi'krday  AM)  To-Morrow.  Hy  William  Har¬ 
rows,  1).  1)..  author  of  “  Twelve  Nii^hts  in  the  limiters’  Camp;”  “Ore- 
ijon  :  the  Struj^^ie  for  Hossession  ;  ”  *•  The  Indian’s  Side  of  tlie  Indian 
(,)ueslion,”  etc.  Hoston  :  Roberts  Hrothers.  iSSS.  (Pp.  419.  S/i'^3') 

The  recent  tleath  of  Dr.  Harrows  at  a  ripe  old  a^je  will  call  attention 
again  to  this  remarkable  work.  The  author,  having  had  .an  extensive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  our  country’s  growth  and  needs,  both  from  wide  reading  and  much 
travel  during  many  years  from  east  to  west,  learned  from  the  (jiiestions  he  was 
asked  just  wh.at  people  wanted  to  know,  and  gave  it  in  this  book.  The 
chapters  entitled,  “  How  large  is  the  West?”  “Lynch  Law,”  “Landhold¬ 
ings  in  the  Cnited  States,”  “The  R.ailway  System  of  the  W'est,”  “  Ancient 
Chicago,”  (Chicago  is  younger  by  several  years  than  was  Dr.  Harrows  at  tlje 
time  of  his  death !)  and  “  Pioneering  in  Education,”  are  as  full  of  information 
as  they  are  replete  with  interest.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book.  The 
focus  of  attention  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  upon  the  West,  whose  magnitude  and 
possibilities  dawn  anew  upon  one  in  the  reading.  The  prospect  for  “to¬ 
morrow,”  though  not  without  grave  dangers,  is  on  the  whole  hopeful* 
Whatever  the  calendar  may  say  of  Dr.  Harrows’  more  than  three-score  and 
ten  years,  the  reader  knows  that  he  died  young.  Hut  the  reader  will  realize 
anew  our  perils  from  illiteracy,  immor.ality,  and  irreligion,  and  will  find  much 
food  for  serious  thought  in  the  facts  set  forth  on  these  matters.  “  With  two 
millions  of  voters  who  cannot  read  and  write  their  own  ballots,  the  United 
States  may  well  consider  why  there  are  so  many  dead  republics  ”  (Pp.  413.) 

Rei'REsentative  English  Prose  and  Prose  Writers.  Hy  Theodore 
W.  Hunt,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Language  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  New  Jersey,  author  of  “The  Principles  of  Written  Discourse,” 
etc.  (Pp.  527.) 

Uniform,  by  the  same  author,  Sri'DiKS  IN  Literature  and  Style.  (Pp. 
296.)  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son.  •)  Each  volume, 

$1.50. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  is  in  three  parts.  Part  1.  contains  an  historic 
sketch  of  the  development  of  English  prose,  in  which  much  information  is 
condensed  into  the  limits  of  about  a  hundred  pages.  Part  H.  devotes  nearly 
another  hundred  pages  to  a  consideration  of  the  characteristics  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  prose.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  studies 
of  the  great  masters  of  prose.  Each  chapter  treats  of  the  writings  of  a 
single  author,  and  contains  a  biographical  sketch,  a  list  of  his  prose  writings, 
and  a  critique  on  his  style,  which  delineates  plainly  and  carefully  his  merits 
and  defects.  Of  these  chapters  there  are  twelve : — one  each  for  Hacon, 
Hooker,  Milton,  Swift,  Addison,  Samuel  Johnson,  Hurke,  Lamb,  Macaulay, 
De  (^uincey,  Dickens,  and  Carlyle — and  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  any 
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changes  in  ihe  list  of  authors  considered,  either  for  their  rank  as  masters  of 
style  or  the  variety  of  their  writings. 

The  body  of  the  second  volume  is  somewhat  in  the  line  of  an  expansion 
of  F*art  If.  of  the  first.  To  it  are  appended  two  chajiters  embracing  studies 
of  the  style  of  Kmerson  and  Matthew  Arnold. 

The  two  volumes,  while  independent,  supplement  each  other.  They  are 
well  adapted  for  the  use  either  of  the  general  reader  or  of  the  student  in  the 
class-room. 

iNSriTiii'KS  Of  KcoNOMit’S.  .\  Succinct  Text-l!ook  of  Political  Economy 
for  the  Use  of  Classes  in  Colleges,  High  Schools,  and  .Vcademies.  Hy 
Klisha  llenjamin  Amlrews,  1).  1).,  l.L.D.,  President  of  brown  L  niversity. 
boston:  Silver,  burdett,  and  Company.  (Pp.  227.  $t.25. 

'Phis  is  a  remarkably  clear  and  concise  statement  of  the  principles  of 
political  economy.  The  text  is  very  brief,  but  is  supplemented  by  footnotes 
and  abundant  references  t»)  larger  works.  It  will  prove  very  serviceable 
in  high  schools. and  academies  where  the  main  facts  must  be  taught  in  a  short 
time,  the  references  serving  as  a  guide  to  further  study.  We  do  not  admire 
the  type  ;  the  heavy  catch-words  mar  the  beauty  of  the  page,  but  as  this  is 
the  result  r)f  deliberate  choice  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  is  claimed  as  one 
of  the  merits  of  the  book,  we  hesitate  to  criticise. 

Tiik  Sof'iAi.  I.NKI.UENCK  OK  Ch R ISTI AN i  i'V,  with  Special  Reference  to  Con¬ 
temporary  Problems,  by  David  J.  Hill,  l.L.I).,  President  of  bucknell 
University,  boston:  Silver,  burdett,  and  C«>mpany.  (I’p.  231.  5^x3^^.) 

$1.25. 

This  volume  contains  the  Newton  Lectures  for  1887.  The  anther  defines 
Christianity  as  the  influeneeof  Christ,  and  shows,  in  a  spirit  of  sympathy  with 
biblical  Christianity,  but  freedom  from  narrowness  or  dogmatism,  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  this  intlucnce  upon  present  problems  connected  with  Labor,  Wealth, 
Marriage,  Education,  Legislation,  and  the  Repression  of  Crime.  It  is  worthy 
of  high  commendation.  We  notice  a  lapsus  on  page  36,  wdiere  the  author 
attributes  a  statement  of  the  apostie  John  to  John  the  baptist. 

Tmk  SroRY  OK  A  Heathen  and  His  Transformation,  by  H.  L.  Reade. 
With  Illustrations,  boston  and  Chicago  :  Congregational  Sunday-School 
and  Publishing  Society.  (Pp.  82.  4j^x2^.) 

A  true  story,  too  wonderful  to  be  otherw'ise  than  true  :  it  will  be  a  good 
book  for  Christians  who  think  missionary  stories  all  dull, — and  for  other 
people  as  well. 

The  Seve.n  Laws  ok  'I'kachiN(;.  by  John  M.  Gregory,  I.L.  D.,  Ex-Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Civil  Service  of  the  United  States,  and  Ex-President  of  the 
State  University  of  Illinois,  boston  :  Congregational  Sunday-School  and 
Publishing  Society.  (Pp.  144.  5J^x3'4.) 

These  seven  articles,  published  first  in  the  Pilgrim  Teacher  a  few  years  ago, 
were  received  with  an  interest  and  appreciation  that  amply  justify  their  pub¬ 
lication  in  permanent  form.  All  teachers,  either  in  public  schools  or  bible 
classes,  will  be  profited  by  a  careful  study  of  the  principles  of  instruction  as 
here  delineated. 
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Adams’s,  Myron,  The  Coniiiuious  [ 
Creation,  noticed,  191.  | 

Andrews’,  Elisha  Henjainin,  I).  I),,  i 
Institutes  of  Economics,  noticed,  ! 
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Antiquity  of  Man,  Recent  Discover-  j 
ies  bearing  on  the,  article  on,  by  | 
(i.  Frederick  Wright,  1).  I).,  298;  | 
discoveries  of  Houcher  de  I’erlheS  i 
at  Al)beville,  298;  discoveries  in  j 
Soutliern  England,  299;  age  of  the 
gravel  ileposits  in  England  and 
France,  299;  complexity  of  the  gla¬ 
cial  problem  in  Europe,  300;  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  jrroblem  in  America,  j 
300;  discovery  of  implements  by 
Dr.  Abbott  at  Trenton,  301;  discov¬ 
ery  of  implements  in  similar  de¬ 
posits  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
301;  man  in  America  in  the  closing 
stages  of  the  glacial  period,  302; 
date  of  the  glacial  period,  303;  <lis- 
coveries  in  California.  303;  Calave¬ 
ras  skull,  304;  discoveries  of  stone 
mortars  under  'I'able  Mountain,304; 
Nampa  image,  305;  extent  and  age 
of  the  lava  deposits,  306;  age  of  the 
extinct  forms  of  life  associated  with 
human  remains  in  California,  307;  j 
connection  of  the  lava  flows  with  : 
the  glacial  period,  308;  investi-  j 
gations  still  proceeding,  308;  | 
these  necessitate  an  elastic  chronol-  I 
ogy  in  the  Old  Testament,  309.  1 

Apocalypse,  The  Influence  of  the,  on  ! 
Christian  Art,  article  on,  by  Rev.  | 
George  E.  Hates,  670;  origin  of  : 
the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages,  671;  | 
symbolism  of  the  Apocalypse,  672;  j 
the  palm,  673;  the  crown,  673;  i 
the  four  living  creatures,  674;  the  j 
Queen  of  Heaven,  674:  the  great  1 
dragon,  674;  Dante’s  “Divine  | 
Comedy,”  675;  the  angels’  of  the  1 
Apocalypse,  676;  Michael  the  arch¬ 
angel,  677;  Raphael’s  picture  of, 
67^;  gargoyles  and  griffins,  679; 


All  Saints’  Day,  680;  the  East  Judg¬ 
ment,  b8i;  better  knowledge  of  the 
Hible  in  Germany,  682;  Albert 
Diirer’s  work,  6S3;  religious  art 
displaced  by  books,  685. 

Appel’s,  Theodore,  D.  D.,  The  Eife 
and  Work  of  John  Williamson  Ne- 
vin,  noticed,  522. 

Archibald’s,  Rev.  A.  W.,  The  Bibl^ 
Verified,  noticed,  182. 

Atwood’s,  Rev.  Edward  S.,  1).  D., 
The  Transfiguration  of  Eife, 
noticed,  707. 

H. 

Harr’s,  Rev.  Thos.  E.,  H.  A.,  The 
Gist  of  It,  noticed,  708. 

Harrow’s,  Wm.,  D.  D.,  The  United 
States  of  Yesterday  and  To-mor¬ 
row,  noticed,  71 1. 

Hates,  Rev.  George  E.,  article  by, 
670. 

Heet’s,  Joseph  .\gar.  The  Credentials 
of  the  Gospel,  noticed,  182. 

Benevolence  Theory  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment,  The,  article  on,  by  Frank 
Hugh  Foster,  Ph.D.,  104;  system¬ 
atic  statement,  104;  definition 
of  the  benevolence  theory,  104; 
benevolence  in  the  first  creation 
of  man,  I06;  free  will  and  be¬ 
nevolent  creation,  108;  commu¬ 
nication  of  law  and  moral  gov¬ 
ernment  to  man,  1 10;  consequences 
of  moral  influences  under  which 
men  are  placed,  112;  consequences 
of  forgiveness  without  condition, 
1 13;  condition  of  forgiveness,  114; 
the  way  in  which  Christ’s  .sacrifice 
meets  the  obligations,  II5;  sum¬ 
mary  of  benevolence  theory,  1 17; 
subsidiary  topics,  1 18;  justification 
by  faith,  119;  imputation,  121;  ex¬ 
tent  ot  atonement,  I2i;  capacity  in 
which  God  acts  in  forgiving  sin, 
122;  advantage  of  this  theory,  123; 
relation  to  old  theory,  124;  relation 
to  biblical  expressions,  125. 
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Bible  from  the  Public  Schools  of  Wis-  i 
cousin,  Tlie  Kxpulsion  of  the,  criti¬ 
cal  note  on.  174. 

Biblical  Scholarship  and  Insi)iration, 
noticed,  531. 

Blake’s.  Buchanan.  B.  I).,  I  low  to 
Read  Isaiah,  noticed,  700. 

Boise's,  James  K.,  lb  I*.,  'I'he  Kpis- 
tlcs  of  St.  Paul,  noticerl,  702. 

Books  Received,  54d- 

Broail  Churcli  'riieoloijy, 'I’he.  article 
on.  by  the  Rev.  Ilenry  C.  Hitch¬ 
cock,  630:  relation  of  f^)lerid^c  to, 
630;  of  Maurice,  032:  philosophi¬ 
cal  preparations  for.  632;  inlluence 
of  Kant,  633;  of  Mansel,  636: 
Maurice’s  answer  to  Mansel,  <>37; 
rej^ulative  truths  distini'iiished  fimm 
speculative,  (>40;  Maurice's  view  of 
the  divine  immanence,  644;  of  sin, 
645;  of  punishment.  646;  of  jiisti- 
licatiim  and  atonement,  6471  errors 
of  Coleridge  and  Maurice,  648; 
Beecher’s  position,  (>40;  Finney’s 
comprehensive  views,  <>50. 

Bro.adus’,  John  A.,  I).  H.,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  noticed,  542. 

Bullard’s,  Asa,  Incidents  in  a  Busy 
Life,  noticed,  710. 

Burton's,  Rev.  Henry,  The  (it>spel 
according  to  Luke,  noticcil,  iSS. 

C. 

Caldwell’s,  Samuel  Lunl.  I).  1)., 
Cities  of  our  Faith,  noticed;  304. 

Canonical  Formula  introducing  cer¬ 
tain  Historical  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  .V,  article  on,  by  J.  \. 
Paine,  Ph.l)..  652:  .su]>posed  bibli¬ 
cal  errors  disappearing.  652;  ap¬ 
parent  discrepancy  between  Judg. 
i.  1  and  Josh.  xi.  21,  22,  653;  ex¬ 
planation  of,  by  Lord  Hervey,654; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Deane,  655:  by  Kcil, 
656;  by  Wellhausen,  057;  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Budde,  658;  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Oxford,  659:  by  Dr.  Wordsworth, 
660;  author’s  suggestion  of  a  cor¬ 
rupt  text,  662;  a  canonical  formula 
misplaced,  663;  the  discrepancy 
belongs  to  lower  criticism,  not  to 
higher,  668. 

Cardinal  Newman,  A  Tribute  from 
the  Anglican  Standpoint,  an  article 
on,  by  Henry  Hayman,  D  I).,  144; 
the  rise  of  the  Tractarian  move¬ 
ment.  144;  position  of  the  old  and  I 


new  Fnglish  theological  |iarties 
toward  llte  Thirty-nine  .Vrticles, 
14*);  his  position  on  the  same,  149; 
gradual  separation  from  the  Fstab- 
lished  Church,  150;  his  characteris¬ 
tics  and  the  tribute  paid  him  by  all, 
151;  as  a  controversialist,  153;  not 
a  mystic,  154:  his  logic,  I53:hisper- 
•sonality,  15,6;  his  conversion  to 
Romanism.  158;  a  sense  of  the  ob- 
jecti\ity  of  the  highest  truth,  the 
key-stone  of  his  mental  system, 
160;  his  political  utter.ances,  162; 
Newman  as  a  writer,  163;  Newman 
ami  Wesley  compared,  Itrp. 

Caileman’s  Wie  isl  die  Well  entstnn- 
den,  noticeil,  3f»5. 

Christian  Fxperience  as  a  Source  of  a 
Systematic  Theology, article  on,  by 
Frank  Hugh  Foster,  Ph.  D.,  586; 
three  sources  of  Christian  experi¬ 
ence,  58();  ( 'hristian  experience  is 
a  source  of  doctrine,  587;  reason¬ 
able  that  it  should  be.  588;  indi¬ 
vidual  Christian  experience,  589; 
catholic  Christian  experience,  591; 
the  .Scriptures  a  deposit  of  cath¬ 
olic  expcTiencc,  592;  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  great  teachers  of 
the  church  another  deposit,  593; 
denominations  a  source,  595;  un¬ 
founded  objection  to  this  view  of 
catholic  experience,  595;  Christi.an 
experience  is  not  infallible,  596; 
is  not  e(pially  valuable  for  all  iiarts 
of  the  system  of  iloctrinc,  596;  is 
not  alsvays  positive  in  its  utterances, 
597:  errors  of  Schleiermacher  and 
his  followers,  597:  advantages  of 
the  use  of  Christian  experience  as  a 
source  of  doctrine,  598;  improve¬ 
ment  possible  in  the  methods  of 
theology,  599:  closer  adherence  to 
facts  rendereil  necessary,  t>oo;  sol¬ 
idity  given  to  structure  of  doctrine, 
(K)i;  spiritual  element  of  theology 
made  emphatic.  601;  reaction  upon 
our  biblical  interpretation  possilile, 
t»02:  Christian  experience  can  never 
be  a  standard  of  ultimate  appeal, 
603;  it  has  an  auxiliary,  but  not  a 
co-ordinate,  authority  with  the  Bi¬ 
ble  in  the  determination  of  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine,  604. 

Church  Union  in  Japaji,  .\  Study  of 
the  Causes  of  the  Failure  of  the  Re¬ 
cent  Efforts  to  Secure,  article  on, 
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4<)4:  l)rii;lit  pros])ecls  of  success  in 
tlie  efforts,  494:  liiiul  postpoiicment 
of  llte  union,  496;  reasons  assifrned 
for  the  act,  496;  history  of  the  ef¬ 
forts,  499;  the  beoinniuos,  499;  first 
six  months  of  discussion.  500:  tlie 
I’resbyterians  and  Conorefialional-  , 
ists  compared  as  to  their  knowl-  | 
edge  of  churcli  polity.  501;  opposi-  | 
tion  started  at  I'okyo,  502;  iiiHu-  | 
ence  of  foreign  ^ipinions,  ^oy.  in- 
Huenceof  Dr.  Neesima,  505:  rnion 
Conventions  at  Osaka,  507,  action 
of  the  Itchi  Convention,  507;  of 
the  Kumiai  Convention,  50S;  the 
second  six  months  of  discussion  and 
committee  work  605;  turning-point 
of  the  movement,  605;  circular  let¬ 
ter  issued  by  two  Tokyo  editors, 
(>05;  circular  letter  sent  out  by  D. 
W.  Learned,  606;  request  for  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  desired  changes,  606; 
inlluence  of  these  “Statements,” 
607;  translation  of  Dexter’s  “I  land- 
Hook  of  Congregationalism,”  608; 
attitude  of  the  Doshisha  students. 
6o<);  other  inlluences,  609:  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Kumiai  and  Itchi  com¬ 
mittees,  61 1 ;  publication  of  revised 
constitution. 61 1 , 613;  informal  con¬ 
ferences,  61 1 :  the  two  annual  meet¬ 
ings,  613;  the  Kumiai  Annual 
Meeting,  614;  three  parties  and  the 
principles  animating  them,  615: 
best  form  of  church  polity,  620; 
publication  of  a  private  letter  from 
a  Kumiai  member  to  an  Itchi  mem¬ 
ber,  620;  Itchi  Annual  Meeting, 
621;  the  “ultimatum,”  623;  con¬ 
clusion,  625, 

Cicero’s  Writings  and  Paul’s  Kxternal 
Evidence  .as  to,  article  on,  by  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Mead,  470;  argument  from 
silence  and  from  testimony.  470; 
Paul  and  Cicero  compaied,  471;  .al¬ 
lusions  to  Cicero  by  writers  of  the 
Ciceronian  age,  472;  Varro,  473; 
Julius Ciesar,  Cornelius  Nepos.  474; 
Sallust,  476;  Lucretius,  477;  Catul¬ 
lus,  Varro  Atacinus.  478;  of  the 
Augustan  age,  478;  Livy,  478;  Pom- 
peius  Trogus,  Vitruvius  Pollio,  479; 
Julius  lIyginus,M.  Verrius  Flaccus, 
480;  Rutilius  Lupus,  481;  the  Greek 
Writers,  481;  by  the  writers  of  the 
Silver  age  of  Roman  Literature 
483;  Strabo,  Velleius  Paterculus, 


4S3;  Seneca  the  ehler.  484;  younger 
Seneca.  485;  Columella,  4S6:  (Quin¬ 
tus  Asconius,  Pedianus,  Lucan, 
Petronius  .Vrbiter,  elder  Pliny,  4S7; 
allusions  to  Paul’s  writings,  489; 
by  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius  of 
-Vntioch,  489;  Polycarp.  490;  in 
Epistle  of  Parnabas,  490;  not  found 
in  P.apias.  490;  Epistle  to  Diogne- 
tus.  490:  Didache,  Shepherd  of 
Hernias.  491:  Justin  Martyr,  Mar- 
cion,  491;  Tatian,  Dionysius,  Ileg- 
esippus,  492;  Muratorian  Canon, 
492;  Melito  of  Sardis,  Theophilus 
of  Antioch,  Athenagoras  of  Athens, 
492;  Irenmus,  493;  Summary,  493. 

Cox’,  S.amuel,  D.D.,  The  Hook  of 
Ecclesiastes,  noticed,  539. 

Cramer,  Professor  Frank,  critical  note» 
by,  510. 

Cremer’s,  Dr.  Hermann,  Die  Fort- 
dauer  der  Geistesgaben  in  (ter  Kir- 
che,  noticed,  355. 

Critical  Notes,  171,  332,  510,  686. 

Crooker’s,  Joseph  Henry,  Jesus 
llrought  D.ack,  noticed,  540. 

Crooks’,  George  R.,  D.  D., 'I'he  Life 
of  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson,  notic¬ 
ed,  524. 

Current  Discussions  in  Theology, no¬ 
ticed,  183. 

I). 

Dale’s,  R.  W.,  LL.  D.,  The  Living 
Christ  and  the  Four  (iospels,  no¬ 
ticed,  541 . 

Dana  on  Genesis  and  Science,  criti- 
c.al  note  on,  171. 

Delitzsch’s,  Franz,  Messianic  Prophe¬ 
cies  in  Historical  Succession, 
noticed,  696, 

Dougl.as,  James,  D.D.,  article  by, 
.|(X);  death  of,  544. 

E. 

Elliott’s,  Charles,  D.D.,  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Prophecy,  noticed,  696. 

Emotional  and  Ethical  in  Religion, 
The,  article  on,  by  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Williams,  456;  term  “religion,” 
456;  the  Calvinist  makes  the  emo¬ 
tional  the  primary  element  of  vir¬ 
tue  and  the  ethical  an  emanation 
ol  it,  456;  facts  ol  moral  science, 
457;  value  of  feelings,  457;  they 
are  involuntary,  458;  not  our 
guide,  459;  the  emotional  not  es¬ 
sential  to  religion,  461;  objections. 
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461;  this  view  defines  the  term 
“heart,”  463;  lielps  those  trying  to 
love  (lod,  464;  explains  depravity, 
464;  total  depravity,  465;  the  infant  ^ 
dead,  467;  imputation,  etc.,  468;  I 
the  pulpit,  469. 

Kverett’s,  t*.  C.,  D.  1).,  Poetry, 
Comedy,  and  Duty,  noticed,  709. 

Exell’s,  Rev.  Joseph  S..  M.  A.,  The 
Bible  Illustrator,  noticed,  702. 

V. 

Fairfield,  Edmund  B.,  D.l).,  article 
l>y.  74- 

Faunce’s,  D.  W.,  1).  1).,  Prayer  as  a 
Theory  and  a  Fact,  noticed.  364. 

Foster,  Fr.ank  Hugh.  Ph.  1).,  articles 
by,  104,  249,  586;  review  of 

Wright’s  Charles  (Irandison  Fin¬ 
ney,  by,  520. 

Foster’s,  Randolph  S.,  I’hilosophy  of 
Christian  Experience,  noticed,  525. 

P'rothlngham’s,  E.  E.,  and  A,  1,., 
Christian  Philosophy,  noticed,  710. 

Furber,  Daniel  L,,  D.  D.,  article  by, 
545- 

(J. 

Gardiner’s,  Frederic,  Aids  to  Scrip¬ 
ture  Study,  noticed,  703. 

Gibson’s,  John  Monro,  D.  1).,  The 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  noticed, 
188. 

Ciirdlestone’s,  R.  B.,  M.  A.,  The 
Foundations  of  the  Bible,  noticed, 
694. 

(Jhadden’s,  Washington,  D.  1).,  Who 
Wrote  the  Bible,  noticed,  531. 

Goodenow,  Rev.  Smith  B.,  critical 
note  by,  342. 

Great  Discourse  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  The,  noticed,  540. 

Greene’s,  J.  M,,  D.  D.,  The  Blessed 
Dead,  noticed.  708. 

Gregory’s,  John  M.,  I.I,.  D.,  The 
.Seven  Laws  of  Teaching,  noticed, 
712. 

Griffis’,  Wm.  Elliott,  D.  D.,  The 
Lily  among  Thorns,  noticed,  695. 

H. 

Hall,  Rev.  Alfred  H.,  article  by,  322. 

Harris’s,  D.  Fisk,  Calvinism  contrary 
to  God’s  Word  and  Man’s  Moral 
Nature,  noticed,  186. 

Haygood’s,  Atticus  G.,  The  Man  of 
Galilee,  noticed,  703. 


Haynian,  Henry,  D.  D.,  article  by, 
144. 

Hibbard’s,  F.  G.,  D.  D.,  Eschatol¬ 
ogy,  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Last 
Things,  according  to  the  Chronol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Apocalvpse,  noticed, 

185. 

Hill’s,  David  J.,  LL.  D.,  The  Social 
Influence  of  Christianity,  noticed, 
712. 

Hitchcock,  Rev.  Henry  C.,  article 
by,  630. 

Horton’s,  R.  F.,  M.  A.,  The  Book 
of  Provcrl)s,  noticed,  539. 

Houghton’s,  Ross  C.,  D.l).,  John  the 
Baptist,  the  k'nierunner  of  our 
Lord,  noticed,  1 84. 

Hunt,  T.  W.,  Ph.  D.,  article  by, 
420;  Representative  English  Prose 
and  Prose  Writers,  noticed,  711; 
Studies  in  Literature  and  Style, 
noticed,  71 1. 

Huiibut  and  Doherty’s  Illustrative 
Notes,  noticed,  189. 

I. 

Immanency,  The  Divine,  article  on, 
by  James  Douglas,  1).  D.,  400;  re¬ 
lations  to  inspiration,  400;  against 
the  mechanical  theory,  401;  dis¬ 
crepancies,  402;  inspiration,  defini¬ 
tion,  404;  verbal  inspiration,  406; 
diversity  of  style,  408;  colloquial 
truth,  408;  poetic,  allegoric,  and 
symbolic  truth,  409;  Pentateuch, 
412;  .Messianic  prophecies,  415;  in¬ 
spiration  an  immanent  power,  417; 
the  Holy  Spirit,  417. 

.1. 

Johnson’s,  Edwin,  M.  A.,  The  Rise 
of  Christendom,  noticed,  357. 

K. 

Kellogg’s,  S.  H.,  D.D.,The  Book  of 
Leviticus,  noticed,  535. 

Kennedy’s,  John,  The  Self-Revela¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ,  noticed,  184; 
A  Popular  Argument  for  the  Unity 
of  Isaiah,  noticed,  701. 

Kinsley,  W.  W.,  articles  by,  128, 
218,  439. 

Knight’s,  Professor  William,  Essays 
in  Philosophy,  noticed,  362. 

Krenkel’s,  Max,  Beitrage  zur  Aufhel- 
lung  der  Geschichte  und  der  Briefe 
des  Apostels  Paulus,  noticed,  347. 
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L. 

Layman’s  View  of  Dr.  Fairfield’s 
Eschatology,  A,  critical  note  on, 
5*7- 

Le  Conte’s,  Professor  Joseph,  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Geology,  noticed,  542. 

Life  and  Services  of  Professor  Austin 
Phelps,  I).  1).,  article  on,  by  Dan¬ 
iel  L.  Furber,  D.  1).,  545;  intro¬ 
duction,  545;  remarks  on  Andover 
Seminary,  546;  Dr.  Phelps’s  ex¬ 
alted  conception  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  547,  550,  575;  his  child¬ 
hood,  547;  his  early  education,  548; 
his  college  life,  548;  intluence  upon 
him  of  Albert  Barnes,  549,  577; 
post-gr.aduate  study,  549;  professor 
of  homiletics  at  Andover,  550;  his 
ideal  of  a  true  sermon,  550;  should 
be  elaborate,  551;  on  great  themes, 
552;  well  planned,  555;  graphically 
developed,  556;  eloquently  applied, 
557;  enthusiastic,  559;  Dr.  Phelps 
as  a  biblical  student  and  theologian, 
561;  his  view  of  conversion,  562; 
connection  between  his  theory  of 
preaching  and  his  doctrinal  belief, 
563;  his  doctrinal  views,  566;  se¬ 
lection  from  a  little  collection  of 
prayers,  57 1 ;  biblical  and  theolog¬ 
ical  study  carried  on  during  his 
Boston  pastorate,  572;  his  interest 
in  psalmody, 575;  an  acceptable  and 
powerful  preacher,  576,  582;  his 
interest  in  the  masses,  577;  summa¬ 
ry  of  his  character,  580;  his  views 
of  the  heavenly  life,  583. 

l.ord’s  Prayer  make  mention  of  the 
Devil,  Does  the,  critical  notes  on, 
332,  686. 

Luther’s,  Paul,  Rome  und  Ravenna 
bis  zum  9.  Jahrhundert,  noticed, 
353* 

M. 

Manning’s,  Jacob  Merrill,  D.D.,  Ser¬ 
mons  and  Addresses,  noticed,  364. 

McConnell’s  S.  D.,  D.l).,  History  of 
the  American  Episcopal  Church, 
noticed,  353. 

McGiffert,  Rev.  J.  N.,  article  by,  279. 

Mead’s,  C.  M.,  Ph.D.,  Supernatural 
Revelation,  noticed,  359. 

Mead,  Mrs.  C.  M.,  article  by,  470. 

Merrell,  E.H.,  D.D.,  article  by,  230. 

Miracles  to  be  Expected?  Are,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  Lucius  E.  Smith,  D. 


D.,  i;  definition  of  miracle,  2;  idea 
of  God,  2;  natural  events  and  their 
relation  to  the  miraculous,  3;  mir¬ 
acles,  5;  infrequency  of,  6;  oc¬ 
currence  of,  only  at  certain  periods 
of  history,  8,  17;  reality  of  mir¬ 
acles,  9;  Dr.  Gordon’s  position, 
10;  Christ  the  sickness-bearer  as 
well  as  the  sin-bearer,  11;  promise 
of  miracles  to  the  disciples,  12;  ex¬ 
position  of  James  v.  14,  15,  17,  12; 
grounds  of  expecting  miracles  now, 
precarious,  18;  tenor  of  Scripture 
against  continuance  of  miracles, 
20;  miracles  claimed  by  Church 
Fathers  after  Justin  Martyr, 
20;  Irenoeus  and  Autolychus  on 
raising  the  dead,  21;  miracles  of 
healing  indubitable  only  under 
Christ  and  the  apostles,  21;  cast¬ 
ing  out  of  demons,  22;  eminent 
Fathers  inconsistent  on  healing, 
23;  God’s  ability  to  work  miracles 
not  limited,  24;  must  discriminate 
in  miracles  of  healing  nowadays, 
25- 

Modifications  of  the  Dogmatic  Sys¬ 
tem  taught  in  the  Congregational 
Churches  required  at  the  Present 
Time,  article  on,  by  Frank  H. 
Foster,  Ph.  D.,  249;  history  of 
New  England  Congregationalism 
to  i860,  249;  changes  introduced 
by  modern  science  and  by  German 
theological  research,  252;  domina¬ 
ting  ideas  of  the  theological  system 
to  be  taught,  254;  the  church  a  su¬ 
pernatural  institution,  254;  Christ¬ 
ian  experience  as  a  source  of  doc- 

.  trine,  261;  separation  between  the 
elements  contributed  by  reason  and 
those  gained  from  the  Bible,  271; 
inductive  method,  273;  system  of 
revealed  ethics,  277. 

Monday  Club  Sermons  for  1891,  no¬ 
ticed,  188. 

Montgomery’s,  Rev.  M.  VV.,  The 
Mormon  Delusion,  noticed,  192. 

Murray’s,  Dean  James  O.,  Francis 
Wayland,  noticed,  365. 

N. 

Natural  Religion  Prophetic  of  Rev¬ 
elation,  article  on,  by  Frederic 
Perry  Noble,  52;  prophetic  element 
in  natural  religions,  52;  conclusions 
drawn  from  historical  facts,  53 ; 
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Ejiypti.iii  conception  of  Clod  held  by 
priests  and  people,  54;  implica¬ 
tions  drawn  from  these  concep¬ 
tions,  57;  IJabylonian  religious  con¬ 
ceptions,  58;  Chinese  reconnition 
of  Clod,  62;  Hindoo  monotheism, 
64;  Hrahman  ]>antheism,  65:  the 
faith  of  Iran,  67;  lUiddhistic  con¬ 
ception  of  Clod,  69;  coiice])tions  of 
Clod  in  (Ireek,  Roman,  Clallic,  and 
.Scandinavian  religions,  70;  Mu- 
hammad.an  theology,  71;  tlie  need 
of  a  divine  revelation  emphasized 
by  such  study  of  ethnic  religions, 

72. 

Newman’s,  John  1*.,  D.l).,  Suprem- 
.acy  of  Law,  noticed,  191. 

Newton,  William  Wilberforce,  D.D., 
Dr.  Muhlenberg,  noticed,  190. 

Noble,  Frederic  Perry,  article  by,  52, 

Notes  of  Delitzsch  on  True  and  False 
Defence  of  the  liible,  introduction 
and  translation  by  H.  M.  Scott, 
D.D.,  310;  introduction,  310: 

translation,  311;  Christ  prophesied 
and  revealed,  31 1;  Christi.anity  .and 
other  religions,  312;  apparent  con- 
tr.adictions  in  the  Hible,  313;  the 
llible  a  revelation  of  Clod’s  will  and 
ways  through  men’s  hands,  315; 
errors  in  the  present  text  of  the 
JJible,  317. 

Notices  of  Recent  Publicatiuns,  182, 
347,  520,  692. 

C). 

Obituaries,  544. 

Osborn's,  H.  S.,  LL.D.,  A  Class- 
IJook  of  Diblical  History  and  Cle- 
ography,  noticed,  189. 

P. 

Paine,  J.  Ph.D.,  article  by,  652. 

Philosophical  Works  of  i.cibnitz,Tlie, 
noticed,  363. 

Philoso|)hy,  I'lie  Data  and  Method 
of,  article  on,  by  K.  H.  McrrclLD. 
D.,  230:  contradictions  of  philoso¬ 
phers,  the  ground  of  the  popular 
ilistrust  of  philosophy,  230,  phi¬ 
losophizing  necessary,  231;  difti- 
culty  in  mastering  philosophy,  231; 
relation  of  philosophy  to  other 
sciences,  233;  data  of  philo.sophy, 
233:  being,  234;  manifestation, 
235;  necessary  and  universal  prin¬ 
ciples  underlying  all  finite  being. 


2351  method  of  philosophy,  236; 
philo.so|)hical  facts  cognized  by 
re.ason  in  its  a  priori  acts  or  by  in¬ 
duction,  236:  objectivity,  238; 
philosophical  method  cognizant  of 
all  its  data,  239;  distinguishes 
being  .as  to  its  kinds,  240;  mind 
and  matter,  240;  finite  and  infinite, 
243’  regarding  order  of  being,  245; 
facts  exirlaineil  by  their  naturally 
related  laws,  247;  theism,  the 
triumphant  fin.al  philosojiliy,  248. 

Plain  Preaching,  article  on,  by  Prof, 
T.  W.  Hunt,  Ph.D.,  420;  import¬ 
ance  of  intelligibility,  421;  clear¬ 
ness  of  statement,  422;  speculative 
discussion,  423;  methods  to  secure 
clearness,  423;  preaching  must  be 
candid  and  courageous,  430; 
methods  of  cultivating  this  type, 
433;  conscientious  preaching,  435. 

Plummer’s,  .Alfred,  D.D.,  The  (ien- 
er.al  Epistles  of  St.  James  and  St. 
Jude,  noticed.  539. 

Potwin,  Professor  1..  S.,  critical  notes 
by,  332,  686. 

Prentice’s,  George,  D.  D.,  Wilbur 
Fisk,  noticed,  190. 

Presbyterian’s  View  of  Congregation¬ 
alism,  A,  article  on,  by  A.  H.ast- 
ings  Ross,  D.D.,  193;  Dr.  Killen’s 
“Framework  of  the  Church,’’  193; 
objection  to  some  minor  points, 
194:  position  on  church  polity, 
195;  independency  of  the  piimitive 
churches,  196;  Dr.  Killen’s  mis¬ 
conception  of  Congregational  pol¬ 
ity,  200;  Congregational  polity  in 
England,  204;  Dr.  Killcn’s  view  of 
union  and  co-operation  between 
Congregationalists  and  Presbyte¬ 
rians,  206;  reciprocal  rights  and 
duties  of  free  and  erpial  fellowship, 
207;  protection  and  security  for 
churches  and  ministers,  208;  Con¬ 
gregational  prt)visioii  against  doc¬ 
trinal  defection  compared  with 
that  of  the  Presbyterians,  209:  el¬ 
dership,  210;  position  of  the  peo- 
])le  in  the  Presbyterian  govern¬ 
ment,  213, 

Present  Danger  in  the  Mormon  Cris¬ 
is,  The,  critical  note  on,  178. 

Price’s,  Jacob  Embury,  The  book 
Divine,  noticed,  183. 

Purves’,  George  T.,  D.  D.,  The  Tes- 
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timony  of  Justin  Martyr  to  Early 
Christianity,  noticed,  706. 

R. 

Randles’,  Marshall,  First  Principles 
of  Faith,  noticed,  708. 

Reade’s,  II.  L.,  The  Story  of  a  Hea¬ 
then,  noticed,  712. 

Reformed  System  and  the  Larger 
Hope,  The,  article  on,  by  J.  N. 
McHitfert,  279 ;  salvation  of  the 
heathen  a  prominent  question,  279; 
further  probation  for  those  who 
have  not  heard  of  Christ,  280; 
trilemma  advanced  in  “  Progress¬ 
ive  Orthodoxy,”  281;  future  pro¬ 
bation  extended  to  others  beside 
the  heathen,  2S2 ;  scriptural  hope 
as  opjrosed  to  the  larger  hope, 
283;  scriptural  teaching  on  the 
salvation  of  the  heathen,  283 ; 
teaching  of  the  creeds  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  churehes,  285;  revealed 
conditions  of  salvation,  286;  faith, 
287;  salvation  of  infants,  289; 
Calvinistic  doctrine,  294;  West¬ 
minster  Confession,  295  ;  Calvin¬ 
ism  gives  the  firmest  grounds  for 
the  largest  scrii)tural  hope,  296. 

Resurrection  and  Final  Judgment, 
article  on,  by  Fhlmund  11,  Fair- 
field,  1).  1),,  74;  early  idea  of  final 
judgment,  75;  meaning  of  at’wv 
and  K6(Tfws,  75;  early  idea  of  resur¬ 
rection,  76;  exposition  of  Matt, 
xxii.  25-32,  76;  end  of  the  cosmos 
cannot  mean  a  time  at  end  of  all 
humanity,  79;  hour  of  judgment 
immediately  after  death,  81;  yjcTo. 
means  “immediately  after,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  lexicons  and  tlie  New 
Testament,  83;  New  Testament 
use  of  the  words  “  Paradise”  and 
“Heaven,”  86;  glorified  bodies, 
88;  What  are  we  to  understand  by 
end  of  the  world,  second  coming 
of  Christ,  the  judgment,  and  the 
setting  up  of  his  kingilom  ?  89; 
Does  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
answer  the  prophecies  of  Christ 
and  John?  91;  m.anner  of  Christ’s 
second  coming,  96;  Paul’s  idea  of 
second  coming,  as  expressed  in  his 
F^pistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  98; 
Job  xix,  25,  26,  too;  Christ’s 
preaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison. 


;i9 

100;  summary  of  views  presented, 

lOI. 

Resurrection  and  F'inal  Judgment, 
The,  critical  note  on,  339. 

Riehm’s,  Dr.  Fhlward,  Messianic 
Prophecy,  noticed,  696. 

Riggs’,  Kli.as,  1).  D.,  Notes  on  the 
Ififficult  P.ass.ages  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  noticed,  702. 

Ross,  Rev.'  A.  Hastings,  D.  D.,  arti¬ 
cle  by,  193. 

S. 

Salter’s,  Wm.  Mackintire,  Ethical 
Religion,  noticed,  703. 

Science  and  Prayer,  articles  on,  by 
William  W.  Kinsley,  128;  biblical 
teachings  of  answers  to  prayer, 
128;  scientific  attitude  towafds, 
and  objections  to,  this,  12S;  out¬ 
line  of  argument,  131;  How  can 
God  answer  prayer  without  disar¬ 
ranging  nature?  132;  power  of  hu¬ 
man  wills  over  themselves,  others, 
and  nature,  133;  misconception  of 
nature  of  miracles,  136;  no  new 
substance  introduced  in  miracles, 
138;  greater  wonders  daily  exhib¬ 
ited,  141;  God’s  sovereignty  must 
be  greater  than  vegetative,  animal, 
or  human  forces,  142;  doctrine  of 
prayer  answered,  confirmed  by  sci¬ 
entific  facts,  143;  God’s  interfer¬ 
ence  in  the  course  of  nature,  218; 
God’s  creation  of  matter,  219;  of 
germinal  force,  220;  of  different 
forms  of  life,  22 1 ;  of  bodily  or¬ 
gans,  222;  of  instinct,  223;  of  hu¬ 
man  intelligence  as  distinguished 
from  brute  instinct,  224;  of  human 
souls,  228;  God  can  effectively  in¬ 
terfere  in  nature,  439;  his  pl.ans 
not  against  it,  439;  the  individual, 
an  object  of  God’s  interest,  443; 
illustr.ations  of  this  from  science, 
444;  place  of  man  in  the  world, 
450;  need  of  environment,  453. 

Scomp,  Prof.  Henry  A.,  critical 
note  by,  517. 

Scott,  H.  M.,  D.  D.,  article  bv,  310. 

Sermon  llible.  The,  noticed,  188, 
355.  540. 

Sermon  on  the  Mount,  The  Gospel 
in  the,  article  on,  by  the  Rev.  Al¬ 
fred  H.  Hall,  322;  preliminary 
definitions,  322;  danger  of  seeing 
too  little  or  too  much  in  the  ser- 
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mon,  323;  gospel  terminology  not 
in  it,  325;  the  lieatitudes,  326; 
doctrine  of  sin  set  forth,  329;  of 
redemption,  330;  of  the  church, 
330. 

Simon,  D.  W.,  Ph,  1).,  articles  by, 
27,  369. 

Smith,  Lucius  E.,  1).  I).,  article  by,  i. 

Smith’s,  Rev.  George  Adam,  M.  A., 
The  Book  of  Isaiah,  noticed,  697. 

Smith’s,  W.  Robertson,  The  Relig¬ 
ion  of  the  Semites,  noticed,  528. 

Spear,  Rev.  C.  V.,  death  of,  544. 

Spurgeon’s,  C.  11.,  The  Salt-Cellars, 
noticed,  191;  According  to  Promise, 
noticed,  708;  My  Sermon  Notes, 
noticed,  708. 

Stalker’s,  Rev.  James,  M.  Imago 
Christi,  noticed,  703. 

Stall’s,  Rev.  Sylvanus,  Methods  of 
Church  Work,  noticed,  710. 

Stevens’s,  George  B.,  I’h.  1).  A 
Short  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Gal.atians,  noticed,  356. 

T. 

Taylor’s,  William  M.,  D.  D.,  The 
Parables  of  our  Saviour,  noticed, 
356;  The  Miracles  of  our  Saviour, 
noticed,  356. 

Thayer’s,  Professor  .J.  Henry,  The 
Change  of  Attitude  towards  the 
Bible,  noticed,  531. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  “Testimonium 
Spiritus  Sancti’’:  A  Contribution 
to  its  History  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  during  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries,  article  on, 
by  D.  W.  Simon,  Ph.  1).,  27;  Re¬ 
formation,  practical,  27;  I.uther’s 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  28; 
later  modification  of,  29;  two  as¬ 
pects  of  witness  of  the  Spirit,  29; 
Luther’s  view  of  the  practical 
witness  of  the  Spirit,  29;  of  wit¬ 
ness  of  Spirit  in  the  Bible,  33; 
Lather  and  Melanchthon,  con¬ 
trasted,  36;  views  of  Melanch¬ 


thon,  37;  Chemnitz,  41;  Selnecker, 
42;  Hunnius,  44;  Flutter,  45; 
Kromayer,  47;  Baier,  48;  changes 
of  belief  in  following  generations, 

51- 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Testimonium 
Spiritus  Sancti:  A  Contribution  to 
its  History  in  the  Reformed  Church 
during  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven¬ 
teenth  Centuries,  article  on,  by 
I).  W.  Simon,  370;  three  stages  in 
the  history  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  370;  Zwingli,  370;  Bal¬ 
linger,  376;  Peter  Martyr,  377; 
Calvin,  378;  Ursinus,  384;  Sohnius, 
385;  Wendelin,  387;  Keckermann, 
388;  Alting,  390;  Burmann,  391; 
Witsius,  393;  Turretine,  395. 

Theological  and  Scientific  Theories 
of  the  Origin  of  Man,  The,  criti¬ 
cal  note  on,  510. 

Theories  of  the  Parousia,  Resurrec¬ 
tion,  and  Judgment,  critical  note 
on,  342. 

TKwing’s,  Charles  F.,  D.  I),,  The 
Working  Church,  noticed,  710. 

Toy’s,  Crawford  Howell,  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  noticed,  349. 

W. 

Warren’s,  Israel  P.,  D.  D.,  The 
Parousia,  noticed,  192. 

Wells,  Rev.  J.  A.,  critical  note  by, 
339- 

Whedon’s  Commentary  on  the  Old 
Testament,  noticed,  692;  Essays, 
Reviews  and  Discourses;  also. 
Statements,  Theological  and  Criti¬ 
cal,  noticed,  707. 

Willcox’,  G.  B.,  D.D.,  The  Pastor 
amidst  his  Flock,  noticed,  189. 

Williams,  Rev.  John  Milton,  article 
by,  45^- 

Wright,  G.  Frederick,  D.  D.,  arti¬ 
cle  by,  298;  Charles  Grandison 
Finney,  noticed,  520. 

Wright’s,  William  Burnet,  The 
World  to  Come,  noticed,  708. 


Xhe  Moral  System  jltonement. 

BY  REV.  SAMUEL  D.  COCHRAN,  D.  D. 

LAIKiK  OCTAVO.  I*A(JKS.  Fl!LI>  CLOTH  BINDING.  S3.50. 

I*I11NTFI>  ON  TINTED  FArEK.  TO  MINISTERS,  IN  CLOTH,  «‘.i.80, 
FOST-F.\II>. 

Rev.  G.  I'.  I>.  !>•,  Ex-Pi  vsi«Ieiit  Iowa  College,  Speakintc  ol  Part  I., 

“You  have  done  thorough  and  conclusive  work  on  the  difference  between 
natural  consequences  and  penalty  and  reward  under  moral  government. 
Ditto,  on  necessity  of  atonement.” 

In  a  notice  in  the  Hartford  Religious  Herald,  he  says:  ‘‘  It  disallows  both 
BushneU’s  ‘retributive  causes  set  in  moral  natures,’  and  Butler’s  natural  gov¬ 
ernment  as  distinguished  by  him  from  moral.  *  *  *  A  good  many  other 

topics  in  it  besides  its  vigorous  dissent  from  the  ‘moral  view’  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment,  will  excite  thought  and  remark  in  Christian  circles.” 

In  another  notice,  he  says:  ‘‘But  it  is  nothing  ephemeral  or  superficial. 
The  author  believes  in  going  to  the  bottom  of  things.  He  has  spared  no 
pains  to  make  his  treatise  thorough  .and  impregnable.  There  is  a  world  of 
hard  study  and  thinking  in  it.” 

Ill  iiii  <-(liiori:il  in  the  «  Cliristiiiii  Mirror,”  Portland,  Maine,  it  is  said: 

“  The  book  is  philosophical,  argumentative,  and  expository.  *  *  *  A 

great  deal  of  hard  thinking.  He  does  not  shirk  a  very  knotty  and  hard 
question  lying  in  his  way;  he  gives  no  quarter  to  sentimentalism.  He  fur¬ 
nishes  fresh  and  unwonted  trains  of  thought.” 

From  ll<‘v.  E.  F.  Will i.a ins,  D.  !>.,  ChienKo  : 

‘‘It  indicates  no  end  of  labor.  It  certainly  is  a  book  which  honors  you 
and  the  denomination.” 

From  the  Coiigr«*v:alioiialist,”  of  Feb.  28,  1889,  In  a  book  notice: 

‘‘This  treatise  is  the  fruit  of  the  profound  study  and  decided  convictions 
of  an  earnest  and  clear-headed  man.  It  deserves  the  attention  of  theolo¬ 
gians.  'I'here  is  much  about  it  which  is  fresh  and  forcible.” 

Rev.  C.  a.  Trusdell,  D.  D.,  ChicaRo,  saj's: 

‘‘  I  have  read  your  work  very  carefully  and  with  ever-increasing  interest. 
The  most  profound  and  complicated  subjects  are  treated  in  a  candid  and 
scholarly  manner,  in  as  popular  a  style  as  the  subject  will  permit.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  work  upon  the  subject  that  I  have  ever  met. 
It  ought  to  be  in  every  minister’s  library.  It  is  also  a  work  that  cannot  fail 
to  interest  every  honest  student  of  theology,  .and  ought  to  be  a  text  book  in 
all  theological  institutions.  I  hope  that  it  may  have  a  laige  sale  and  accom¬ 
plish  great  good.” 

E.  J.  GOODRICH,  Publisher, 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 


A  Manual  of  Congregationalism, 

By  Rev.  A.  Hastings  Ross,  D.  D., 

Author  of  “The  Church  Kinf^dom." 

Just  published,  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 


This  manual  is  an  honest  attempt  to  adjust  the  Con{rregatiunal 
Polity  to  its  principles  and  enlargement. 


The  Advance. 

“  The  Pocket  Manual  by  Rev.  A.  Hastings  Ross  is  likely  to  attract,  is  al¬ 
ready  attracting,  much  attention  in  the  Congregational  denomitiation.  It 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  pastor  and  every  intelligent  layman  in 
the  denomination.” 

Rev.  A.  S.  Cheseborough,  D.  D. 

“It  is  just  what  a  Congregational  minister  needs.  I  should  think  there 
would  be  a  general  demand  for  it.” 

Rev.  James  H.  Fairchild,  D.  D.,  President  Oberlin  College. 

“I  have  looked  it  over  .  ,  .  with  great  satisfaction.  It  seems  to  be 
just  what  is  needed — brief  and  clear  and  accurate.” 

Rev.  Stillivan  F.  Gale. 

“Your  Pocket  Manual  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  In  its  field  it  is  now 
alone,  I  believe.” 

Rev.  Minor  W.  Fairjield. 

“It  is  in  good  form  and  neatly  e.xecuted.  I  have  been  re.ading  it  over 
carefully  and  with  renewed  satisfaction.  It  is  the  best  thing  we  have.” 

Rev.  S.  M.  Jackson,  D,  D. 

“It  is  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  ever 
seen.  You  have  conferred  a  great  benefit  upon  the  churches  generally 
and  ministers  of  our  order  particularly.” 

Rev.  Henry  M.  Dexter  in  Congrcgationalist . 

“The  author  of  the  Pocket  Manual,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  College  in 
1857,  and  Andover  in  i860;  Congregational  pastor  for  five  years  at  Hoyls- 
ton  in  this  state,  for  the  next  ten  in  Ohio — at  Springfield  and  Columbus — 
and,  since  1876,  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.;  producer  of  the  esteemed  Ohio 
Manual ,  and  expounder  of  Church  Polity  before  the  Theological  .Seminary 
at  Oberlin,  as  well  as  Southworth  lecturer  on  Congregationalism  at  .Vndov- 
er,  the  author  of  A  Pocket  Manual  of  Congregationalism  has  a  most  worthy 
claim  upon  the  general  attention.  .And  this  the  more,  that,  in  the  change¬ 
able,  changing  and  changed  conditions  of  Congregationalism  at  the  West, 
he  has  been  an  earnest  pleader  for  the  democratic  church  polity,  not  mere¬ 
ly,  but  a  diligent  student  of  possible  modifications  which  may  better  adapt 
it  for  larger  acceptance  and  usefulness.” 

Rev.  Leroy  Warren,  Stipt.  Home  Missions  for  Michigan. 

“The  Pocket  Manual  is  a  great  advance  towards  a  rational  and  'onsist 
ent  statement  of  our  polity  over  anything  heretofore  published. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00. 

E.  J.  Goodrich,  Publisher,  Oberlin,  O. 


When  Men  Propose 

To  Subscribe  for  a  Reform  Monthly,  they  should  Examine 

OUR  day: 

(It  contains  the  well-known  BOSTON  MONDAY 
LECTURES,  now  in  their  Sixteenth  year. 

It  contains  full  discussions  on  the  following  topics 
of  Reform  :  Tempeuance,  Labor,  Education, 
.Suppression  of  Vice,  Missions,  Churc^i 
\  Work,  etc. 

IT  IS.  I  The  Editorial  Notes  in  each  number  are  invaluable, 
/  Other  features:  Vital  Points  of  Expert  Opinion, 

I  Questions,  to  Specialists,  Book  Notices,  Boston 
\  Hymns,  Portraits  of  Reform  leaders,  etc. 

JOSEPH  cook.  Editor. 

Miss  FRANCES  E.  WILLARD,  Rev.  GEO.  F.  MAGOUN,  D.  D.,  LL.  D, 

.Mrs.  .MARY  H.  HUNT,  Rev.  J.  B.  DUNN,  D.  D. 

Prof.  L.  T.  TOWNSEND,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.  Rev.  R.  G.  McNIECE,  D.  D. 

Rev.  CYRUS  HAMLIN,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  ANTHONY  COMSTOCK. 

Rev.  J.  E.  RANKIN,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  WILBUR  F.  CRAFTS,  A.  M., 

Associate  Editors. 

Some  of  the  Contributors  : 

Bishop  A.  C.  Coxe,  Geo.  W.  Cable,  Neal  Dow,  H.  Grattan  Guinness,  ex-President 
Thomas  Hill,  President  John  Hall,  Bishop  Huntingdon,  Professor  Herrick  Johnson,  Judge 
John  Jay,  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  Professor  Philip  SchafT,  Dr.  Stuckenberg,  Dr.  Joseph  Strong 
Dr.  Win.  M.  Taylor,  Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent,  President  W.  F.  Warren,  etc. 

Every  effort  will  be  put  forth  to  make  Our  Dav  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  as  in  the  past,  the  leading 

AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  REFORM. 

Subscription  Price,  $2.50  per  year  ;  Clergymen  and  Students,  $2.00.  Sin¬ 
gle  copies,  25  cents.  Back  numbers  supplied. 

Premiums. — We  make  the  following  offer  to  subscribers: 

Boston  Monday  Lectures,  by  Joseph  Cook,  10  volumes.  Biology; 
Transcendentalism;  Orthodoxy;  Conscience;  Heredity;  Marriage  ;  Labor ; 
.Socialism  ;  Occident ;  Orient. 

Any  one  of  the  above  volumes,  with  one  year’s  subscription,  $3.00;  to 
clergymen  and  students,  $2.50.  The  volumes  retail  at  $1.50  each. 

Remit  by  money  order,  express  order,  draft,  or  postal  note,  to 

OUR  DAY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

28  BEACON  ST.,  BOSTON. 

R.  H.  WASHBURNE,  Business  Agent. 


“LIFE  in  the  HILLS  of  KENTUCKY, ”  by  W.  E.  BARTON. 


A  new  book  by  a  former  Missionary  of  the  American  Mis¬ 
sionary  Association  in  the  Mountain  Region  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  It  gives  such  a  picture  of  the  home  and 
religious  life  of  this  people  as  the  “  Hoosier  School¬ 
master”  and  the  “Circuit  Rider”  give  of  life  in  the  Ohio 
Valley. 

“Life  in  the  Hills  of  Kentucky,”  by  W.  E.  Barton,  is  set  forth  in 
three  short  stories:  “The  Wind-Up  of  the  Big  Meetin’  on  no  Bus’ness,” 
“  Old  Man  Kline,”  and  “  The  Poet  of  Fodderslack  Mountain.”  This  is  told, 
chiefly,  in  the  dialect  of  the  place,  with  no  small  degree  of  skill  and  natural¬ 
ness.  The  writer  has  evidently  lived  among  people  whose  characteristics 
and  modes  of  thought  and  ways  of  life,  faults  and  foibles,  virtues  and  c.apa- 
bilities,  pathos  and  drolleries,  he  has  aimed  truthfully  to  present. — Advance. 

Vivid  and  amusing  pictures  of  the  characteristics  of  the  mountain  whites. 
He  has  no  thought  of  caricaturing  or  making  fun  of  them,  and  does  not  fail 
to  do  justice  to  the  sterling  qualities  w'hich  many  of  them  possess.  But  the 
book  will  impress  the  reader  afresh  with  the  importance  of  promoting  the 
spread  of  sound  education,  and  of  preaching  the  gospel  in  the  regions  de¬ 
scribed.  If  the  portrayals  of  the  preachers  in  these  pages  are  truthful, — as 
we  have  reason  to  believe  them, — such  preaching  is  almost  as  bad  as  none. — 
Congregationalist . 

A  book  replete  with  fine  delineations  of  character  of  the  Southern  moun¬ 
tain  people  and  scenery.  It  brings  some  descriptions  of  war  scenes  from  ac¬ 
tual  life,  and  gives  what  is  said  to  be  the  true  version  of  the  killing  of  General 
Zollicoffer. — Oberlin  News, 

“The  Wind-Up  of  the  Big  Meetin’  on  No  Bus’ness”  was  published 
separately,  two  years  ago,  and  has  called  forth  scores  of  encouraging  com¬ 
mendations  like  the  following: 

I  very  much  enjoyed  this  picture  of  mountain  life.  It  seems  to  me  vivid 
and  truthful. —  Thos.  Hughes,  Author  of '•‘•Tom  Brown  at  Rugby  f  etc. 

Unique,  original,  humorous,  pathetic,  instructive  and,  indirectly,  a  pow¬ 
erful  missionary  appeal. — //.  M,  Tenney,  D,  D,,  Oberlin.  Ohio, 

An  inimitable  and  instructive  story. — G,  F,  Wright,  D,  D,,  Editor 
'‘Bibliotheca  Sacra”;  Author  of  "  Ice  Age  in  A  merica,”  etc. 

It  is  simply  immense.  It  is  a  true  pen-picture  of  our  mountain  life,  its 
scenes,  religious  life,  kind-hearted  people,  and  mental  destitution.  Buy  it. 
read  it,  and  be  a  better  man. —  Vanceburg  (Ny,)  Times, 

Handsomely  bound  in  Cloth,  295  pages,  25  Illustrations. 
Sent  post-paid  for  $1.00. 

E.  J.  GOODRICH,  Publisher, 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 


BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA 


VOL.  XLIX.  £892. 


The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  is  published  at  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
under  the  editorial  management  of  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT, 
and  Frank  H.  Foster,  Professors  at  Oberlin,  Ohio.  As-* 
sociatc  Editors :  Professor  Edwards  A.  Park,  of  Andover; 
Ur.  JUDSON  Smith,  of  Boston;  Professors  Wm.  M.  Bar- 
BOUR,  of  Canada,  E.  C.  Bissell,  of  Hartford,  S.  IVES  CUR¬ 
TISS,  of  Chicago,  D.  W.  SiMON,  of  Scotland,  and  Archi¬ 
bald  UuFF,  of  England;  and  President  CHARLES  F. 
Thwing,  of  Cleveland. 

As  heretofore  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  will  aim  to  meet 
the  wants  of  biblical  scholars,  both  lay  and  clerical,  of  all 
denominations,  while  giving  greater  prominence  than  for¬ 
merly  to  current  topics  of  practical  interest.  The  usual  at¬ 
tention  will  be  given  to  Biblical  Criticism,  in  its  various  de¬ 
partments  ;  Theology  in  its  doctrinal,  historical,  and  practi¬ 
cal  aspects ;  the  Relation  of  Philosophy  and  Science  to  the 
Bible  ;  and  Missionary  work,  both  home  and  foreign. 

The  general  theological  position  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  will  remain  unchanged,  and  the  discussion  of  all  vital 
questions  before  the  Christian  public  will  be  continued  with 
that  catholicity  of  spirit,  that  soundness  of  learning,  and 
that  thoroughness  of  treatment,  which  has  characterized  it 
from  the  beginning.  It  will  welcome  and  aid  all  real 
progress  in  theology,  and  at  the  same  time  remain  loyal  to 
the  historic  faith  of  Christendom. 

Whatever  periodicals  of  a  more  popular  and  ephemeral 


character  may  be  taken  by  pastors  and  theological  students, 
such  thorough  discussions  as  appear  in  the  BIBLIOTHECA 
Sacra  are  indispensable  to  a  complete  mastery  of  the  great 
themes  that  are  constantly  coming  to  the  surface  in  modern 
thought.  The  following  partial  list  of  contributors  (addi¬ 
tional  to  the  editors)  during  the  past  eight  years  gives  a  bet¬ 
ter  idea  of  the  value  of  the  work  of  this  Quarterly  than  any 
collection  of  notices  would  do  : 


Pres.  J.  B.  Angell,  LL.  D.,  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor,  Mich. 

Rev.  William  J.  Batt,  Concord,  Mass. 

Rev.  A.  J.  F.  Behrends,  D.D.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Edwin  C.  Bissell,  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary. 

Prof.  James  T.  Bixby,  Meadville 
Theological  Seminary. 

Prof.  George  N.  Boardman,  D.  D., 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

Rev.  James  Brand,  D.  D.,  Oberlin. 

Prof.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  1).  U., 
Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Prof.  C.  R.  Brown,  Newton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary. 

Rev.  Enoch  F.  Burr,  D.  D.,  Lyme, 
Conn. 

Prof.  G.  Campbell,  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege. 

Rev.  Charles  Caverno,  Boulder,  Col. 

Rev.  T.  W.  Chambers,  D.  P.,  New 
York. 

Rev.  William  H.  Cobb,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gen.  J.  Poison  Cox,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Prof.  A.  Currier,  Oberlin. 

Profs.  I.  Curtiss,  D.  D.,  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary. 

Prof.  James  D.  Dana,  LL.  D.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Prof.  Henry  N.  Day,  D.  D.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Prof.  John  Dewey,  Ph.  D.,  Michigan 
University. 

Prof.  John  DeWitt,  D.  D.,  Lane 
Theological  Seminary. 

Rev.  James  Douglas,  D.  D.,  Pulaski, 
N.  Y. 

Prof.  1.  E.  Dwinell,  D.  D.,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

Dr.  Wm.  Everett,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Pres.  James  H.  Fairchild,  D.  D., 
Oberlin. 

Rev.  E.  B.  Fairfield,  LL.D.,  Lyons, 
France. 

Prof.  William  G.  Frost,  Oberlin. 


Rev.  Daniel  L.  Kurber,  D.  D.,  New¬ 
ton  Centre,  Mass, 

Prof.  George.  11.  Gilbert,  Ph.  1)., 
Chic.ago,  Ill. 

Rev.  M.  L.  Gordon,  M.  D.,  Kioto, 
Japan. 

Prof.  William  Henry  Green,  1).  D., 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

Pastor  G.  Haccius,  Dorfmark,  Ger¬ 
many. 

Rev.  Alfred  1 1.  Hall,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  D.  D.,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Rev.  Henry  Hayman,  I).  I).,  Alding- 
ham,  England. 

Prof.  George  F.  Herrick,  I).  I)., 
Constantinople. 

Prof.  Charles  H.  Hitchcock,  Dart¬ 
mouth  College. 

Dr.  H.  von  Holst,  Freiburg,  Ger¬ 
many. 

Rev.  S.  VV.  Howland,  Jaft'na,  Cey¬ 
lon. 

Prof.  Theodore  W.  Hunt,  Princeton, 
N.  J. 

Prof.  E.  H.  Johnson,  D.D.,  Chester, 
Pa. 

Rev.  F.  H.  Johnson,  Andover, Mass. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Kellogg,  D.  D.,  Toronto, 
Canada. 

Prof.  A.  C.  Kendrick,  I).  D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rochester. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Kinsley,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Lathe,  Northampton. 
Mass. 

Rev.  Thomas  Laurie,  D.  D.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

Rev.  Charles  Leaman,  Shanghai. 
China. 

Rev.  D.  A.  Leonard,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

Prof.  Heman  Lincoln,  D.  D.,  New¬ 
ton  Theological  Seminary. 

Rev.  William  DeLoss  Love,  D.  D., 
South  Hadley,  Mass. 


Prof.  D.  G.  Lyon,  Ph.  D.,  Harvard 
College. 

Rev.  George  F.  Magoun,  D.  D. 
Grinnell,  Iowa. 

Prof.  George  H.  Schodde,  Ph*  D., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

J.  Schwartz,  Apprentices’  Library, 
New  York  City. 

Prof.  Hugh  M.  Scott,  Chicago  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary, 

Sec’y  Judson  Smith,  D.  D.,  Boston. 
Rev.  J.  Ritchie  Smith,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y. 

Prof.  William  A.  Stevens,  D.  D., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  A.  H.  Strong,  D.  D.,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Thomson,  Cleveland,  O. 
Rev.  John  E.  Todd,  D.  D.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Prof.  C.  Walker,  D.  D.,  Fairfax,  Va. 
Prof.  B.  B.  Warfield,  D.  D.,  Prince¬ 
ton  Theological  Seminary. 

Rev.  I.  P.  Warren,  D.  D.,  Portland, 
Me. 

Rev.  John  M.  Williams,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Rev.  \V..E.  C.  Wright,  New  York 
City. 

RECENT  PRESS  NOTICES. 

“  The  Biuliotheca  Sacra  maintains  its  well-earned  reputation  of  over 
half  a  century.  No  ministerial  library  is  fully  equipped  without  it.” — Buffalo 
Christian  A  dvocate. 

“The  Bibi.iotheca  Sacra  is  among  the  very  best  of  our  theological  re¬ 
views . We  heartily  commend  the  ‘Bibliotheca.’” — The  Illustrated 

Christian  Weekly. 

“  The  reduction  in  price  does  not  affect  the  solidity  or  value  of  the  arti¬ 
cles.” — Boston  yournal. 

“It  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  .all  the  reviews  in  the  world,  and  we  most 
heartily  commend  it  to  our  readers.” — California  Christian  Advocate. 

“  The  Bibi.iotheca  Sacra  never  has  exhibited  better  workmanship,  or 
done  more  practically  useful  service  to  its  readers  than  at  present.  Its  al¬ 
ready  successful  subscription  list  should  be  doubled  speedily  and  will  be,  as 
ministers  .and  thoughtful  laymen  perceive  its  merits.” — The  Congregationalist. 

TERMS. 

Three  dollars  a  year;  8o  cents  a  number. 

The  volumes  for  1884—1891,  will  be  furnished  for  $2.50 
per  volume,  or  bound  in  cloth,  $3,00;  half  morocco,  $3.50. 

Covers  for  1884-1891,  cloth,  sent  post-paid,  for  50  cents 
each. 

Remittances  may  be  made  by  Money  Order,  N.  Y.  Draft, 
Registered  Letter,  or  Postal  Note,  to  the  publisher.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  solicited. 


Rev.  W.  H.  Marsh,  D.  D.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Prof.  1).  S.  Martin,  New  York  City. 

Prof.  C.  M.  Mead,  Ph.  1).,  Berlin, 
Germany. 

Pres.  E.  H.  Merrell,  D.D.,  Ripon, 
Wis. 

Rev.  A.  R.  Merriain,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Rev.  Richard  Montague,  1).  D., 

Denver,  Colorado. 

Prof.  Howard  Osgood,  1).  1).,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  E.  N.  Packard,  D.  D.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Paine,  Ph.  D.,  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  H.  W.  Parker,  1).  1).,  Grinnell, 
Iowa. 

John  T.  Perry,  Esq.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Rev.  B.  Pick,  Ph.  1).,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Prof.  L.  S.  Potwin,  Cleveland,  O. 

Prof.  Ira  M.  Price,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Richard,  D.  D.,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Ross,  U.  D.,  Port  Hu¬ 
ron,  Mich. 

Rev.  Albert  Lyman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


E.  J.  GOODRICH,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
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THE  ICE  AGE  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

And  Its  Bearing’s  Upon  the  Antiquity  of  Man. 

By  Professor  G.  Frederick  Wright,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Third  edition,  with  Supplementary  Notes. 

One  Volume.  8vo.  666  pages.  With  132  Maps  and  Illus¬ 
trations.  Price,  $3.00. 

NEW  YORK  ;  D.  APPLETON  &  CO. 

Contents:  I.  What  is  a  (llaeicr? — IF.  Exi stinjj  Cilacicrs  on  tlie  Pacific 
Coast. — III.  A  Month  with  the  Muir  (Ilacier. —  IV.  Glaciers  of  (jreenlaiid. 
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